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Late to bed and early to rise 


OST of us put off going to bed just 
as we'd like to put off getting up in 
the morning. 

We go to bed when we get ready. If we 
are having a good time, minutes and half 
hours slip by unnoticed, but getting up 
time is a settled fact. 

No matter how good the bed feels, or 
how much we'd like to roll over for just 
one more nap, we know that'there’s a set 
time for us to be up. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., L 


Factory: Peru, Iilinois. Jn Canada; West 


Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Jacko Lantern Sleep -Meter Pocket Ben Glo- Ben 
7 inches tall. 44-inch dial. 3% inches tall. 2\%-inch 6% inchestall. 4-inch dial. § inches tall. Luminous dia 5 hes tall. Nickeled case A nick ated watch, Sten Nickel plated wat 
Runs 32 hours, Steady and dial. Runs 32 hours. Steady Nickel case. Runs 32 and hands. Back bel! alarn 4 hd Back be " “ { t. N ha Bla 
intermittent alarm, $3.50 and intermittent alarm, hours. Top bell alarm, Runs 32 hours, $3 I Runs 32 , &2 ] ind dial. Dey dable, $1.5 ih 


In Canada, $ 4.50. 








$3.50. In Canada, $4.50. $1.50. In Canada, $2.00 Canada, $ 4.00 Canada, $3.00 In Canada, $2 In Canada 


A clock that broke up a party to ring 
us to bed would have fewer friends than 
the clock that rings us up. 

But down in our hearts we have a lot of 
respect for the Westclox that lets us sleep 
soundly, restfully, trustingly through the 
night, confident it will rouse us on time. 

Westclox realize their responsibility to 
you. And the trade mark Westclox on the 
face of a clock or watch is your guide ¢o 
reasonably priced dependability. 


A SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


1 ¢ k Co., Limited, Pet gh, Ont 
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T bese be cunning workers 
in silver, Sire ano ripe 
in knowledye 
Chronicles of the Tudor Kings 
RARELY has so noteworthy a contri- 
bution been made to the art of silver- 
smithing as the new TUDOR PLATE. 

One has only to see the exquisite 
modeling of its designs to appreciate 
the distinction which they lend to even 
the most formal dinner. 

The name of the maker is itself an as- 
surance of quality and withal there is a 
20 year service replacement guarantee 
and a price that is as inviting as it is 
unexpected. 

Two beautiful designs 
THE DUCHESS 
THE BARONET 
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Tig BOOTLEGGERS 


TOM DUNN, bootiegger, speaking: 
Sophie Caro and her husband and me 
and my missus was all set for a few day 
Sophie was Mrs. 
was 98 per cent 


down to Atlantic City. 
Jack Welch in private life, but she 
of the combination. Jack didn’t go for much in 
only used him for small peddlin’—case stuff such 


hotel detectives and taxi drivers and waiters and similar grifters. 


s 


the big game, and The Works 
as he could get rid of through 
Sophie was 


a peach of a operator, as well as looker, and got money in big chunks. I 
never could figger why she stuck to Jack the way she done, but she was crazy 
about him, and it didn’t make no difference to her whether Jack worked or not. 
Sophie always saw to it that Jack had a roll, and things was pretty soft for him. 


Well, as I was sayin’, we was all 
set for the Boardwalk. I had or- 
dered up the car—do you get 
that?—I had ordered up the car, 
and it wasn’t no flivver, neither, 
but a big red baby with a wise boy 
I know doin’ the shoffin’, and we 
had a few bottles of real booze, not 
bootleg, hid in it. It alw ays kind of 
makes me laugh when I send word 
around to the garage to have Billy 
bring up the car, for it ain’t much 
more than two years since the Sub- 
way was the best I got, and I ain’t 
over the feeling yet when I am ridin’ 
in it that some bull is goin’ to hold 
me up and ask me how do I get that 
way and say to come on down and 
tell it to the captain before I have 
a chancet to answer. 

We har the scenery to go with it 
too; leather coats lined with fur, 
and all them things; and the missus 
and Sophie had some rags packed 
in the trunk on behind that would 
knock the eye out of them dames 
who doll up around the hotel lob- 
bies. .The car was shinin’ like a 
Broadway electric 
looked like we would put on quite 
a show. 

Just as the missus was takin’ the 
last reef in her veil the telephone 
rang. Sophie answered. 

She listened a minute, and then 
she said, “It’s The Works, Tom, 
and he’s after you.” 

The missus let a squawk out of 
her that sounded like Jerry Farrar 
takin’ high C, and hollers, ‘“‘I knew 
Now we can’t go. We never started anywhere 
didn’t ditch us.” 

**Ditch nothin’,” I says. 
and takin’ up the phone I hollers, 
“That you, Tom?” | hears. 

“Te. 

“‘This is Number One speakin’. 

‘Right out in front.” 

“Well, hop to it and beat it down here quick 

“But,”’ I says, tryin’ to think of a stall th 

“Did you get me?”’ he asks, breakin’ in most 

“Sen.” 

“Well, then, 

I hung up the phone. 
two things to do. One was to do like he said 


sign, and it 





‘Put on the muffler 
‘Hello.”’ 


can that stuff, and beat it like I 





I knew 
yet that that guy 


Got your car handy? 


it, I knew it! 


till Isee what he wants,” 


>” 


as the cops will let you.” 


vat would hold him, ‘“‘but 
savage. 


tell you.” 


When The Works was talkin’ like that they was only « 
, and the other was to take the train 


B 


“Not Me,"" 


f 


or the 


Far West, for when a guy that was used to ‘take orders from The Works got to a place 
where he wouldn’t take his orders The Works generally saw to it that he was disqualified 


from takin’ anybody’s orders for quite a spell. 
“It’s off,” I said. ‘‘At least, for a while.” 
“What did I tell you?”’ squawked the missus. 
“Cut that out,” I handed her. “‘It ain’t my 
me to come down there, and I gotta go.” 


fault, is it? The Works is hollerin’ 


Says I. 


Witt 


















“I Ain't No 


“Well,” say Th 
runnin’ square for 
I didn’t get 
ne done r” 

‘You can se 


Charley Se 


you di 





aren 


a hick in the big st 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


TLLUS TRATED 


FOSTER 


Killer"’ 


e Wor! | had 


wn here to hi 


me,’’ I says to } 


ler was a sort of a boob 


uff. He 


used to be or 


‘You sure have,” say Soph * Else 
‘They ain't no else,”’ I say 
leather coat and shiftin’ 
to a hat 
the elevator 


peelin’ off 
from my automobile cap 


‘I'm going right now,”’ and I beat it for 


Billy had the bus out in front, and he and m« 
and the doorman lightered off the cargo of boors 
d other st 
flat. Then I told Billy to step on it as much as he 
dast without gettin’ pinched by 
go down by the back streets 


uff that was ir t and sent it 





the traffic cops and 
where he might show 
a little speed if we got any breaks. 


Well, we done pretty good, and in half an hou 


>» 1 was there. The Works was waitin’ for ms 
deroom. Anybody that didn't know him 

would have said he was still enough, but I knew 
Terent I seen that he was sore the minute I got 


aslantat him. His eyes was the office for that, an 
the way the corners of his mouth turned down 
‘Hello, boss,”’ I say *What’ 
stirrit 
‘Hello, Tom. How 


Semmier? 


| , wir 
bony ine 
you seen (nariey 


‘Four day ago 


before he irted on | trix 
Wh 
He turned us or they've 
turned him 
‘How come?” I asked | 
He was due here last nig 4 
yclock with that Pittsburg! 
a ! Hea t showed yet, at 
he ent no word Kithe 
he Nas gone th with the mone 
e C ondore gany has ¢ hur 
How mucl " 1 asked 
nin 
sevent e gra 
It don’t make 1 differ ‘ 
how used you ge rta 
I ne and i get peat 
terms with big chur f t} 
! ne 4 enty ] ‘ thou 1 
oars 18 a bie piece {i changt 
I didn’t think The W would 
et Charle emmiler handle tha 
much, and before I could help it 1 
1 of ved that I vy I 
prised 
We The Wor wi 
id read them t i i 
Ker T i is! 4 
gettin’ fever ibou It's 1 
‘ ir if 
le 
Now,! I sa t land raw ‘ i 
g! The We ‘ ilu ) ('a } 
t wwhnothin about Cnarle emmie miy Ww 
e told me, and I didn’t send him on tl rip. ¥ 
e that Be l¢ I sa from all I do} W 
SPT to me t au g chance { 
to take a chance Nill omet i al ‘ 
the other vas lied up one wa ra t t 
i Ca ( t nha I done 1 ne pe 
m. “‘I never heard of it till just now.’ 
smart enough in a small, ire-thing 


e of them 


headquarters hand me 


ich jobs as petit-jury fixin’, runnin’ for bail bonders, collectin’ from the stuss game 
cuttin’ in on the police-court play, gettin’ splits on small contracts his lk 
to him, and similar little griftin’, and he was useful around election time because 
dle floaters and knew how to work repeaters and all this ar d that Before we ¢ 
a hundred bill was as big as the Central Depot to him He fixed a jury f 
contractor friend of The Works one time and The Works got to know | ind to 
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ier 
if I do say 
Now at was all 
right 
Charley run straight 
didn’t know 
‘detinite about 
the big The Works was particular 
about He had a regular system and 
had staked out a bunch of topsiders that was 
willin’ to be useful for a price, and the policy 
of keepin’ them under cover went two ways: 
As long as these main guys didn’t get tipped 
off they was willin’ to coéperate, and as long 
as they wasn't known thecompetition wouldn't 
get to them. 


long as 


and 
nothu 
plays 


pretty fierce. The news- 
papers talked about the Bootleggin’ King, and 
o on, but the hooch money was so easy that they was no 
chancet for any one mob to cop it all. The Works donea 
lot of it, but he wasn’t no king, nor was any of the others. 
And after a while they got the game kind of split up 
aceordin’ to geography and market, and cut down the 
killin’s 

The Works said the way Charley come to have this 
bunch of money was this: We got a pretty good lot in and 
was on our way to landin’ it in the city when one of our 

tools tips us that a gang of officers along the booze route 
in a certain place was sore because they said we gypped 
them, which we done, but it wasn’t our fault. We give the 
fixin’ money te our man for that route, but the trucks was 
delayed and when they did come along the men who was 
to collect wasn't expectin’ them till later, and they got 
through without them coilectin’ their bit. It was all right 
inyhow, they figwered, because they knew this man who 
usually did the payin’, and was sure he would come across, 
never havin’ welshed yet. But he got into a crap game and 
lost most of the roll, and beat it back and said he had paid, 
which he got away with because the trucks got in all right. 

So them officers was layin’ for us, and we had a big 

hipment comin’. It was a cinch they would stop it unless 

we squared it by payin’ three times as much as it was 
worth, and The Works figgered they would be more rea- 
onable if we laid them off for a spell; so he routed it 
another way, and made a deal to sell it to a operator along 
the western line. Everybody else was busy when it come 
time to swing it, and The Works sent Charley. This was 
the firs? important money Charley ever handled, but he'd 
always run square, so The Works took the chancet. It 
was to be seventy-five thousand-dollar bills. We mostly 
ised thousand-dollar bills in these good-sized deals. 
lhey’re easier to handle. They is a few ten-thousand- 
dollar bills out, too, but they ain’t safe. Darn near every- 
body knows the numbers on the ten-grand bills that is in 
circulation. But there is some around in the safe-deposit 
boxes cached by big operators here and there. 

Bootleggin’ is one game where nothin’ goes but cash, 
except with amachures, They ain’t no regular on either the 
buyin’, the sellin’ or the fixin’ ends that will take a check, 
nor any regular that is big boob enough to try to shove one 
Except for them ten-thousand-dollar bills I -was speakin’ 
about, cash money is deaf and dumb, I never seen such a 
Of course a player like me knows 
enough not to trust nobody, but you'd think that after a 
gang has gone along regular, and always been on the square, 
some of them officers and other grifters would get to recog- 
Nothin’ doin’. Every crook that 
takes a bribe wants it in cash, and every man who handles 
a bottle of hooch yells for ready money. So that’s how 
Charley got the seventy-five. The operator that took the 
booze paid for it on delivery, and Charley had the right 
piece of paper. 

Nothin’ in writin’, you know. They ain't nothin’ at all 
set down in black and white in the bootleggin’ business. In 
deals like this, this is the way it’s put over: After the deal 
is made, say like this one was, between The Works and this 
operator down the line who wanted the stuff, The Works 


Competition wa 


and the stealin’s considerable. 


business for suspicion, 


nize its responsibility. 


I Drops Into a Cigar Store and Statls Around Tatkin 


takes a sheet of blank paper and tears it rough and jagged 
from one corner to another into two pieces. Then he sends 
one piece to the operator who is to get the stuff, and keeps 
the other. Well, when it comes time for the man who is to 
make the delivery and the buyer to meet and finish the 
deal, they is both protected, see? The man from The 
Works has his piece, and if the other has his piece and they 
fit together, then the delivery man knows he is deliverin’ to 
the right man, and the other knows he is gettin’ the right 
stuff. They ain't no way of fakin’ two pieces of paper like 
that. They is the only two pieces in the world that will 
come together right. 

You'd be surprised to know how necessary some such 
idea as that is. They don’t seem to be no honor in this 
business at all—not none. Every gang has got spies and 
stools in every other gang, and they tip off everythin’. You 
never can tell who you're dealin’ with, nor where the money 
lays. Some of the pretty big ones fall for it too. Why, I’ve 
had bootleggers come to me and offer to cut me in big for 
information that would give them a chance to hijack our 
stuff, and so on. But none of them would lay the money 
down before I delivered, and money is the only talk I know. 
You can’t double-cross a man who learned all kinds of 
crossin’ when he was a boy. I knew that if I delivered 
before they paid they would never pay, not them crooks. 
And if they paid before I delivered I wouldn't deliver either. 
I'm too square a shooter to throw down my boss like that. 
They'd deserve to lose their money for tryin’ to make a 
crook out of me, and they would lose it, too! 

One thing you want to remember is that booze money 
and booze and such stuff that is not legal one place ain't 
legal nowhere. It ain’t got no rights. And a lot of people 
in this game who wouldn't rob a bank or stick up a man, 
nor do nothin’ like that, don't hesitate none when it comes 
to coppin’ either booze money or booze, and don’t think 
it’s no crime, neither, because they figger it don’t honestly 
belong to the party they grab it off, and he can’t squeal to 
the police without gettin’ pinched himself. It ain't his, in the 
eye of the law, and if it ain't his it ain’t nobody's; so what 
don’t belong to nobody belongs to anybody that can get it. 

A good many men in this business figger that way, and 
it might be that Charley Semmler was one of them. 


au 

““TT’S like this,”’ says The Works. ‘The trucks is back, 

and they wasn’t no trouble to speak of on the road. 
They went through easy and smooth, except one garage 
guy where they hived up one day held them up for a few 
more cases than is regular, but Tony fixed that, and made 
his deliveries. Tony says Charley Semmler was on the job, 
and that he and the Pittsburgh guy checked off the stuff 
and saw it stored, and then went away together. Tony 
says he saw the money pass, and Charley give him a piece 
of it to get back with, sayin’ he was comin’ in on the rattler 
as soon as he could hop one down to the Pennsylvania 
Depot. So far it’s all plain, but Charley didn’t hop no 
rattler, or if he did he ain't showed here, and he’s a long 
time overdue.” 

“Well,” says I, “what's the dope?” 


' About Buying a Pipe 
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“They’s only three angles to it,’’ says The Works. 
“Either the Pittsburgh guy put Charley away and took 
back the money, or the Condorelli gang got to him and 
took it, or Charley has blowed with it for himself.’ 

“Them first two don’t look good tome,” saysI. ‘Charley 
ain’t as slick as some, but he’s slick enough to be watching 
for a play like bein’ stuck up and frisked for that dough, 
and I'll bet he beat it at the first corner, framin’ some 
excuse or other and not givin’ the Pittsburgh guy’s strong- 
As for the 
them Condorelli birds wouldn’t 
go out there to pull nothin’ like that, 
because they ain’t fixed with the Pitts- 

burgh outfit, and 
they would get in 
bad the minute 
they hit the 
place. Them 
babies do their 
work here, 
where they’ve 
got their stand- 
in. So it looks to 
me as if 
down to Charley 
goin’ south with 
the roll.” 
““Me,too,’’say 
The Works. 
“And in 


case 


arms a chancet to get him. 


second, 


it’s cut 


that 


“In that case,” 
The 
‘*we've 
him.” 
‘Correct,’ says 
ee 
stand for no such 
raw stuffas that.” 
; The Works, lookin’ at me very penetratin’ 


busts in 
Works, 
got to get 


can’t 


*‘Tom,”’ say 
“if it was you that pulled this trick, where would you go? 

“What's the idea?” I 

“Nothin’ but tryin’ to get a line on what a bird would 
do. No offense.”’ 

“Well,” I tells him, “they’s a hull mess of trains comin’ 
and goin’ in Pittsburgh all the time, and if I was there 
with seventy-five grand in my kick that I figgered on 
stakin’ myself to I'd beat it for Chi, because that’s a big 
town and easy to hide out in, or I'd go on up to Canada, 
maybe, or out to Frisco.”’ 

“Yes, you would!’’ says The Works. “I 
doin’ it.” 

“Why not?” I asks him. 

“Because you couldn’t do no good for yourself out it 
Chi, nor any of them places. You don't know the gang, 
and you'd be tipped off the moment you showed. What 
you'd do would be to come back here and hid« out until 
you got it fixed to get by. You know the game here, and 
your friends are here, and that’s what you'd do, and I'll 
lay fifty to one that’s what Charley Semmler done.” 

The Works was right, of course, and what I had been 
givin’ him was a stall to see if he knowed anythin’, which 
was what he was givin’ me too. 

“Then it ought to be easy to turn him up,” I says. 

“Whadja mean, easy?”’ he asks. “Where d’you get 
that stuff? They’s nothin’ easy about it. They’s forty 
hide-outs in this burg that Semmler could stick himself 
into and we wouldn’t find him in ten years. He’s lived here 
all his life, and he’s got friends same’s we have. Also, he’s 
got seventy-five grand, and that’s the biggest friend of all." 

“ Maybe he is here.”’ 

“You said it. Sure he’ 
go out and get him.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you; and get him right.” 

“Send him over?” 

“Sure, after you get the dough back.” 

“Not me,” says I, “I ain’t no killer.’ 

“Forget it,’”’ he says. “I don’t want you to do no killin’ 
The wreckin’ crew will take care of that if they’s any to 
be done. What I want you to do is to spot him, find him 
and report back to me and we’ll let Nature take its course.” 

“But " T started. 

“But nothin’,” he hollers. “Step to it, an’ make it 
snappy! I ain’t goin’ to be gypped outa seventy-five grand 
by no boob like Charley Semmler, and I ain’t goin’ to have 
him hangin’ round knowin’ as much as he does to tip off 
my game to Condorelli and them other birds. On your 
way!” 

When The Works talks like that they’s nothin’ to do but 
get busy, and that’s what I done. I goes down to the street 
and digs up Billy, who has the car parked around on a side 
street, and tells him to take me uptown. While I was ridin’ 
along I gets to thinkin’ about Charley Semmler, and The 
Works, and my cut in the game, and a lot of things like 
that, and I can’t bring myself to blame Charley none. The 
Works was square enough, but he was a hog. He’d come 
across with what he said he would, but he never made no 


asks him. 


can see you 


here if he ain’t croaked. So you 








fair splits. 
doin’ the work, and runnin’ the risks, and all The Works 
did was to get the money to buy the stuff with, and handle 


Tere me and Charley and the rest of us was 


it, and rake in the profits. Of course he’s got a bear 

You've got to hand it to him for that; but so’ve I got a 
bean, and a lot of things I done for him I might of been 
doin’ for myself. 

Looked to me like I was a sucker. Here was The Works 
gettin’ his in chunks big enough to make you dizzy, and 
me gettin’ only a few grand at a time. Charley got his 
chancet to clean up, and he cleaned. I'd had plenty of 
rolls bigger’n the one Charley went south with, and always 
turned them in. The missus was always tellin’ me I am too 
damn particular for this business, and I could see where 
probably she might be right, for it ain’t crooked to cop 
crooked money off a crook. It’s clever. He ain’t got no 
right to it in the first place. Of course The Works put a 
good many things across, but where does he get off to be 
bumpin’ off Charley Semmler, say, just because Charley 
takes a little coin that he’s earned ten times over, even 
if he is a small operator? 

I got to checkin’ back on The Works. I use to know him 
when he was a politician. He was one of them birds that 
didn’t run for no office, but always stood in on the graft. 
He was always in on the collections from the gamblin’ 
houses, and on the dock-leasin’ privileges, and similar city 
and he was shaker-down at election times and 
handled the corporations for the organization, and so on, 
a all-round smart guy. The way he got into the 
He had been under- 
cover owner in some saloons up on good corners up Times 


contracts, 


and wa 
bootleggin’ game was interestin’. 
Square way, and he was wise to that angle of the booze 
He figgered he was strong enough with the offi- 
cers to keep on sellin’ after prohibition, and that he could 
cash in big on the rise in prices of bar stuff. 

They was a bird over in Brooklyn who had a joint where 
he made cologne and hair tonic, and this bird come to The 
Works and says to him that 
under the prohibition law he 


busine 
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much harm done, although the stuff was doctored and 
doped and watered alcohol and not whisky, but they got 
greedy 
a lot of people up in New England died from it, and the 
Government got busy, and that graft ended with the bird 
from Brookly ’ it to Italy, and The Works gett 
by without being caught and f ’ himself with a ton of 
money and knowin’ the easiest 
world has ever 
He wasn’t th All sorts of folks was 
bankers to yeggs, and The Works was s 
that pretty soon the buyers with money would stop fal 
for this phony stuff and moonshine, and so on, and that 
the guy who could get stuff that was somethin’ appr 
real whisky would be the guy who could cop the coin. So 
he figgered around, and he found out two things. One wa 
that some wise ones had exported a whale of a lot of red 
liquor to France, where they need red liquor about as much 
as we need haggis over here, and that exportin’ could be done 
under the law. Also he gets hep to the possibilities of runnin’ 
booze in from Canada, and from them English islands 
down south of us, and from Mexico, to say nothin’ of gettin’ 
it direct from Scotland, and pretty soon he was goin’ good. 
Nacherally, they was a lot of fixin’ to be done. You can’t 
get past with that kind of stuff unless you grease the ways, 
and there was whe I never did have no educa- 
tion, havin’ growed up in the streets over in the gas-house 
) 


and put out a mess of wood alcohol one time, and 


n beatin 









Saw 





e only one, 


mart ¢ jugh to set 


oachin’ 


> I come in. 





district and around the pool rooms and saloons and rac¢ 
tracks, but I got wise to a lot of things, and I was a natural- 


born politician. So it works out what with one thing and 


another that I gets along pretty fair, and learns how to 
handle money so’s to leave no tracks, and finally I works 
up to where they got to usin’ me with fellers like me who 





and over to Trenton; 


Albar y, 


got into the legislature in ; 
understandin’ them birds bec 


and I had good luck, 
I come up through the same sort of politics they did, and 
bein’ wise to all the strike stuff they tried to pull over, like 


ause 
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draw out as much alcohol 
as he wants to to use in makin’ 
his cologne and hair dope, which 
is mostly alcohol anyhow. This 
bird shows him where under the 
law what 


can 


they called a basic 
got, and that 
with that permit you could take 
the oceanful to 
use in your manufacturin’ busi- 
ne It was easy after that. All 
you'd have todo was to cut down 


permit ¢ ould be 


out alcohol by 


the proof of the alcohol with 
water, color her up with burned 
sugar or prune juice orany handy 
thing, fix up the regular-lookin’ 
whisky and sell it for 
twenty to forty bucks a bottle. 

So this bird from Brooklyn 
says he will get the alcohol if 
The Works would handle the 
stuff, and they doneit. They got 
enough alcohol to make a dozen 
bottles of hair tonic for every 
bald head here and 
Egypt going the long way, and 


labels 


between 
set a gang of label fakers and 
stamp counterfeiters to work, 
and it wasn’t long before the 
taxi drivers and bell boys and 
hotel 


and saloon keepers and all sorts 


detectives and waiters 
of similar men and women was 
peddlin’ their stuff, and they 
made much money they 
couldn’t count it. 

When they got any regular 
whisky, which was easier in 
them days than it is now, be 
was ways of gettin’ 
stuff outen the paws of 
the Government, and ways of 


so 





the real 
stealin’ it, too, and so on, and 
forgin’ withdrawal 
and all this and that, they made 





certificates 


a mess that the trade called 
thirds That was one-third 
whisky, one-third alcohol and 
one-third water. This kind of 


looked like and kind of tasted 
like whisky, and with a good 
fake label onto it and a phony 
government stamp fetched good 
prices. Then they was regular 
bootleg, stuff made in cellars 
and being about as much of a 
bev’radge as embalmin’ fluid. 
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As for the one good woman to which he was 
also entitled —there was a certain girl. Sitting 
on a ribbon of white beach which edged a pur- 
ple ocean, he had told her many things that 

summer. He had explained the 
lack of ambition of which he was 


BULL 





e, undeniably 
ig with dreamy 
the John 


masculine, hap- 


lire, 
) tabl 
taring at Gladstone’s 

doubted whether 

re was a creature 

than 
istone's Nellie; yet 

aw at all. 

just harked back along a 
of dead 


ad mare 


inspection 


her not 
and come 
hitched 
ellow-wheeled buckboard 


years 


otting briskly along a winding 
thicket-flanked road. 

after the dim- 
were the high- 
headed, ear-flicking mare and 
mud-splashed buckboard; star 


rly clear was the man with the 


yly clear 


ne of the 


tartiin 


tunnel 


mustache in the woods- 
weat-stained, weather 
vas shooting coat who 

the mare; clear also 


vaAawky, 


g tow-headed boy, 


with a 
singie-barreled, 


perched beside the man, 


hiny, new, 
twent, gauge 


! arin B 


the 


hotgun clasped in 
it clearest of all was 
black, white and ticked setter, 
haking with suppressed desire as 
» crowded against the boy’s knee 
tched his long deep muzzle 
ra clicking wheel to read the 
tutumn air 


Yes, 


buekboard 


than mare and 
his father, 
were the 
tretching and head of old 
Don. Thanks te the brain within 
that head and the miracle called 
John Jones now 


clearer 
clearer that 
clearer than himself, 


neck 


a nose at its end 
exchanges the vision of mare and 
buekboard and winding road for 
lie watches the tow 
headed boy follow a_ creeping 
black, ticked shadow, 
through a thicket, down a gulch, 


another 


white and 
along a watercourse, up a hillside, 
and so at last to a small jungle 
of blackberry vines. The shadow 
lower; it has ceased 


moves slower 


to move 
Are you re ady as 
voice 
The 
peak. Even a whisper is beyond 
him. He nods faintly 
‘All right, Don 
A roar of wings beating up from 
a- hurtling bombshell 


asks a quiet 


bo 


finds it impossible to 


Go on!” 


ind bronze and gold, the 


wings his gun and pulls the 





r, not knowing he has done 
A pull of floating feathers in 
all else ¢€ xcept 
flaming branches; a heart-shaking thump 
John Jones has killed 


, empty, of 
and 
tle in the dead leaves below 
vulfed grouse on the wing! 
One night during the winter that followed, old Don 
ume to the bedside of the father of John Jones and whined 
whine that the man could not understand. He 
mm the old dog’s head and asked him what was 
Don whined again, stuck a cold nose against 
, and returned stiffly to the shooting 
on which he slept. In the morning the 
a tail against the floor when he 
A moment later he knew that the whines 
and that cold nose in the night had been a last farewell. 
When the next shooting season arrived the father of 
John Jones began to take long drives through the country 
John mother. When they passed a flaming 
thicket he would shift the reins to his right hand and put his 
John Jones wondered why his father 
never hunted any more. One day his father explained. 


chee 
matin the corn 


man heard no thump of 


it up in bed 


with Jones’ 


arm about his wife 


accused. Happiness, he had told 
her, was what the bewildered 
human race was stretching and 
yearning toward. He had found 
it in woods and thickets, on little 
lakes and streams. He had found 
abiding tranquillity so long as he 
remained in the environment from 
which it sprang. A few days in 
the city and it was gone. In its 
place would come a restlessness, 
mental at first, physical later, like 
a gnawing, deep-seated pain. 

The girl had drawn in her breath 
sharply and touched his sleeve. 

“T know,” she had said; 
know.” 

John Jones went on to tell about 
his shooting. In doing so he had 
tried to describe the indescrib- 
able—a ruffed grouse roaring up in 
the brooding hush of a thicket. 

“But it can’t be told,” said he 
at last; ‘‘you’ll just have to see 
for yourself.”’ 

That fall he had contrived to 
have them both members of the 
same house party in the Connect- 
icut hills. On the opening day of 
the grouse season they had set 
forth together. She had exclaimed 
rapturously at the sight of Glad- 
stone’s Nellie, moving like music, 
through bowers of scarlet and gold. 

But John Jones had recalled for 
her the black, white and ticked 
shadow of his boyhood, that could 
follow a grouse through any cover 
and point him out again and again, 
like the finger of fate. He was 
looking, always looking for an- 
other like him, he had told her. 
He admitted —cautiously, lest she 
think the matter trivial—that he 
could never be wholly contented 
until he found such a dog. Mil- 
dred —that was the girl’s name 
regarding him with cool gray eyes, 
had seemed to understand. 

It had rained the night before 
The woods, when they plunged 
into them, were filled with the pat- 
ter of silver drops and smoking 
with mist. The leaves and 
branches on which they stole along 
were too sodden to protest at alien 
footsteps. It was a day on which 
a dog with any sort of nose could 
find birds. Gladstone’s Nellie had 
donesurprisingly well. Asfor John 
with those cool gray eyes 
upon him he had shot as if in- 
spired. Grouse after grouse, 
glimpsed through steaming vistas, 


Jones 








He Seemed to be Shot, as Though by a Released Spring, Into the Air 


‘A man is entitled to one good woman and one good 
dog during a lifetime. ‘He'll never be happy until he gets 
them. You're going to be a man and a grouse shot some 
day, you're going to know a lot of women and think a heap 
of some of them—until you find the good one. You're 
going to own a lot of dogs and think a heap of them too; 
but when you get the good one—you'll hunt him till he 
dies, and then— well, then you'll be glad you've got the 
woman.” 

“Yes, sir,” said John Jones as though he quite under- 
stood, 

Fifteen years had passed since then, passed like the land- 
scape at the window of a train. In those fifteen years John 
Jones had learned to cut a grouse down with the precision 
of a machine. But that was all, and it was not enough. 
He must have the complement of perfect shooting —a per- 
fect sheoting dog. For ten of the fifteen years he had been 
looking for such a dog; for the one good dog to which he 
was entitled —a grouse dog like old Don. 


had crumpled up at the pull of his 
magic trigger and thumped down 
on the wet leaves. 

John Jones had come to a halt at last and laid the dead 
birds in a row on a fallen log, smoothing the feathers of 
each as he did so. ‘‘Nine,’’ he counted, and looked up at 
the girl in triumph. He found her regarding the dead 
grouse with a strange white look. 

““You told me you gave the birds a chance,” said she. 

“Of course. They were killed on the wing. A lot got 
away.” 

“None that you shot at.” 

“But the dog flushed a dozen or more ahead of us; 
heard them get up.” 

“Yes, I heard them.”’ She looked again at the row of 
grouse on the log. ‘And that’s why you want the kind of 
dog you told me about —so that none would get up ahead.” 
She had spoken softly, half to herself. Now her lips con- 
tracted to a thin red line, her eyes became gray agates. 
“T hope,” she cried, “you never, never find him!” 

That was the beginning of the breach between them. 
John Jones might have explained that it had been an 


you 








— 








extraordinary day; that had the woods been dry nine out 
of ten birds would have flushed wild before the beauteous 
but uncertain Gladstone’s Nellie. 

But why explain? 
thought her 
own? 


Why explain anything to a girl who 
feeling for wild things was deeper than his 
A girl who had brought a little silly sentimentality 
into his beloved woods and been shocked by what he did 
therein. Give the birds a chance! She seemed to think one 
poked a gun at a grouse going like a flash of light through 
thick cover, and down he came. 

So John 
them had widened that evening. The next day she was 


Jones had not explained. The breach between 


gone. 

He would never try to ciose the breach, he now reflected. 
Never! He had found the one good woman apparently, 
only to have her think he lacked in sportsmanship. Well, 
the one good dog remained to be looked for. Some day he 
would find him; another like old Don. 

What if he failed todo so? What if such a nose and such 
uncanny bird sense should never be combined again? 
John Jones stirred uneasily at the thought. 

Gladstone's Nellie stirred also and lifted her head from 
her paws. 
hurriedly from before the fire and came to him with a 
slight wave of her tail. He put out his hand. Her muzzle 
sank into it. He covered her nose with his other hand and 
tightened his fingers until her nostrils were closed. For a 
moment breath was denied her. When he released her she 
sneezed. He smiled down into her amber eyes, into which 
came a gleam of amusement. 

She adored him openly for a moment, not failing to come 
to a statuesque pose while so doing. 

““You’re a fraud,” said John Jones. ‘Go and lie down!’ 

She obeyed the command with the carriage of a stag 
and the grace of a fawn. Yes, she was a fraud, he 
thought —self-conscious, vain, a born poser. A champion 
on the bench, she was only a fair bitch in the field and 
somewhat less than that when pitted against a wily old 
cock grouse, Her nose would do if the day was not too 
dry. She was quiet, steady, and obeyed his lightest word. 
But she lacked the quenchless passion of a great gun dog 
old Don, for instance. He would go all day through briers 
or over stubble, gasping with the heat or shaking with the 
cold, lost in a frenzy of concentration on the finding and 
pointing of birds 

Gladstone’s Nellie was not like that. Slush and mud 
Burs she abhorred. Always a lady in fine 
raiment, she shirked too briery thickets, she skirted the 
But, oh, the wonder of her pose s! The 


John Jones snapped his fingers; she rose un- 


distressed her. 


edges of swamps. 
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sheer breath-taking beauty of everything she did! At 


the first scent of birds she became a duches On point 
she dimmed the glory of a queen. 
Perhaps, being feminine, this satisfied her 


mul, P 


nose, At any rate, 


she simply lacked ir { 
finding qualities she did not improve. John Jones knew 
she would never make the grouse dog that some day must 
be his. It was too bad. Just to watch her gave a man a 
thrill, and, damn it all, she was a sweet old thing 

He watched her now as she sank down and resumed her 
contemplation of the birch logs pouring an inverted ca 
cade of flame up the black mouth of the chimney. The 
chimney was a haphazard affair of stones and mortar. At 
one time the stones had been scattered on the surface of a 
timber-crested hill, rising like a threatening wave above 
the valley of the Neversink. The four-room shack which 
huddled against the chimney was borne up a hundred feet 
above the valley by the first swell of this wave. Acro 
and farther down the valley was Slide Mountain, it 
rounded top the highest point in the Catskill Range. The 
shack belonged to a friend indeed, who was held in New 
York at present by the anxieties of a falling market. 

John Jones had never hunted the Catskills before, but 
during the previous June he had spent a week with a fly 
rod anywhere from ankle to waist deep in the rushing 
Neversink. Above the noise of the stream there had come 
to him again and again the mysterious hollow drumming 
which a cock grouse achieves when he beats his love-racked 
body with ecstatic wings. 

Finding the woods and thickets of the Connecticut hills 
curiously haunted by a pair of cool gray eyes, John Jones 
had recalled those feathered drums along the Neversink. 
Good! The grouse would be in the hills above the stream 
New country. Nothing to remind him 
of He plunged into his packing. 

That was on Monday. It was now Tuesday 
Jones and Gladstone’s Nellie had dropped out of the sta 
from Big Indian that afternoon to find themselves just 
beyond the five-mile shadow of Slide Mountain. John 
Jones had a bag full of hunting clothes and sheils in one 


In his pocket was a key 


at this season. 





hand and a gun case in the other. 
to the shack 
colored maple leaves well above the road 

Five hours had passed since then. A Flemish-oak clocl 
gesticulated the fact from the mantel with thin 


its roof a blank gray square among lemor 





hands. John Jones decided on a sniff of the night 4 
look at the stars, and so to bed. Gladstone's Nellie ac 

panied him to the door and slipped out into the night wher 
he opened it. At his whistle a moment later she seemed to 











float from the darkness into the light from the opet 


she t , t 0d and raised her eve to the ne iver 
nost worked delicately as she sniffed the porter 
myriad blazing star Her tail moved in faint appr 
Correct,” said John Jone going to be , 
A little dry for you, Susan Jane.” 
He bent his knee against her silken side and gave 
push. Robbed of a marvelous pose she took he 


dignity with her and stalked into the shack 


“Good night,” said John Jones when he was rea 


She only stared into the dying fire 
He chuckled and blew out the light 
ei 
~ WAS clear and warm next morning; it became 


the sun rose with enviable ease above the h 


John Jones was climbing doggedly, the sweat running 


his eye The sun drained each fern and fallen le 

briers and the laurels of every trace of melted hoa 

It began to crack and rustle and a1 ip under [oot 
Gladstone’ 


thicket and paused vaguely, her head lifted. Fror 
thicket came a sudden b-r-r-r-mph of strong wings be 


among leaves and slender twigs, followed by th-r-r-r 


the left and below her, and then from mew here 
another th-r-r-r-rh 

“Three of ’em,"’ counted John Jone deen in a tar 
wild grapevines, with a 
“She was right on 
pretty dry 

He struggled on and came in 


briers and wild gras A dozen wizened apple tre 
to the hillside, 


hil despite the overpowering advance 
army of birch, already swarming among them 





Once more Gladstone’s Nelli pause 





She began to move in her most 

the hill along the stone fence, 

The bird rose on all but silent wing, a 
] 

Tones’ head to see a flash of brown directly behind 

He whirled to fire, but 

at by then 


hundred feet down the hill 





Wi no 
Su usan Jane!”’ he said reproa nfull 
Gladstone Nellie, mewhat abashed, leaped 
fully to the top of the stone fence, Realizing that sl 
ilhouetted against the sk above the learing he | 


He Beat His Breast and Waited, Listening, Until at Last She Came —Slowly, Timidly, With Shy Reluctance Dragging at Her Feet 


Nellie roaded like a spring song pa 


nw 


spider web pasted over one 


top of them,” he reflected “Wel 


It was an instinct only which turned 


hi 


gi 


John Jones crept be 


i 


sight of what had been 


stone fence Beyond this was a semiclearing of matte 
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OLCOMB once said of a man that he had a 
sulphate-of-calcium mind, but unless you 
one of gypsum industries you 
might not have caught the idea. No, he did not mean 
that his brain had softened—nothing like that. Sulphate 
of calcium 

He said of another, a married man, that he first died 
when he learned his trade. He meant that the man had 
learned hia trade completely and finally, reel one, reel 
seven, as a mere craft, instead of regarding it as a living, 
growing, changing thing, like a profession, that never can 
be wholly learned. No man can know everything and con- 
tinue to learn. A man who can no longer learn is dead. 
Something like that. This dead man had begun to die 
during the second week of his apprenticeship. Before he 
was twenty he had died the rest of the way; but such is 
the force of human inertia, he had walked round unburied 
for forty-two years before a coffin was ordered, meanwhile 
drawing good wages. 

This story is not about Holeomb, nor about that dead 
man, but about Pete Bedford, whom I met through a snub- 
nosed bey named Jimmy, and later came to know. 

Pete Bedford as a child had been a little edition of his 
father—-impulsive and generous, even if not studious and 
not in any large way ambitious. Like him he had run away 
from home to make his fortune. These facts are needed. 
They explain why Minna, his mouse of < wife, married 
him, They explain Jimmy, also. The man had begun 
life alive 

One incident of those days of life—it fell in his honey- 
must stand for many. The young husband had 
brought home four hamburger sandwiches from a corner 
houseboat 

“Too hot for little girls to cook meals,”’ he announced. 
‘Let's make up a picnic supper and run out to the pier.” 

“T don’t know what’s in them,” began Minna critically. 

“That's right, too,”’ grinned Bedford. 

**Maybe you can tell us if you're so smart.” 

“Search me, lady,” replied the same husband who later 
paraded his knowledge into every field. 
said Minna. “They contain onions. 
won't matter if we both eat them.” 

They had been very merry about it all. Since then Bed- 
ford had learned his trade and died. He had long ceased 
to bring home sandwiches or anything else that would save 
housework; and as for the onions, it no longer mattered 
whether both ate them or not. 

loe Sanderson, who began his trade in the same shop, 
still likes to tell stories of Bedford’s early craftsmanship. 
Some of these tales are touched lightly with irony, not 


knew the 


moon 


“Onions,” But it 
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unlike human existence itself, in which ignorance is com- 
monly able to take on the colors of wisdom, thereby for- 
feiting to the race much healthful chastisement. 

One exceedingly hot morning in late June a long reamer 
Bedford was quenching emerged from the bath looking 
more like a seythe handle than a reamer. The fault was 
undoubtedly Bedford’s. He should have plunged it, held 
vertically; instead in a moment of inattention his tongs 
had twisted, the red-hot tool had struck the water slightly 
sidewise, as a springboard diver sometimes will do when he 
miscalculates, one side of it had become chilled a fraction 
of a second sooner than the other, and in the readjustment 
of tension what should have remained straight became 
Diana’s bow. 

“TI quenched it perfect,”’ he told his foreman. “That 
elbow got put in upstairs. Some mutt up there’s been 
hammering out his bends.” 

Steel intended for reamers is usually annealed before it 
is machined, to relieve internal strains. Sometimes the 
annealing leaves the stock slightly warped. Hardeners 
believe that inexperienced men on the lathe are always 
under the temptation to straighten warped stock with a 
hammer, instead of finishing out its faults with a cutting 
tool. Hammering adds other internal strains to steel. The 
result is a crooked or worse tool. 

“The man’s crazy,”’ the workman upstairs replied when 
the charge was repeated to him. “ He has a steel strain in 
his head.” 

“He didn’t hammer anything,” his neighbors testified. 

Their foreman himself ran down with the tool. “I gave 
out the stock myself,” he said. “It hadn’t a bend in it to 
need straightening, no more than Halsted Street. What 
do you take us for, anyhow?” 

“There she lies,” said Bedford. “Something bent her 
crooked. I didn’t. Me warp a reamer? I never warped 
a tool in my life.” 

“Bedford's a good man,” said his own foreman. 

“If he’s so good maybe he can straighten it,”’ snapped 
the upstairs man 

“Sure I can,” was Bedford’s answer to that. 

“The grinding allowance is six thousandths,” 
upstairs man. 

“Always glad to save a botched job,”” was Bedford's 
parting shot as the visitor went out the door. 

Sprung tools can sometimes be straightened between 
centers, through heat and controlled pressure, but a 
hardening room contains no lathes. 
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“Tatk Sense. Where Did You Pick Up 
That Tough Monkey:Dub? All You 
Do is Hang Round Poot Rooms With a 
Bunch of Alley Cats. I Won't Have It" 


“*Now you'll have to fix it,” said his foreman. 

“That mutt needs showing up,”’ was Bedford’s 
contemptuous reply. 

The hardener seemed to have transferred his contempt 
for the upstairs man to the crooked reamer. He heated it 
carelessly to redness, leaned it casually against a firebrick 
and, holding it roughly with his tongs, pressed against its 
protruding center with a block of wood, about as a man 
might do in straightening a poker. Then without so much 
as testing the tool he reheated it and again quenched it, 
this time held vertically. 

“There you are,” he said, laying it before his foreman. 

“What gets a man,” observed Sanderson, “is how such 
things happen. That reamer proved upsotrueit might have 
been used without grinding. He couldn’t have repeated in 
a million years. Just accident. But Bedford thought his 
skill had straightened it, and swaggered about like the goat 
that could eat cut glass. Some men sure get the breaks.” 

The breaks did not end there. Bedford’s swaggerings 
became so objectionable that later on, during the absence 
of his foreman with appendicitis, the tool room had the in- 
spiration to send down a spoiled aluminum casting, nicely 
machined, for hardening. This was before aluminum was as 
common as it is now. Bedford was in charge of the room. 

“Full hard, and draw her back a little,”’ said the upstairs 
man soberly. “But maybe you'd better wait until Henley 
gets back if you’re not used to aluminum. We don’t want 
to spoil it.” 

Bedford softened up like hot solder; or to use another 
figure, he took the bait—hook, line and sinker. ‘Sure I 
can harden aluminum,” he said. “I can harden anything.” 

Upstairs they heard of the man’s boastful ignorance with 
intense though silent joy. 

“We've found a guy can harden aluminum,” went the 
word. 

“Bedford?” 

“Sure. Who else?” 

“Better not crow too soon,” said someone then. “ Even 
money, that guy knows aluminum as well as you do. 
You've played into his hands. Watch his come-back.” 

But Bedford did not know aluminum, unless in the 
sense that the cat knows apples. He knew it by sight. 
Aluminum did not fall within the trade he had learned. 
He did not suspect that the piece before him could not be 
hardened like steel. Reaching down a muffle he therefore 
proceeded to pack it for heating, using instead of charcoal 
a mixture of sand and salt that he sometimes used for 
tempering. By all the rules no folly could have been 
greater. When he had packed it he placed it in a furnace, 
brought it up slowly to a glow, and at the exact hardening 
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temperature, as he believed, cherry red, quenched 
it, quite unaware how near he had come to 
melting it down into a button. 

The result was all that he had expected 
he came to look 
it had hardened. Aluminum cannot be hardened 
by heat; yet this aluminum, reacting under the 
heat with the sand, or with the salt and its im- 
purities, or both, had undergone a 
surface induration until compared 
with pure aluminum it was as drill 
rod compared with Bessemer. 

“Only skin deep,” said Sander- 


When 


at his aluminum he found that 


‘Bad for the aluminum, but 
fine for Bedford. He took the mon- 
grel upstairs himself, puffed out 
like a pouter pigeon. Then when 
he heard himself called ‘ Mister’ for 
a change, and saw the excitement, 
he swelled out still further into a 
silk blimp sausage.” 

None of which was fine for him, 
any more than it was for the alumi- 
num, but bad, seeing that death 


son. 


also is a state of existence, and the 
flowers and fine 
expression of opinion about irrele- 


Spee hes a 
vant matters. 

All this occurred early. like his 
marriage, though not so early as 
the picnic luncheon upon sand- 
wiches that had to be shared. At 
the time of this story Bedford was 
foreman hardener for the Ascott 
Company; but if anyone imagines 
that his candle of knowledge had 
grown dim during the years he will 
have missed deep meanings. He 
till knew his trade, still heated 
and quenched and tempered with 


never a slip. And because no man 


can stand round dead during the day and at night 


his 
suffered 


likewise suffered from his pa 


than his 


to life, home 
think it 


great changes in 


more busines 


a home. 
wm 


= head of the house, his broad face 


| 
return 
mak 


still flushed from 


the heat of the day, sat breasted against the table as 
if he were a pusheart or a box and it a loading platform. 


He was eating hi 


questions; 


their homely duties while his nouns overtook his v 


He sat facing the kitchen door, as was his right 
the table sat Minna, like the patient Griselda, less 


supper and at the same time 


asking 


now and then his fire-scarred hands paused in 


erbs. 
Across 


t hien 
patient 


than she looked. Her dark hair, massed softly above her 
bright black eyes, would have framed her small face 
prettily had it not been for the wrinkles furrowing her 


forehead 


frowned down his 
clouded plate. 

You would have said, 
seeing only Minna’s p 


that she was a 


upon 


tience, 
thousand years old. 


Jimmy, however, who 


L 


had no patience ¢ 
thin features, but 
freckles, showed his 
youth more plair 





At his left Jimmy’s sun-colored countenance 


Bedford Was 
a Practical 
Man, a Steet 
Hardener 
Skilled in 
His Trade 


‘What were 


you a 


you think [ am you ¢ 
I’m that foolish I car 


Bedford was not an 


sharp questions 
tion. He knew 
their coi 


he w 
have taken 
understood this, reser 
could not ha 





for no better reason, 
to be opened with a 
of his 


he been let alone; 


freely movemer 


right, not tort 


as a 
give it. 


“T dunno,” he rep 


into dust and became 


Said B 


but after an account 
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Yet Jimmy was familiar with grief 
He had come in late from a game 
of baseball in the park to the north, 
on from 


riding hin 


and now, to use an expre 
the lots, his old man wa 
to a frazzle. 

“Why don’t you talk 
Bedford. “‘Has the cat got your 
tongue? Why don’t you talk, if 
you know?”’ Whyshouldn’t Jimmy 
talk? Why shouldn’t you 
talk, or 1—anybody, if he 
knows? Or if he doesn’t 
know, why shouldn’t he? 
Why shouldn't aman eat, 
whether he is 
or not hungry 


> 


hungry 


> Why 


shouldn’t this, why shouldn’t that 
The answer is whatever it happens to 
be. Anybody can answer questions, 
says the proverb, with an eye or 
Socrates and his ironies, but only a 
man can ask tl Anybody, 

except Jimmy, 


wise em 


that is to say, and 


any questions except those asked by 
his father. 


“T dunno,”” muttered Jimmy. 
oing that you don’t know? Who do 
an put off that way Do it 
i: eonaet 
gry; he merely spoke the form of 
nabit He was not seek ng informa 
as not foolish. His questions would 
irse regardless of repli The boy 


ted it, shrank back into himself. He 


ther than injured and rebe yu f 
because the human soul o bottle 
corkscrew He might have spoke 

its, both now and at other times, had 


ire could have 
eated, when the query crur 


reincarnated another 


‘How's That Coloring Job Coming On?"' He Asked. “1 


edford. “‘That's an Oil+Process Job. 









Bedford asked him then if he could not answer a plain 
question, repe ited the inquiry and whe Jimmy tried not 
to listen, repeated it again 

You don’t know! Maybe you don’t | vy where u 

( W 

Yes,’” was a ist wrung I ni whe I yuc 
marched up the |} ind the ur i down aga I rhy 
damnable variatior 

“Then where?” 

But Jimmy had reached his emotional lin Pithe 
that, or an idea had occurred to hir Suddet t brow 
cleared and he bega pea g 1 la lage e had 
acquired from a certain Spike ¢ 

“Dead house,” he said. “‘De morgue et 

‘Talk sense Where did you picl p that toug! 
monkey-dub? All you do is hang round pool 1 with a 
bunch of alley cat I won't have it.” 

“Didn't pu k an ivory all day,” said Jim 

**I know where you were. You get edt v u 
couldn’t tell the truth for 1 ey.” He ed ‘ er 
his continuity. “ Pool rooms all day, and the me |} rT 
with your lies. I won't have ; 

“Nix on de ivory stuff.” 

“Then where? Smoking cigarettes wit! ega How 
many cigarettes did you smoke toda 

Me Not one, see?” 

Nearer fifty You lay off of cigarette t 1 grow 
up Cigarettes are bad, smoking them the wa you do.” 
Sa listen! How could a guy b le leaf hi 
ouse tell, wid no dough on h ribs? ¥ ist we rit 

quarter from t'ree weeks ago youse never paid m¢ 

“What you want to spend it for? Pictures?” 

“No, not picture 

“Ther garette First it pool roon ther 
pictures, then it’s cigarettes Anytl yt pend m¢ 
Why don’t you save your mone 

But without waiting for the answer Bedford returned t 


Yer 
! i 3 
} hed 

me jol 
ad ‘ 





You Need a Special Equipment for 


Wi 


ng p nt ar d be yar all over again 


it } 


Where? Query 


followed query 


fort sometimes in ipstance, 
| bet blank, must have t 
" the é f then ke he } 
b 
Ww 4 t 1 were d Vu 1 we 


on da iff! 

il were 1 tw i 

Ie ne hat! 

t I du 

I g yo ea med of! ( M 


» house 


Continued on Page Ili 
























Sent Back the Ticket for Instruetions,"* 


That Job"’ 


with hi 


ory Tre 
until Jin 
“ul f ‘ 
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anne 
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id Jimmy been doing? Where had he been” 
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The Greates 


THITECOA 


ree 


verybody 
arpenter, master 


up from 


ha buel 
ves, grabbing 

ind murderous-looking 
ever could imagine. Up 
ill hands and out on the 
l-blackened dec} of the labor 
Terra Nova. One sealer 
impaled me with his gaff 

i scrambled for binoculars 


White 


imera., Never mind! 
' 


d the deck For 
f Newfoundlander 


Feet thudde 
ward, swarms ¢ 
vere pouring from the to’gal’n’ 
house, the *tween-decks, the dur 
geon. Grimed faces appeared at 


cuttle, the gal 


the engine-room 
hey tabe!l broke joose Sealer 
lined the broad rail 
ut toward the illimitable plain of 
irctt we that 
white, under the March sun 
“Whitecoats! Hear’em bawlin’? 


4, pest ulat ing 


blazed, dazzling 


Nou . laughter, cheers, 
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goatlike agility to solid ice, and in 
their heavily spiked Eskimo skinny 
woppers, or skin boots, ran like 

















“Overboard, My Sonat’ Shouted Cap'n Abram Kean 
From the Bridge 


“‘Dere 'm de whitey jackets, b’ys!” 

From a ship of anxious questing, she had become a 
hip of joyous finding. The thrill that comes but once 
For now we were to have a rally 
at the whitecoats, a killing of young seals. The Terra 
Nova, first of all the St. John’s fleet, had struck the fat. 

“Overboard, my sons!” shouted Cap’n Abram Kean, 
admiral of the fleet, from the bridge he had already 
reached. “You'll see somethin’ like seal runnin’, now 


a voyage was here, 


we've got down to the reg'lar sheet ice and no. more 
lob! Get into ‘em!” 


Overboard and At’Em 


B' I’ the men needed no urging. They thirsted for the 
) kill as harts for cooling streams. Even before the 
hip had bucked into the edge of a vast, groaning floe 
that broke crisply like gigantic candy, they had esca- 
lauded the rail, eager for a go at this whitecoat patch, 
the outseouts of the great Atlantic herd; they had slid 
down the ropes to the side sticks, or horizontal rope 
hung timbers, and were ready to spring. For, in this 
desperate game of hide and seek with the herd, here at 
last was a chance to tag something. After all these days 
of crashing, grinding, wallowing through the white wil 
derness, here was gainful slaughter. 

First of all actually to make the ice was Cyril, the 
cap’n’s grandson, a mere boy. Sixteen, I think he was; 
but beys grow strongly daring in those hardy latitudes. 
He led the leaping, yelling crowd that jumped to the 
upheaved slither of loose-broken pans, scrambled with 


madmen across its fantastic and 
tumbled-up confusions. 

At the rail, meantime, I watched; 
I, who by the grace of the sh p 
Bowring Brothers, had 
been permitted to go to the ice. 
Watching, I heard the whitecoats 
bawl, saw their puffy, white-furred 
bodies wopsing about or ly Ing prone 


owners 


on the floes that looked like frosting 
on some Brobdingnagian cake 


Speedy Cyril 


NHE old seals raised inquiring 
heads, began to swing round, to 
get under way with their peculiarly 
sinuous shimmy-—it certainly would 
not be allowed in United State 
waters. The dogs, to their shame 
be it said, were first to make for 
rifts and bobbing holes. The fe 
males lingered, but not long. They 
had to go, one way or another 
into the sea or under the sculping 
knife. With a very general farewell 
wave of scutters, or hind flippers 
the fond parents vanished. But the 
young the coveted whitecoats, still 
remained. 








Away She Ground, 
Crushed, Shuddered 
Through the Floes. 
But a Different 
Spirit Was Hers. 
The First Honors 
of the Spring 

as the Wireless 
Assured Us — Were 
the Terra Nova's 
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Cyril, the Cap'n's Grandson, a Mere Boy. 
Sixteen, I Think He Was 


For General All«Round Innocence, I Commend the 
Whitecoats to Your Attention 


“Dere’m de fat, sir!’’ a grizzled old Bonavista Bay 


man exclaimed to me. “Only a little skein o’ swiles, 
but dat ’m a beginnin’!” 

It was a beginning, all right enough; a beginning of 
nearly six weeks of the toughest, roughest, most gor 
geously colorful and comprehensively thrilling hunt that 
exists on this planet. Now, already the kill was under 
way. Swiftly the men ran, caught, struck with their 
heavy gaffs. Cyril's gaff got the first seal, for the boy 
could outrun the others. It was a fat dog. It faced 
him, raised its head, flashed sharp teeth 
such teeth work havoc on incautious hunters 
a throaty’‘R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!"” 

Whack! The seal’s head dropped. The boy’s flensiny 
knife got busy on the instant. Speed and efficiency, 
plus! A very deep and primitive excitement grappled 
me. Color? Some! The ice glowed with it. 

Now the others had gone into action. Everywhere 
the gaffs were rising, falling; towropes being cast from 
shoulders; men bending over the fat booty. Every- 
where the seals were being rolled over on the ice, deftly 
sculped. The hunters were shucking the seals out of 
their pelts as deftly and almost as quickly as you'd 
shuck a peanut. Every pelt had one forward flipper 
cut out, one kept with the skin. Blobs and spots of red 
dotted the icescape. “Snick-snick-snick” sounded the 
whetting of the knives on the steels. All about, pelted 
carcasses sprawled. 

Open came the loops of the lines, and swiftly the tows 
were laced up. The men began dragging their plunder 
back toward the ship. Through ice defiles and around 


sometimes 
and flung 
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les tenderly blue they toiled, each bending far 
forward with the weight of the load, each with gaff swaying 
over shoulder. Long, sinuous lines of crimson formed; 
they 


pinnac 


ned to broader roads, converging shipward. In 
culps, fur side to the ice, flesh side quiver 
urrant jelly. Here, there, a round seal 

; } kinned— was trailing 
of a gaff. Thus the first wealth of the 


hered at the ship side. 





he rail, all who had borne no hand in the 


la 
were gathered, and babels arose. Men clung 





rig and ratlines. Officers peered over the high 
bridge cloth. Shouts, gibes, cheers, laughter rang into the 
thin, shining alr. Big red pat hes began to form on the 
ice. This, from the cap’ 

“Out with them straps now! Out with the whip line! 
Take ’em on the after winch! Don’t put y’r gaff point 
down! Remember, every hole in a skin is ten cents out 

’ your pocket! Now then, aboard with ’em! Look yary!” 

And inboard came the sculps, swiftly, while the winch 
roared and rattled, steam gushed, men shouted. The rails 
reddened; so, too, the black decks. Lusty hands dragged 
the round seals up with iron hooks and ropes. Aboard, 
they were pelt ina jiffy. A comfortable pile of fat 
already filled the scuppers, steaming. 


‘ } 1) } ’ 
Come ashore, all hands! 





Up they swarmed, bizarrely crimsoned of hand and boot. 
I p the rope they hauled themselves, over the rail. More 
babel. The decks smoked and guttered. The sweet, pure 
air, tingling with ozone, grew heavy with a |} 

ckish smell. My camera was working overtime 
Full speed ahead!”’ shouted Cap'n Kean 
The bridgemaster jerked the engine-room ’ 
A bell clanged far below. The archaic engines began to 
imp and thud again, like a tired heart. Away drew th 
va from that place where now, save for some 





rtled survivors surging up and down in open bays, all 
eal life had vanished. Away she ground, crushed, shud 
dered through the floes, as for so many days now. But a 
different spirit was hers. Tuned up, electrified, nerve- 


tautened, her men were different men. For the first honor 
f the spring —as the wireless assured us—were the Terra 
Nova’s. She was then, as till the end she remained, high 


liner of the fleet 





The first whitecoat cut, 
Commercial Seal Products 


\ ITH an eagerness not less acute than the men’s I was 
all this time doing my own hunting, even though it's 
hard to operate camera and pencil with freezing fingers. 
But the task was worthwhile; for if life in the raw has 
power to stir the pulses, the seal hunt puts them high. 
Before wading through any more slaughter, let’s stop 
a minute to get some general idea about this hunt as a 
whole. The two commercially hunted Atlantic seals 
are the harps and the hoods, cousins to the Pacific 
é yet killed not for their fur but for their 
and fat. Atlantic-seal fur is not fast, save 
or ly that of the cat, or stillborn seal. The hides 






and fat, however, are immensely valuable. At 
St. John’s the sculps are peeled, the skins salted 
and sent to England to be worked up into leather; 


s ground, steam-cooked, refined, sunned i 





glass-roofed tanks till it’s a pure white, tasteless 
and odorless oil. And that’s a miracle, no less; for 
seal sculps and oil, originally, remind one of anything 
but the roses of Gulistan. 

My Lady Dainty everywhere carries hand bags a 


fine leather articles made of such skins; yes, and oft 


wears shoes made of them too. Her costliest perfumes and 





eETest sible. Sa 
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One by One the Gangs Shinned Over the Rail and Leaped to the Rolling, Grinding Pans The Decks Filled With Black-Grimed Men. 










Continued on Page 123 


Flags Bristled 


Torchlights Were Deatt Reund 
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LIPS 8y THOMAS BEER 


rescue, and talking quickly with clear flutters of 
words: “‘Searlet fever, Mr. Presi . . . Yes 
The Lips Beneath sir. He has a big livery. He'll be twenty-one 
the Mustache Said, : in. . .” Martin raised an eyebrow at Luther 

“Be twenty-one in October.” 

Grant scrubbed his beard about with a glove ar 
turned to Mrs. Grant. Hesaid,“. . . | 
Headquarters . . . moreabout horses thar 
ever saw, Julie.”” Jubilee’s ears twitched 


Cele Grown Jome 
finee ce "Vee, 
Said Luther 


“Yes, Gen'rat" 


, form seemed to shake. A green leather cigar case 
i with all four hoofs ; ia came suddenly from the coat. Luther snatched a 
dust squirted up from cigar and the train slipped away. 
and fell on Luther’ Luther waved an arm, wishing for a hat to wave 
aid, “Well, if you want Lads ran after the train up the tracks and Camelliu 
* downhill, boy, go an’ : George dropped from the shed. His shirt soared in the de 
1 a palm on the gray : , : _ ot ‘ cent and Luther glanced about for the Widow Grosscup 
ibilee lunged forward, ' ; He saw Sue Grosscup beside a lady in a white, fringed 
ind there was sudden A ; ' mantle, and to Sue he bawled, ‘‘ Hey, Sue! You tell your 
ither’s black hair. They > mamma she’s got to make Camellius George's shirts longer 
the curved lane of West ; 4 on him! A person’d take him for six, an’ he’s sixteen!” 
umped a stone fence with |S - . His clerk retorted, “*. . . wear suspenders like a 
es in his hooked arms on ; " i Chris . . . wouldn't But her yellow hair 
ue shirt. Seythes halted . ‘es was blowing in a bright muss over her mouth and her green 


gust wheat and men waved : oa ; eyes. 

aid Luther, ‘bust “You put your hair into a net so’s I can see what you're 
ve you're a steam engine!"’ and eyes. The President had spoken yesterday in Pittsburgh; saying,” Luther complained. He turned to Martin Sum 
{ against the flickering mane that lashed this special train was taking him on to Washington. mer and said, “Hey, Marty! When you git here? Say, 
houses of Buford hopped by, right and Four years had not changed the tawny beard, and a cigar you saved my life for me! When y’git here? 
lowed. They entered Summer Street smoked placidly in one gloved fist. The gloves of lavender The ugly man laughed and answered, with kind slow- 

wee and Luther stiffened in his saddle; seemed strange. The white lady must be Mrs. Grant, and ness, “‘Just now. Here’s Clara.” 
with a prance at the stables; no groom General Badeau was talking across her shoulder, staring Luther dismounted and kissed his sister respectfully 
ne archway with its curving sign, ““L. at the procession that heaved itself below the brass in a under her veil sewn with dots. She smiled. He could 


> 


‘and Summer Street was naked, fluctuation of heads. Luther grinned. Grant was leaning never see a word, but she patted his cheek and buttoned 
down to shake hands briefly with the people. Who in this his shirt, as usual. Translation to New York and the 
1 ear and gaped. He stared at his crowd had ever been told by him how to dress wet leather? further glories of a house with five servants had not al 
med dolls of his four sisters lay in the Who had ever ridden twenty miles to get him a box of tered her habit of arranging him te suit herself. She was 
made his steps glitter with the new cigars? Jubilee edged forward. Luther checked him with twenty-five and her slaps had always been redoubtable 
tered yesterday by Camellius George. a knee and looked with pride at the station, central in this She had always been subtly minded, and now her gown 
) its tail before the post office. A very — stirring plain of faces. Then he winced; Camellius George showed, below the white mantle, strange patterns of 
from the stables and puffed its fur, Cole was hopping up and down on the shed, not ten feet green tracery that matched her eyes. 
Then Luther saw a receding muddle above Grant's eyes, and his blue shirt had worked from his “Well, anyhow,” Luther said, “‘y’ain’t took to h’istir 
ist boughs at the street’s end; people breeches. A girdle of pink skin showed horribly as the your skirts up to your knees like them women at the 
tation; a globe of black smoke rose lean boy hopped, his white socks and copper heels bounc-  Springs.’’ Nor was she painted. He observed, ‘ You look 
f, loaded with boys. There was no train ing on the slope of slate. fine. Where’s the babies?” 
long, son,”’ said Luther, and Jubilee Luther stood in his stirrups and called, ‘‘ Hey, Camellius Her lips moved and Luther attended the movement 
Street with curious jerks of his skull George! You put your shirt tail into your pants or I'll give with his eyebrows drawn together, but got no good of the 
ho in this emptiness. you a bust on the ear'll make you look like mashed up effort. Martin Summer said, though, “Tarrytown —all 
ages and several. of his riding horses fence!’ His brother stopped, but Mrs. Grant's circular right.’’ So Luther knew that his nieces were bestowed in a 
pool of beings. Guests of the hotel at fan stopped, too, and directly Luther saw the President's house beside the Hudson River, rented for hot weather. 
ide part of the tide that engulfed the eyes take fire from the sun. The cigar rose to the beard and He somewhat resented that unseen house. It was better 
P amber brick and moved against the sank. Icy cannon balls bumped in Luther’s stomach. In for Martin to bring Clara down to Buford where they 
nless cars. Smells of leather and «a moment the changeless voice would call, “Here, or- belonged and go fishing in the brooks above Skunk Falls. 
of perfume and peppermint entered derly!” and the left thumb would beckon. The left thumb The great parade of 1865 had danced to pieces about 
He made Jubilee trot about an edge of the beckoned. People spread off the tracks. Camellius Luther's feverish head and he had dropped from his horse 
he tracks serenely. Jubilee tapped a George slid down and hung his socks from the shed. before Willard’s Hotel in Washington to wake and find 
f and walked pensively up the ties toward Jubilee walked forward and turned sideways. Coils of the world silent. But Martin’s words had been compre- 
nmer of the last car's platform. sweat ran on Luther’s back. He would not understand hensible from the first. The lean tall man spoke as plainly 
etal balconies stuck to cars Luther thought one word. The lavender glove met his fingers. The as did Sue Grosscup or Camellius George, who had scram- 
t pomp. Who cleaned the things? Men lips beneath the mustache said, “Cole. Grown some bled on Jubilee and was meaning to ride him up Summer 
led the tracks; warm hands were reached since . ,. .” Street through the complex lingering crowd. 
brass. A little fellow climbed clear over the “Yes, sir,” said Luther. “Yes, gen’ral. I-—I’m stone- “Git down off’n that, you big fool,”’ said Luther, grip- 
ing and then tumbled back. deaf, now, sir.”’ ping the boy’s belt and bringing him to earth kindly. 
The door opened. A plump woman in white came forth. The eyes stared with flecks tossed into them by the ‘“ Well, how's your business, Marty? I seein the Pittsburgh 
\ bearded man walked past her to the rail and stood, brazen rail. Then Jubilee pulled aside. Luther saw the papers that this gold has got Wall Street all mussed up.” 
ducking his ruddy face to the prompt froth of waving fair top of a tall man’s head. It was Martin Summer's He strolled between his horse and the grandee. Camel- 
handkerchiefs head. Those were Martin Summer's pale whiskers, and lius George hopped ahead with much dignity and scorned 
Luther's elbows smote his ribs in an obedient jerk. his one hand rested easily on the dirty platform. Luther other boys. Luther's four small sisters appeared, wagging 
His spine straightened. It was Grant, and Luther squared beamed. His brother-in-law should be in New York, plaits of rusty hair, and proved by the stains on their 
himself in the saddie for the inspection of those immovable stockbroking, but Martin was gloriously here, for his pantalets that the station roof was painted red along the 








gutters. Mrs. Summer considered them with a smile that 
lasted a long moment. Luther stopped watching Martin 
Summer’s comments on the gold market and watched his 
ister smile. It was odd; the stirring of her lips did not 


alter the pointed rosy face misted over by the veil; she 


smiled as if a statue smiled in its rigidity 
He asked, ‘“‘ What you laughin’ at, 
Sue Grosscup interpreted, “‘She says 
too old for pant 
“Git out,” said Luther. ‘Mamma always had ’em in 






> 
ifa: 


girls are 


” 


The four virgins whirled and glared at him. Luther 
cratched an ear. People were smiling all around. He 


must have shouted. Sue Grosscup often warned him of 


speaking loudly. 

He said, ‘‘Well, you send ’em the right kind of dud 
down out’n New York, Clara, an’ I'll see they wear 'em. 
Go home, girls, an’ git washed for supper.” 

The girls made atrocious signs with their swift mout! 
Their green eyes blinked, and Emma, who was thirteen, 
announced « learly that she would go to hell before getting 
washed at four when supper was at five. Luther cuffed her 
head resignedly and told Clara, “‘They hang round the 
table too much. If I wasn’t so stupid I'd git me a wife to 
mind ’em.” 

Sue Grosscup settled her paper sleeve protectors and 
gazed at an elm. Mrs. Summer laughed a little and 
mounted the high curb before the brown marble steps of 
the Summer mansion, which bulked for sixty feet along 
the sidewalk, its white columns and vinous brick now 
mottled by shadows that seemed stains. Luther admired 


one was a person who re ad novels and could play the 
piano. She had married Martin Summer as tranquilly 
as though the grandee were a farmer. 

He asked, “‘ How long you stayin’, Clara 

Martin Summer answered for her, “Tomorrow night, 
br tner ‘ 

“Aw, say,”” Luther mourned, ‘what kind of visit d’you 
ll that? You ain’t been here but them two days in April 
to let you ride Jub’lee. He's 


> 





net las’ year! I was goin’ 
ll broke now.” 

Clara's husband laughed and clapped the boy’s shoulder, 
His lips mentioned, “Market’s . . . bad. . stay 


home and see they don’t . . all my money, Luther.” 
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“Sure,” said Luther, “them heathen in Wall Street’l 
take ev’rything you got. You was a fool to sell so much 
land here. You and Clara'll end up grindin’ one them 
" The broker touched 


hand organs on the street, like 
his wrist. Luther ended the prophecy 


a cough and 
blush. Some women from the Springs had paused on the 
He said, ‘‘ Well, come up to the stabl 
an’ see the Empress Eugenie that Demarest sent me dow: 
from New York. 
But Martin had business in the brownstone bank and 
strolled on. Luther mounted Jubilee and let the hors« 
trot up the cobbles. Camellius George hopped in long 
strides to keep up with him and twisted his face, stating 


sidewalk to listen 


t’s got red wheels.” 


“Clara looks .. . sick.’ 
**Don't see so. Wish she'd stay long "nough to comb the 
girls out some, They’ve took to swearin’,”’ Luther re 
flected, “pretty bad. And I think Katie’d been chev 
some plug when she was sick yest’day. She'll be aimin’ t 
copy that hussy up to the Springs and ride a horse on a 
man’s saddle next. What’s that fool’s name?” 
Camellius George pronounced it, but Luther could not 
understand until the boy squatted and wrote “ Dallas” in 
the mud where water dripped from the trough at the 
stables. The black-haired lad continued, ‘‘ Actre 
dances . .. York.” 
““Git out,’”’ said Luther. ‘‘ You think every woman tha 
dresses fancy’s a actress sinct I let you read Harry’s High 
Times on Broadway.” He dismounted and reproved 
Camellius George from experience. Luther had talked to 
an actress in Mill’s Café at Washington on furlough after 
Cold Harbor. He explained, ‘You can tell this Dalla 
ain’t a actress ‘cause she rides out with that Mrs. Budd 
that’s a jeweler’s wife in New York. Actresses don’t 
assoc’ate with women, because the women git jealous of the 





men gawpin’ at the actresses. See 
Camellius George pounded a heel on a cobble and said, 
“Well, but as 


“Shut your mouth or the flies’ll git in,’’ Luther warned 


him affably. ‘You're a big fool, Camellius George. You 
can ride Jub’lee in.” 
The boy flushed and accu ately swung himself up o 


Jubilee’s saddle. He sat wi.n his wide shoulders paraded 
and rode the gray into shadow, under the old archway, 
dismounting wi the correct snap of his heels together 


It was an excellent copy of Luther’s manner. Luther 





grinned tting on the trough. Camellius 


If this fuss over the Alabama claims with 






was all r g} t 


England came 


i war he would send Camellius George to General Grant 





with a letter and they would make job for him in ti 
! Hea larte I'r p 

ie G wandered fro he flood of gow tall 

} rn puddle n the lewalks and Luther a 

ire t (Came is is gittin good, Sue He can la 
fT il eas we as anybody I eve et 

H D kkeeper locked her t} irn bet i her yel \ 
head a 1 i ne gree eye Luthe ter who were 
} ling e another before | house a the stres 
W é ir he Spring i iy the hort \ 
Buford, gazed at tl ght tl hor d 
tich of er sue Git pt A e ha aw a 
rid, be g her lean waist a t Them w ‘ 
Drear the r nec hee 

Here was a hole f 1 complime Luthe ud r} 


ain’t none of ’em so good a figger as you g 


> "em look like 





“Wags the deeply red ip broke 











well 

‘Awful hot for end of August, Sue. I wa sbout 
them bustles that 4a 

Sue said, ““Comein . sign the bill Mustn’t tet 
none . . . folks Springs git away without 
payin’ they did last year.” 

She had kept books for his dead father through the 
whole war although she was not yet twenty and | 
had let her write letters this winter to some base f v 
left the Springs without settling accounts she wrot i 
majestic hand full of flourishes and hi gnature | ed 
awkward at the foot of the bills as he ined thet 
tiny office beside the archway Sue said so. She t a 
“You . like you was diggin’ potatoe ! ind « ed 
her nose 

“Tt’s a good thing a person so stupid as me ha ta 
bookkeeper so good as af 

rhe girl bl! ; last signature neatly and stuffed the 
blotter into the end of the sentence. Luther tool i 
his mouth and grinned. This must be love \ 
daughter at the Alexandria remount had acted so He 
rested | naked pink elbows on the de and sa y i 


"1 — 
got eyes on you as green as Clara's 


Continued on Page 100 




















He Said, “Hey, But You're a Ugly Muss for a Actress! Give it Heret"* 
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“Get Out!" Shrieked Red to the Chilton Players. 


Ss 








‘Let Someone Play That Can" 








chair in Travers’ office, pushed back the flaming 
thatch from his moist forehead and scowled at Tiny, 
who returned good for evil by smiling blandly: 

“Tired, Red?” 

“Tired?” rasped the other. ‘I'll tell Susie lam! Tired 
as hell trying to pry jack out of this burg. Been running 
my feet off all morning, and how much you think I got?” 

“Five hundred?” ventured Travers. 

“Five hundred turndowns. One hundred and a quarter, 
and most of that in promises. Believe me, Tiny, I'd be on 
a rattler hitting the rails for Frisco tonight if I hadn’t said 
I'd see you through. It wasn’t so bad last season, but 
they're so tight now you couldn't get a dime to stage the 
World Series here, with the Dempsey-Wills fight for a 
curtain raiser.” 

“Same story, I suppose?"’ yawned Tiny, shifting his 
two hundred and fifty pounds of jelled bulk to reach for 
cigars. ‘‘Have one?” 

“Sure,” said Red; “just for the pleasure of getting 
something without having to flop on my knees and wring 
my hands. Yeh, same old yarn. Bad business, mines 
shut down, slow collections. Besides, most of them can’t 
see why we should have to spend more money for players 
than we did last year or the year before that.” 

“Did you explain?” 

“Sure,"’ was the disgusted response. “Told ’em about 
the important money Harkness was blowing for stars, but 
you might as well hiss a guy that’s stone deaf. Just as soon 
give the game to Ajax by default.” 

“We can get some of the lads we had last year, can’t 


o” 


CNTEVENS dropped with limp weariness into the other 
~~) 


we 

“Nothing doing. I wrote to Grant and Donovan and 
Spriggs, and they’ve all been called on and raised. Hark- 
ness is paying the three of them more than we've got for 
a whole team. Saw old Froglegs Preston at the Commercial 
Club this morning, and what do you think the old egg 
wheezed at me?” 

“What?” asked Tiny with interest. 


By Sam flellmeamn 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


“Said he regretted that Chilton had ever found it 
necessary to go out of town for players. Thought that 
with proper training the boys here could be whipped into a 
ball team that would, oh, yeh, reflect credit on our mag- 
nificent city. He knows as much about baseball as I do of 
bull fighting.” 

“Did you pull the civic-pride stuff on him?” 

“Did I? Tiny, you'd ‘a’ got a lump in your throat if 
you'd heard my piece. Told him that the annual game 
between Chilton and Ajax was the only thing that let the 
post-office people know that mail was still being delivered 
here. Tried to stir him up by telling him that Harkness 
was sneering at us and calling us pikers. That got him a 
little and then he turned loose on you.” 

“What about, this time?” 

“Said if you had spent the dough right last year we'd 
‘a’ had a winning team. Kind of gave me the idea he 
thinks you’re a joke manager. On the square, Tiny, I'd 
like to send a lot of school kids in there next month and 
let Ajax wipe up the earth with them. Serve these tight- 
fisted birds right.” 

Travers turned his heavy-lidded eyes on Stevens. 

“How much money we got?” 

“About $600 altogether to corral twelve or fifteen play- 
ers with. Do you know what Harkness offered Grant for 
one day’s work? Two hundred smackers and expenses. 
The old boy’s sure made up his mind to give Chilton one 
grand beating this year. Feller told me he said he’d have 
all Arizona laughing at this burg and its fat-boy baseball 
boss.” 

“So Froglegs thinks I’m a rotten manager?” 

“Yeh, and I guess he thinks that I’m just as rotten a 
scout and captain and collector and the other jobs I got. 
Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“We've got three weeks yet, haven't we?” 


“Sure, we got three weeks, but what do you expect 
some of them babies at the orphan asylum to grow into 
Cobbs by that time?”’ 

“No, but we can do a lot of thinking in that time.” 

“Well,” snapped Stevens, ‘‘see if you can think up 
about 1500 iron men. I'd like to be able to hire a pitcher 
with two arms, anyhow.” 

Tiny smoked silently. 

“Get to see Jamerson yet?” he asked at length. 

“No,” said Red, reaching for his hat. ‘I’m going over 
there now. He'll probably give me ten dollars and three 
cheers. See you tonight.” 

Travers hunched his bulk lower into the chair and gazed 
at the wall. He was thinking of what Froglegs had said. 
Preston was president of the Commercial Club, head of the 
Chilton National, and the town’s lord high executioner 
in general. It hurt Tiny to be regarded as a failure with 
the baseball team. True, he had been a failure at nearly 
everything else, but that was by the way. The game 
between Chilton and Ajax was the one big event of Vale- 
chula County, and the directorship of either team was the 
supreme in public distinction. Everybody was interested 
in the yearly contest, the sporty and younger element 
because of the playing itself, the women and the church 
folk because the gate receipts went for the benefit of the 
Valechula Orphan Asylum. 

The year before, Ajax had won after an eleven-inning 
battle, and Chilton barely raised its civic voice above a 
whisper for a month after the game. Then it began talking 
about next year, but the copper mines shut down and 
enthusiasm did likewise. Ajax was better off industrially, 
and in the person of Jim Harkness it had a millionaire 
angel willing to go the limit to produce a winner. 

There were no eligibility rules governing the game. 
Both towns frankly went after all the ball players in the 
vicinity who were worth hiring, professionals and semi- 
professionals being brought from Tucson, Phoenix, Bisbee 
and even farther points. On one occasion Harkness had 
imported a man from the California State League. As a 











general rule the teams had been fairly well balanced, bu 


it had early become obvious that Ajax was determined to 


leave no doubt as to its superiority this year. 
Tiny rose with a sigh and crossed the square to th 
Chilton National. Preston greeted him coldly. 
“We need money,” said Traver bluntly, ** or 
walk all over us.” 
Froglegs cleared his throat. 
“You know how conditions are 
“Yes, of course. Would you,”’ : 
a good-sized donation if I should resign : 


ked Tiny slowly, “‘mak 









71 


ger be appointed; your son, for ex imple? 
had been a consistent seeker of the honor. 
“What make you id 
reply. a 
“You believe I have 


think I might? was the evasiv 


“Well” —he 
I do 


“T wouldn’t exactly 
have spent the m« 
cribed—er—more judiciously, shall we say? 

7" Maybe. We've got about $600 now. How far do yi 
think that will go when Harkness is hiring the best 


itating 


you ¢ ould 





believe 


in the state? You want us to meet on even term 


The way it looks 


players 


don’t now, the score will be 54 


? 
you, 


to 1 when rain stops the game in the fifth inning. I've heard 


you yourself that the team did more to adverti 
Chilton than 

* Yes, yes, I know, but 

“Conditions,” persisted Tiny, “are not 
Ajax 


of $2500. 


better a 


mucl 


Expects to get it back betting if 
him on.” 


r discouraging view of 


fool enough to take 


‘You take 





a rathe 








Ajax will 


d another mana- 


Young Preston 
e from Ajax, “try to get 


failed with the team, don’t you?’ 


uu—sc things get better 
ball ag 


Ise ened and 


I understand Harkness himself has made a donation 
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t Can’t you dynamite some money out of these ha 


here? It’s going to be a burlesque from what I can s¢ 


There’s some talk at home of dropping Chilton and tal 
e on Bowie for the October game.” 
“Don’t worry,” flared Tiny; “it won't be a burlesq 


unless you furnish the comedy. What did you want to 
me about?” 
“The Grayson tract. What do you ask for it now 
“What I always wanted. Twenty-five thousand dollar 
e “What do you say,” said Harkness, “ 
The other laughed shortly. 


to twelve 


*“Some more burlesque?” 
“Well,” shrugged the man 
more 
from anyone else, now that the 
mines are shut down 
t and business on the 
bum.” 

“IT can wait till 
an you?’ asked 
, Harkness. There was 
} mockery in the tone, 
Tiny’s lips tight- 
he was si 

lent. It was true, he 

couldn’t afford to 
t wait. The Grayson 
tract at the edge of 
towr represented the 
last of the estate left 
by the elder Travers, 


““Why shouldn’t 1?” cut in Travers with a of “That’s your best 
anger. ‘Stevens and I have combed the town for money offer, is it?’’ said 
How much,” he shot suddenly at Preston, “will you loan Tiny. 
me on the Grayson tract “Yes. Best and 
‘To buy ball play ers with? le banke final.” 
“What do you care?”’ retorted ' et me ‘I’ve got some 
have $5000 for ninety day machinery on the 
“Ordinarily I would, but the di place and > 
“The place is worth §$ ness ered me “I’ve seen the layout,”’ cut in H Kne “Tl ¢ ey 








$15,000 three months ago 
“If you can get him to repeat that offer,” said Frogleg 
“T would advise you to accept.”’ 
‘You won't make the loan?” 
‘I think not. Why don’t you see Harkne He 
town.” 
**He is?” 
“He was in t 
find him at the hx 
Sure enough, the 


tel,” 
Ajax 
smoking. 

“Hello, Travers,” 


I'n 


he greeted. “You're just the mar 


looking for. Just thinking of dropping over to your office.” 
“What do you want? To buy some of my ball players?”’ 


There was the suspicion of a sneer in Harkness’ laug! 


magnate was in the lobby, 


$14,000 for the \ 


Travers hesitated 


o buy 


You can use some oO 
laugh, ‘‘t l 


Got vour check book here 


i 


"ll fying met Stever later in the da . ist 
thought,” remarked Red; “ Jamersor tered me 


dollars.” 
‘And the 

1 “No; business was 
‘Listen,”’ 

definitely yet, have we 


‘Not, but I think we can get Hazen from 1 


three cheers?” grinned Tir 


too bad for them 


said the manager. “‘ We have 


“Hardly. From what I hear, you haven’t one that’s if we can’t 
worth a counterfeit dime.” 

“Think so?”’ 

“You can't bluff me,” asserted the Ajax angel. “I wis 


you did have a few players. We want a little competitic 





n. 


“Don't be a Foot," He Whispered. 
“Don't You Know How Money Runs 
Up When it's Doubied Like That?"’ 


heer 


“ 


vv 















“ Most of Them Can't See 
Why We Shoatd Have ta 


Spend Mure Aleney far 


7 Players Thaa We Did 
A « i* Last Year 
ta rdered ‘I ) ‘ ‘ 
Ww 1 gre v ‘ 
ul ' I g to get upa ll tea 
Hl é ff the Ch tmas tres Here vhu 
l ‘ \ yt ght if 
be re he game \ ‘ j 
et i te le up strict of | ¢ le { 
ell the Frogleg ‘ ca ‘ 
ive ¢ ‘ t ‘ { a 
‘ ‘ 
ere are if g? I've ‘ e fie 1 
ive } | et ‘ ‘ i 
, 
i t y al I ‘ 





pray 


Continued on Page 92 
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Public Men im Dimmer Coats 


- 


By Primcess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 





“GVARLY in the season the chiefs of for- 
4 eign missions dined with the Presi 
4 dent of the United State Beside 
he ambassadors and ministers with their 
ves there wa e other foreign couple 
husband and | 
kindly 
looked their best, 


ked my 


and we felt 


greatly honored by thi invitatior 
: plendid old room 
is the guests were assembling every 


f the noble proportions, beau 
perfect floral 
swith becoming light, which 
tified to Mrs 
lé In the East Room, Secretary and 

Hughes 


olonel Shert 


poke 
ful decorations and the 
ingement 
Harding's personal good 
received the guests, with 
!! and Miss Harlan, of the 
ident’s household, to aid in welcoming 
nd to put shy 
CT ¢ 


strangers at their ease. 
ourse we were all very prompt, and 
e dreased in their best. Even the 

either military or 
itie, covered with gold lace, while 


ore Tull untlorm, 





of court or military decorations 


vided their gay bits of color and showed 


ws had been won on the field of 
Ambas- 
chargés from the 

yuntries, friendly South Amer 
eighbors all smiled at one another as 


who played 


battle or by lory civilian service. 


. i 
f our Allies, 


host lined us up around 
wious room in a great crescent; the 

Ambassador, doyen of the diplo- 
at the immediate right of the 
husband and 
at the other end, the only guests 
ed no official rank at all. To 
be a White House baby or a Russian refu 


corp 


main doorway, whereu my 
1 were 


who pos es 


one pleasant privileges although 
Before we had time 


gee give 


i hay 
hey nave 


no rigits 
») fee! weary the double doors were thrown 
wide open and on the threshold stood the 
President and the first lady of the land 
he, as always, imposing; she, charming, 
and with the smile which makes 
They went round the 


graceful, 


one feel at home 





omplete circle, he first, she follow Ing; and 


they 


Mrs. 
with a 


dshake and a happy word 
varying his phrase, the President was, as usual, 
magnetic, and I think each of the foreigners there 
his gave the chief of a great nation 


every warm 


two, 


greeted guest 


har or 
Alway 
vustly 
felt that 
pecial pleasure. 
creating 


presence 
I have never seen anyone possessing the 
facuity of 
this impression ina 
handshake and a 


word to the same 
extent Mr. Harding 


does, 


At Table 


TINH E circle fin- 

ished, the march 
the dining 
We 
Mr. 
Harding giving his 
irm to Madame 
lusserand and lead 
ing the way to the 
tate dining room, 
through the full 
length of the White 
House corridor. 
here the 
three sides of 


out to 
room began. 


went by rank, 


table 
made 
an open square and 
large. No 
crowded; 


was very 


one was 
there was plenty of 
between the 
eats for the dishes 
to 
and the dinner was 
promptly 
lently 
table was quite 
lovely. Masses of 
pink blossoms had 


space 


pass with ease, 


and si- 


served, The 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW 


Secretary of State Hughes 


Harding Accompanied by the President's 


Secretary, Mr. Chriatian 

been arranged in low baskets by 

a seemingly careless hand, with 

here and there a high golden 

vase carrying the flowers up 
above our heads. The view 
was thus quite uninter- 
rupted, and a very impres- 
sive one it was as I looked 
along the well-decked table, 
where glass and china were of 
admirable elegance and delicacy. 
From this handsome surface rose 
occasionally either candelabra or 
graceful fruit holders of the best classic 
Empire style, in ancient gilded bronze. 
I inquired the origin of these fine 
pieces, and learned they had been 
chosen and used by Dolly Madison, 
and had figured at state dinners ever since. All theserv- 
ing was done by colored men, quietly dressed, and, as 
I told the one who smilingly pulled out my chair and 
gathered ‘up my fan and gloves for me, I had never 
seen a more beautiful party in any European court. 
His smile broadened, and I’m sure he took a real pride 
in the feast at which he had served. 

I hadn't been to a function of this kind since war- 
time, and its flavor of official ceremony was rather in- 
teresting. My neighbors were new to me, one being the 
elderly and handsome Minister from Bolivia, while the 
other was the very distinguished Minister from Sweden. 
They were about as different companions as could be 
found. First I heard something of South America; 
then my partner gave me the names of certain of the 
other men who were seated in our neighborhood. It 
seemed quaint to the Russian half of my mind to be 
told that a large blond across the table was the newly 
arrived Minister from Finland—that province of old 
Russia which had always given the imperial govern- 
ment so much trouble in old days. I was reminded 
by that of my own curious situation; and wondered 
again whether I was to the mind of this Finn a White 


PHOTO 


BY THE NATIONAL PHOTO. OO 
Mrs. John W. Weeks, Wife of 
the Secretary of War 


van | House baby or a Russian refugee. I decided he 
probably wasn’t thinking at all of the problem I wa 
trying to solve; so I left the matter in doubt and 
turned to my right-hand neighbor, to talk of Russia 
and Germany and Bolshevism. 

Sweden had been a neutral, a pro-German neu 
tral, through the war; and since the Bolsheviki have 
preyed on Russia the Swedes have followed Ger 
many’s example and traded with them, not without 
having some disillusions on practical grounds, I 
fancy. 
to my attitude or things I might have heard from 
Russia, what our hopes were for the future there; 


the 


But his excellency had many curiositie 


and I guessed that though policy or fear of 
Teuton kept the Scandinavians where they were, 
perhaps some anxiety as to the end of the road they 
followed might be lurking in the clearest Swedish 
To have the Bolsheviki for neighbors means 
disorder; and Germany for a friend means domi: 

an attempt at it 


Wallenberg 


thoroughbred traditions can’t 


brains. 


tion or which one must re 


Besides, a with ancient name 
sympathize wit] 
crimes of one gang which led the world into the \ 
or with another which is trying to destroy civil 
tion. We had an interesting talk that night 


Political Chitchat 


FIND somehow I would rather discuss 
with 
than with those who agree with me; provided the: 
can keep their tempers of course. 


politic 
men who hold views different from mine 


It is exciting to 
argue and try to convert whenever possible. I al 
ways like to know what is in the opposition’s mind 
anyhow, if I must battle for my principles and for 
my cause; and one of the real pleasures of Wash 
ington is to me the meeting of such a variety of for 





eigners, on neutral ground, when I can dig up 
past and 
Europe’s future and can venture opinior 
which bring out their theories. But at 
the White House the parties were 
rather too official for lengthy talk 
and save in some corner where 


all sorts of problems of Europe’ 


two 
people might stand for a few mo 
ments chatting, the company wa 
brilliant ks 
of color and of sound 


a moving tleidoscope 

After din- 
ner there was a program of ad 
mirable music, 


Mrs. 
move which 


and at about 


eleven Harding made a 
the 


swered. They spoke to those near 


President an- 


fare we I] 


and 
farther 
Then, her arm on his, they 
withdrew, and the great 
doors were closed. It was the Sec- 
retary of State and the presidential 
household to whom we expressed our 
thanks and our good nights. 
The large receptions—-diplomatic, supreme 
court, army and navy and congressional 
followed one another rapidly through the 
season, and were all very grand levees; 
especially those given for the diplomats and 
for the Army and Navy, which were more gorgeous because 
of all the uniforms. This Administration had started a new 
custom, which seemed a very sensible innovation to every- 
one. When the diplomatic reception occurred it was Secre- 
tary Hughes and his wife who received with the President 
and Mrs. Harding; for the Army and Navy reception it was 
Secretaries Weeks and Denby with Mrs. Weeks and Mrs 
Denby. This was instead of having all the cabinet every 
time, in a long line. There was also a very good arrange- 
ment of using various entrances to the White House, thus 
dividing the crowd, and bringing in certain officials early, 
without any waiting for them by the long lines of the gen- 
eral public which formed in the corridors and moved 
slowly through the rooms. Diplomatic corps, the Supreme 
Court, heads of departments, the cabinet, with a few for- 
eigners or visitors of distinction, came in and left thus, 
through the south entrance, and a pleasant grouping of 
these guests with much gay conversation always occurred 
in the large round lower hall while we waited for our mo- 
tor cars. 
One evening we had an opportunity of meeting Laddie 
Boy down there. He was generally suppressed on party 
evenings, but that particular night he happened to be 


short 
bowed to those who were 


est them a 


on. 


double 


WASH 





=~ 


—— 











passing out to take an evening airing 
and doubtless was excited and pleased 
at finding himself among company. He 
dashed off from his attendant’s side and 
fawned on a group of important ladies, 
ted together on 
i not expected his atten- 


who were s¢ a sofa. 
nad 


tions, and there was a wild scattering 


The ladie 


of fans, gloves and bags as they aban- 
doned their seats and fled before the 
delighted Laddie Boy. He was soon 
captured by his guardian, and con- 
ented at once to dash out into the 


{ and leave his frightened vic- 
tim Most of us liked Laddie Boy 
wished he would 


to make another friendly demon- 


iragen 


though, and come 
DaAckK 

I watched with ple asure these crowds 
the White House gathered. The 
important men and attractive women, 
latter in their and 

made a fine picture; and I en- 


of it 


here was an admirable 


that 


the best jewels 
gowns, 
joyed the show all and lister Ing 
to the music. 
band, generally the Marine Band, I 
think, stationed in the front hall, and 
besides their own bandmaster another 


person hovered about, giving them ad- 


vice; quite evidently he imparted inspiration. 
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He was a 


tall man, rather slim, pale of face, clean shaven and with 





longish slightly 





grizzled hair worn loosely, a strong 


nose 


brow with keen eyes that almost disappeared 
imes in a humorous expression peculiarly his own. 


His mouth was very mobile and sensitive, his activities 


An interesting 


for finance and 


were almost unceasing. 
a duai genius 
friend of my father’s, an 
sallies a 
ic work 
h 





and he has nof 


ear of making enemies. 


several members of Congress at one 


exactly what he thought of a bill that they 


Incidentally h 


eral and their group in particular, and it w 
had s¢ 
and then last winter, at the President’s 
he did a splendid job, planning the reorga 


for them to stand. But in France he 


well; 


Government’s departments so that 


easily be made. To rest himself from 


line he composes music, directs an orchest 


everal instruments; 


were He was almost a member 


music, 
power, yet with no cabinet rank. Peo 


Dawes or Charley 


Dawes, according to 
their intimacy with f peripsis Saee | 
him, and he is a very 
prominent guest 


whenever he chooses 
to appear socially, 
often. oo 


which is not 


Mr. Hoover 


ANOTHER 


eurious 


inter- 
A esting, 
that of 
secretary of 
He is 


ered shy, yet I 


figure 1 the 
Com- 
consid- 


don't 


merce 


think his remarkable 
ilences come from 
that, because when- 
ever it occurs to him 
to 1y anything he 
dot so without hesi- 
tation. He is brusque 
in his methods, and 
apparently he likes 


others to be direct and 
hort with him. He 
has proved real genius 
for organization and 


for getting things done 
quickly, and in his own 
Ww His amazing tal- 
ent for publicity —the 
kind that makes peo- 
ple give money and 
leave the rest to him, 
asking no questions 

is to me the largest 
part of his capacity. 
Evidently he has some 





linner an 


e expressed his opinion of 





aving 


and he does this as if } 





versonality, with 
for music, was this man. A 
inherited friend of mine, I always 
tner, and | was always amused 
1 1s much as I admired his 
an bea rough opponent, I imagine; 
I heard him attack 


i tell them 


} | 
re } ' 
were DacKInNg. 


eal 


ress 1! é 


Sa good d 


rved Pershing 


Invitation, 
tion of this 
llions could 
this 
and plays on 


; whole world 


the cabinet in 


im General 
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man, for he certainly 
dominated the women 

of the United States 

and through 
autocracy made 
them and 
starve, after which 


sheer 
Save 


experience they pro- 
liked 
beaten into 


! Aslhave 


claimed they 
to be 


obedience 


watched them shout 
for him in crowds, 
wherever they issen 
bled to hear him speak, it 


f they liked hi 
Sometimes we 


seemed as 
yranny 
Western women 
from Orientals or 


aren t so 
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Hoover to many seems int 


idating, but I did not find hi 


so through the rather casuz 
or more He is or ly hort 
and as clear words as p 


which have come to me 


we have talked of Bolshev 


primitive 


Mrs. Chartes E 


vans Hughes 
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LY iil 


a JHE yellow boy, Jake, 
huffled into the blot of 
hadow before the jail, 

heriff’s horse, 

ind Dan Mackenzie glanced 


leading the 


up from the chessboard on 
the scuffed landing 

‘Reckon I got to give you 
Time I 
tarted if I am to get back 
The deputy’s 
face twisted to a grim. 

Hiad you iicked 
anvhow, sheriff. 
Look.’’ He moved the 


1 “eg 
quickly See 


this game, Sim 


by sundown.’ 


pieces 


it? Minute 
that 
you're gone.” 


**Looks 


you take 


there pawn 


ar ybody round here 

Cole grinned. 
“Anybody except 
Rufe Kinston, I could 
ie c’n gimme a queen 
and lick me. Slickest 
chess player ever I see, 
Rufe is 

“Smart, for a fact 
Mackenzie, straightening his back, 
joint by joint. “All the Kinstons 
are smart.”’ 


He beckoned to the yellow boy 


* conceded 


and inspected girth and bit delib- 
I, 


erately 
Cole, lighting one of the cigars 
which, with the pink sleeve gar- 
ters, signalized his Sunday observance, stood watching 
him, a thin grin lifting the corners of his tight mouth 
“Whyn't you take the flivver, sheriff? She’d get you 
where you're going and back, time you get started on a 
horse 
“Would, sure enough,” said the sheriff. ‘Sort of felt 
like riding, this trip. Reekon I’m too old to pick up new 
tricks, Sim Got used to horses quite a ways back.”’ 
He spoke gently, but the speech seemed to irritate Cole 
He scowled and made a jerking gesture with the cigar 
“That's what's wrong with this whole county, sheriff 
Folks stick by what they got used to when they was kids, 
instead of keeping step with the precession. Only folks ir 
Hewitt County that’ve got the sense to be up-to-date are 
We got to chase high-powered cars with an 


the crook: 
old flivver and a horse! Down in Cray, now 

Mackenzie swung stiffly to the saddle. Sim Cole’s com- 
parisons between Hewitt and the county of his birth were 
apt to be protracted. 

“Well, son, we can chase the crooks that ain't learned 
the new tricks, can’t we? Maybe we ain’t cleaned ’em all 

t yet. Be back by sundown.” 

He nudged the horse and cantered down the short, 
sleepy street. As he crossed the plank bridge over the 
branch, beyond the town, he saw another rider coming 
toward him, and his face hardened a little as he recognized 
the horse. Rufe Kinston, coming in for his Sunday game 
of chess with Sim Cole, had chosen to ride his old bay. 
Mackenzie could see his heel busy at the beast’s gaunt 
flank. He frowned; a tired horse always drew his eye. 
Rufe’s car must be out of order, he guessed, and Rufe was 
the sort to take out a general sense of irritation on a horse. 
His frown deepened; he didn’t like any of the Kinstons 
very much, and Rafe pleased him less than the rest. He 
would have ridden on past with only a nod, but Kinston 
stopped him. 

“Evening, sheriff. Sim Cole down to the jail?” 

Mackenzie met the insolent eyes gravely. 
He glanced at the horse. It was sweating and its head 
drooped dejectedly. He noticed that the hoofs were un- 
shod and that they showed the effect of hard roads. Rufe 
must have ridden on the paved highway over in Cray, to 
batter them like that. “ Your car busted down, Rufe?”’ 

“No-just giving her a rest on Sunday.” Kinston 
chuckled. “Time this old crowbait earned his keep any- 
how.”’ He surveyed the sheriff's colt with an appreciative 
eve. “ How'll you swap, sheriff? Gimme a good boot?” 

Mackenzie did not smile. “‘ Never was much of a hand 
to trade horses on Sunday, Rufe. But if you aim to sell 
that horse I'd maybe buy him sometime. You ain't got 
much use for him, now you got that new car, I reckon.” 


os Reckon so.”" 


ge TE 


w. H. D. 


“I'm Going Ahead, Sim. You an’ Saul Stay Back — 
Gimme Ten+Fiftecn Yards Lead"’ 


The bold eyes met his impudently. “Oh, I reckon I 
might’s well keep him awhile, sheriff. Kind of handy to 
have a horse, even if I ain’t riding much. But I'll give you 
first call on him if I sell.” 

He chuckled and rode on. Mackenzie's frown came back 
at the sound of the broken hoofs on the bridge. A man 
who was mean to a horse 

He paused at the fork in the road, where the highway 
turned off to cross the swamp and join the new paved road 
at the Cray line. He could look along the rutted muddy 
lane which ran on to the low plank bridge over Big Branch, 
and see, beyond that rickety unrailed span, the gleam of 
the white macadam. There was a pleasant coolness here in 
the low bottom, the smell of wet leaves and mold, the faint 
whispering sound of the branch, slipping almost silently 
over the sand. The horse, given a free head for a moment, 
turned toward the stream, and Mackenzie let him have 
his way. It was a thirsty day, and there would be no water 
till he reached the Brent place. He noticed the track of 
Rufe Kinston’s unshod horse in the mud and followed it 
to the bridge. Rufe had ridden over into Cray, just as he 
had guessed. 

He frowned at the ‘cruelty of it, as the colt drank. If 
Rufe had gone over there he must have ridden four or five 
miles on that pavement; the nearest house was easily two 
or more from the bridge. No wonder the beast’s hoofs 
were battered. Men like Kinston ought to drive their cars, 
and leave horses to people who were behind the times 
enough to treat them right. He pulled the colt back to the 
road and crossed the bridge, riding at a walk on the 
macadam, studying the strips of bare earth which flanked 
the pavement, and the thicket of holly and gall berry 
which shut them off from the swamp. Rufe hadn’t turned 
off the road anywhere; he hadn’t even had the decency 
to ride on the soft ground. 

Mackenzie turned and went back, taking the other fork 
and drawing away from the long wide belt of swamp to the 
dry desolate upper slopes of the sandy hill, where, except 
for forlorn lonesome pines here and there, scrub oak and 
bunch grass had replaced thetimber. Hedid not often take 
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note of the depressing land- 
scape; his eye was trained 
to it, so that it was some- 
times almost beautiful, as 
when the young leaves began 
to hide the ugly warped 
branches of the oaks, and 
there were patches of color 
where the phlox bloomed, 
and the blue and yellow 
lupines. But today he 
seemed to see the barren 
slope with an alien vision, 
almost as Sim Cole saw it, 
he thought. It was a sorry 
country, when you came 
right down to it; not much 
like the fat farming lands 
over in Cray that Cole was 
always talking about. 

He emerged, pres- 
ently, on the shoulder 
of the ridge, where 
he could look across 
the Brent farm in the 
bottom to the gentle 
slope beyond. He 
drew rein and sat a 
moment to enjoy that 
contrast. The farther 
hill was like a high 
lake in a thirsty des- 
ert. Instead of the 
dry dead brown of the 
bunch grass and the 

twisted dwarfed oaks, here was a 
wide clean sweep of clear green, long 
ranks and files of fruit trees pruned 
to low even growth, already half 
concealing the bare sand in which 
they rooted. Mackenzie had seen 
them often before, but never quite 
as he saw them now, not even when 
their blossoms spread a lavender 
mist over the hillside in the early 
spring. 

He rode down the slope to the 
weathered house below the syca- 
mores, the grateful coolness of the 

bottom perceptible to his hands and cheeks with almost 
the effect of water. 

He mopped his face, suddenly conscious of the heat 
now that he had left it behind him on the higher ground 
He saw that the colt was sweating, and regretted for a 
moment that he had not taken the car instead. He shook 
his head at the thought; somehow it was more fitting to 
ride a horse on these visits to Wallace Brent than to come 
in the snorting little tin car. 

He snapped the catch of a hitching chain into the bridle 
and went around the house. Brent rose from a splint chair 
in the gallery, his fine white hair stirring in the gentle air 
current that always eddied through these open passages 
between the two halves of a house. 

“Evening, Dan. Right good of you to ride all this way. 
But I couldn't make out to get in town, and I had to see 
you.” 

The sheriff shook his head in deprecation and took the 
indicated chair. Wallace Brent was getting old, he thought; 
he had shrunken and shriveled, so that his sunburned skin 
lay tight on his cheek bones and jaws. But there was still 
that strange look of youth in his eyes, Mackenzie thought 
Brent always made him feel older himself, and wiser, be- 
cause of that look. 

““What’s wrong, Wallace? No trouble with the peaches, 
is they?” 

He asked the question merely to make it easier for 
Brent to tell him. There had always been trouble with the 
peaches, ever since Wallace Brent got the notion that fruit 
would grow in the sandhill ridges. He had been, by sand- 
hill standards, a rich man; the farmlands in the bottom 
yielded good tobacco and cotton crops; there was money 
in hand from the sale of outlying timber, and plenty of 
long-leaf pine still standing. It was all gone now, except 
for the home farm and the worthless ridges that closed it 
in, all thrown away on the crazy scheme of growing peaches 
on land that was barely good enough to support bunch 
grass and scrub. And Wallace Brent had spent himself, 
along with his money; he was an old man, older than Dan 
Mackenzie. 

The sheriff remembered those earlier failures; the first 
orchards that the scale had ruined, before men learned the 
trick of fighting it with lime and sulphur. The state had 
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inst > 
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made Brent grub those infected trees and burn them, in 
a vain effort to keep the pest from spreading. Then, suc- 
cessively, the failures because of borers and curculio, the 
mistake of planting in a cuppy hollow that caught and held 
the frosts, instead of an air-drained slope that let the cold 
And now, with the money scraped 
together from the last remnants of the timber, this final 
folly of setting out a hundred-acre orchard, because the 
experimental plantation on the ridge had borne sound fruit! 

Wallace 
other failure; this would be the last attempt. And there'd 
be little enough left for Sallie Brent and her two kids 
Mackenzie frowned up at the green island in the brown 


flow down like water 


srent was too old to come up smiling from an- 


waste. 
“Trouble 
brightened. 


with the peaches?” 
““Couldn’t you see ’em when you come over 
They look like they was trouble, Dan 


Wallace, sure 


Brent’s seamed face 


the ridge? pr 
‘Looked right pret 
didn’t know but 1 


enough: but I 





Brent leaned forward to lay a twisted hand on the 
sheriff’s knee. His voice went low, confidential 
‘“*Dan, every one of those four-year-old trees is going to 


bear better’n a crate, without something goes wrong the 
I'd ought to get a hundred and twenty- 





next two weeks. 


five crates to the acre anyways.” 


impressed 


Mackenzie shook his head as if the figures 
srent about this 


him. You couldn’t argue with Wallace I 
1 of his; 


word “ peac hes”’ seemed to go to his head like corn liquo 


it he was sane enough on other topics, but the 


1OT 
The sheriff had no faith in his idea; you could make bright 
tobacco in the lower stretches of this country, and maybe 
half a bale of cotton to the acre if you used enough guano, 
grow weeds. 

I would, Dan! That 


na gold mine! I won’t get 


but the ridges couldn't ever 


*T’ve done it, like 


I always said 





orchard up yonder’s better 
much good of it myself; I’m 
plumb wore out. But it’ll 
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money. And"’—he glanced over his shoulder, sudde 
cautious —‘‘ don’t go spreading it yet, Dan, but they’s beer 
four buyers in here dickering for my crop.” 

“T’'m right glad, Wallace. Reckon you know that wit! 
out me telling you.’"”’ Mackenzie nodded. ‘‘ Was that wl 


you wanted to see me —to tell me it was looking good?’ 
jrent’s face clouded. 

“No. That was something that ain’t so good, Dan.”” He 
lowered his voice again. ‘Dan, somebody's running a 
still around here somewheres. My nigra ge 
corn liquor lately. And I catched one toting home a jug 
Sat’d’y night. Claimed he found it, of course, but you 
know how nigras act.” 

Mackenzie didn’t smile. 
man in Hewitt County who would have thought thi 
information worth giving to the sheriff. If Wallace Brent 
hadn’t been deaf and blind to everything except his folly, 
even he would have learned to regard still running as a 
commonplace. 

“‘Reckon you're right, Wallace. Me and 
hunt around some and see can we catch him. 
you for tellin’ 

He rose wearily as Sallie appeared at the door of the 
kitchen wing. He had always liked Sallie, in spite of her 
eyes and her tight lip People w} 


been 


Probably there wasn't another 


Sim Cole’ll 
"Bliged to 


me.” 


: Oo talked a 





unsmilin 
great deal made him uneasily conscious of his own unlim 
ber tongue. 

‘Evening, Sallie.” 

He saw that she did not share her father’ 
and a faint hope that perhaps old Wallace Brent might be 


right, after all, died away at the hint of trouble in her 


high spirit 


She answered his courtesy 
right well; she wa 


steady glance questions in 


grave monosyllables; the boys were 
it was hot, but that was good for the crop 


yway. He would have liked t 


In go Ye health; 
1 she 


and 


was used to it ar 


Ww } her i e wa 
ither kept hi ind made most 
rose to go 
lo what we ibout that liquor 
B kind of hard to stop still 
yu e that 
t the law 1 Brent simply 
Da I wl the yu eed 
f xided and t ed away At the 
the woman overtook him 
tell you, sheriff?” 
the peaches, you mear ’ Or the | 
med to hesitate. “Sheriff methir 
tell me, but he’s got money ymmehow 
through this picking time. He mu 
tney ain't no other way he could'v« 
iff wagged his head Don't ) 
Sallie. Nobody’'d lend him enough t 
tand What's he got to rrow « 
darkened. “ You don't believe he’ 
ird, then? You think it’s jest another 


m 


rht te 
nember 
noney go it 
t 


about 


ought 


» KNOW 


going 


; raised money on 


Sheriff, he’s done it 


She laughed hars! 


I been fir 


» ge 


ling out about 


‘em. It’s true, wi 


it 


a crate 


Lo ever 


this over deliberately 


wing was regarded as a kind of d 


somebody had advan 





take care of Sallie and her 


boys when I’m gone. Sallie 





she knows mighty nigh as 
much as I do about 
peat hes.” 

Again Ma kenzie shook 
1ead as if admiring and 
envying Brent’s 
plishment, but he thought 
of Sallie, grim-lipped and 

ilent and brown, managing 
the house and her children, 
looking on without a pro- 


h 


accom- 


est while her father frit- 


tered away the last of the 





property at night have 
kept them all from the bleak 
poverty which was the rule 
in this barren countr; 


Sallie ought to know a good 





deal about peache by th 
e! She’d paid enough 
knowledge! 

‘But it ain’t only my 
own kin I’m thinking 
about, Dan—it’s the whole 
county—all the sandhills. 
If I can jest prove to ’em 
that these ridges ‘ll make 
Dan, you 


for the 


peaches 
Know how sorry it 1s 

piain farming here. We 
like a nigra and jest about 
store; 


come square at the 
kids getting to s« hool four- 
V nonths a year, and 
going bare foot, winters, too; 


greens and fat back to eat, 


' 





ind not enough of t 
, 


< what it’s going 


to mean to those folks if 


“y can make peaches on 





the slopes—not jest money 
to spend on clothes and 
cars and fun, but money 


to raise up the kind of men 
they’d ought 
that get fed 
right and kept warm win- 
ters and taught in decent 
kids that can stay 
here when they're growed 
ff 


and women 


+ 


o be kids 





$¢ hools 





up, and not go traipsing o 
North, hunting a 
That's what I been 
after all this while—a way 
to make this country fit to 
live in. And I got it, Dan! 


to the 


i, ' 
living: 














They wouldn’t listen to me 
when I talked, but they’re 


I’'tt Tend to It" 


“Don't You Go Frettin', Sallie. 
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APHED IN PA 


Catwe in Carmen 


XxX 

PVE first opera singer to cast her spell over my youth- 

ful heart was Adelina Patti. What a picture the name 

evokes! A beautiful, fascinating being, with a voice 
beyond compare, her charm and perfection seemed to me 
divine, almost miraculous. I was only sixteen when, with 
my we used to stand in line for hours in order to 
procure a modest seat in the very topmost row of the gal- 
lery at the ThéAtre des Italiens. What joy and admiration 
filled my heart as I listened to her! She was then at the 
height of her splendor, bewitching and lovely. As for her 
voice, there has never been anything like it. One might 
compare it to a string of luminous pearls, perfectly 
mate hed, every jewel flaw less, identical in form and color. 

She began her career when she was little more than a 
child. Her début took place in the United States, where 

he was touring with her father and mother. She was 
old, but she had retained her childish tastes 
and habits. Her dolls, which she adored, had to be taken 
away from her in order to force her to pay attention to her 
When she had done her work well they would be 
returned to her and she would be perfectly happy, playing 
with them for the rest of the day. Her teacher and im- 
presario, Maurice Strakosch, launched her in America 
and later managed her many opera and concert tours. 

I was told by an old friend of hers, a conductor who had 
worked with her for many years, that she lived very much 
apart from her colleagues of the stage. Once she was 
asked her opinion of a new tenor with whom she had sung 


mother 


sixteen year 


lessons 


the night before. 

To tell the truth,” she answered, “I have no idea what 
I never paid any attention to him. He must be 
good, for I did not notice that he was bad.” 

When she was asked with whom she would like to sing, 
“Engage anyone you like,” she would answer. “As long 
hasn't a tremolo and he sings in tune, it makes no 
difference to me.”’ 

Patti never attended the rehearsals of the operas in 
which she appeared. She was thus saved the wear and 
tear of those fatiguing ordeals, and was able to preserve, 
as one of her friends expressed it, “the velvet of her voice.” 

Her husband, Monsieur Nicolini, told me, when I was 
visiting r castle of Craig-y-Nos, that she did 
not even read on the days she was to sing. 

“The delicate nerves that control the muscles of the 
throat,” he explained, ‘‘are stimulated into activity and 
cause an unconscious contraction at each word read by the 
eyes.”’ I am afraid that I, myself, do most of my reading 
on the days I sing. It is in those hours of enforced repose 
that | am able to enjoy my books. 

Patti sang all the réles of the Italian repertoire exqui 
sitely. Her vocalization was remarkable, particularly in 


he is like. 


as ne 


them in thei 


It is said that one day she sang the 
for Rossini. The 


The Barber of Seville. 
aria, “l/na 
listened without comment. 

“How do you like it?’”’ Patti asked finally. 

“It’s very nice,” answered 
is it?” 

“Don’t you recognize your own Barber?” Patti asked 
in astonishment. 

“Your Barber, you mean!” he retorted. 
atall! Itiseasy tosee that your master has Strakoschanized 
my poor opera.” 


voce poco fa,” composer 


the maestro, “But what 


“It is not mine 


One day in Naples a good many years ago a friend of 
mine came to the hotel where I was staying, with a very 
pleasant invitation. 

“Do you want to hear a true Italian voice?” 
“There is an excellent tenor singing at the Fondo Theater. 
Will you go with me? I think you will enjoy it.” 

I accepted with alacrity and a few hours later I was 
listening to this singer, whose name I had not even heard 
before. I was overcome with astonishment. 

“What a marvelous what an extraordinary voice!” 
I exclaimed. “I have rarely heard anything so beautiful. 
It is a miracle!” 

“Ah!” my friend answered proudly. 
tiful voices are as common as pebbles on the beach! 

“This is no pebble!” I cried. “‘ This is a diamond of the 
first water!" 

At the end of the opera I turned to my friend. 

“Tell me again,” I asked, “the name of this remarkable 
artist !”’ 

“Enrico Caruso,” she replied. 

Ah, that divine, that admirable, that unique voice! 
Force of Nature molded by an exquisite art! Profound, 
moving, joyous, a voice of sun- 
light, compound of all the pris- 


she said. 


“In Naples beau- 


’ 
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By EMMA CALVE 


BrY ROSAMOND GILDER 


We were, indeed, both very weary. Caruso was in the 
midst of his Covent Garden season, singing as often as 
three or four times a week. He was tremendously popular 
and in constant demand. I myself had just finished a long 
concert tour and was fairly exhausted. 

But for us, poor artists, there is no halting by the way 
Are we not required, at a specified hour and moment, to 
give of ourselves, no matter what the cost? Well or ill, 
happy or in despair, we must be ready to distribute joy to 
others. Though our own hearts may be breaking, we 
must give happiness to those that hear us; we must cast 
the spell of lovely dreams over our listeners; we must give 
them the pleasure, the emotion, the exaltation that makes 
them forget the sorrows and anxieties of mundane things 
and dwell for a little while in a happier world. 

When we reached the pavilion and stood beside that 
bed of pain Caruso put aside his own preoccupations and 
fatigues as though they were a useless garment, and de- 
voted himself to the task of bringing a little light into that 
worn, pathetic face. What a concert he gave the poor boy! 
Neapolitan songs, arias from his most popular operas, bal 
lads, songs, everything that came into his head. 

“Encore, encore!”’ begged the sick boy’s ecstatic eyes 

I took up the task, singing my French and Spanish 
songs, all the gay and tender tunes I could remember. 

“Encore, encore!’’ whispered that eager, broken voice 

I began my Carmen dance, and Caruso, appreciating 
how tired I was, came to my assistance. His golden voice 
took up the air of the dance. With snapping fingers and 
beating foot he imitated the sound of the castanets, he 
twanged an imaginary guitar. He was a host in himself, 
a whole orchestral accompaniment in one person! 

The invalid was beside himself with joy. Forgetting 
his suffering and pain, he urged us on with exclamations of 

delight and appreciation. We 
continued our impromptu pro- 





matie colors! But what can I 
say that has not already been 
said of that great singer whose 
untimely death is mourned by 
the vast army of his friends 
and followers! 

Caruso’s heart was as great 
as his genius, as everyone knows 
who had the pleasure of asso- 
ciating with him. I remember 
very vividly an incident that 
illustrates his extraordinary 
kindness and the generosity 
with which he expended his 
talent. It was years after my 
first introduction to him in 
Naples. We were both in Lon- 
don at the time, and were en- 
gaged to sing at a concert given 
in the home of a lady who lived 
at Wimbledon, outside of Lon- 
don. As we journeyed out to 
Wimbledon together I noticed 
that Caruso looked worried and 
preoccupied. 

“What is the matter?” I 
asked. “‘Why do you look so 
sad, so depressed?” 





gram until our hostess, who had 
returned to the house after es- 
corting us to the pavilion, re- 
appeared on the scene in much 
agitation. 

“The have all 
rived!” exclaimed. ‘The 
drawing-room is crowded and 
everyone is wondering what has 
happened to you. They have 
been waiting more than an hour 
already and are becoming im- 
patient.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Caruso 
witha laugh. “It will not hurt 
them to wait a little. Look at 
your son’s happy face! Isn’t it 
more worth while to sing for 
him than for all the others put 


together? 


guests ar- 


she 


XXI 
YENIUS might well be called 
J the expression of a super- 
human energy. This definition 
be applied with peculiar 
appropriateness to the great 
Sarah Bernhardt, who has given, 


can 








“Oh, Calvé,” he exclaimed, 
“T am very unhappy! Your 
motto which proclaims that he 
who sings enchants his sorrow is entirely untrue. I sing 
all the time, but it does not drive away my trouble. On 
the contrary, it only makes it worse!” 

“But you enchant the public, my poor friend,” I an- 
swered, ‘and that should bring you some consolation.” 

When we reached our destination we found that we 
were a little early, and we had time to talk to our hostess 
and to make inquiries concerning the health of her son. 
We knew that this young man was an invalid, living in a 
secluded corner of the great park of the estate, where a 
pavilion had been built for his special use. Our hostess 
told us that he had sent his greetings and his regrets that 
he could not be present at the concert. She added that 
he had been particularly distressed at not being able to 
hear us sing, for he was passionately fond of music; and 
now, in his invalided condition, he was entirely deprived of 
one of the chief pleasures of his life. 

Caruso looked at me and I read his thoughts. 

“Yes, yes!" I exclaimed. “Let us go and sing for the 
poor boy before the guests arrive!" Our hostess was de- 
lighted, and led the way to the pavilion where her son lived. 
As we walked through the gardens Caruso turned to me: 

“I know you are tired, and so am I -terribly tired; 
but it can’t be helped. We will sing just a little for the 
poor fellow -a song or two apiece. It will not hurt us.” 


Swami Vivekananda 


for so many years, an example 
of prodigious and unflagging 
activity. 

Braving illness and age, overcoming physical handicaps 
and constant anxieties, she has continued year after year 
her tremendous world-wide tours, teaching the nations 
of the earth to admire and applaud the dramatic art of 
France. She might, indeed, with justice be called the 
high priestess of that art, for she has probably done more 
than any one person to carry its message to many lands 
and peoples. Her vital flame seems to be unquenchable 
She is astonishingly resilient, ever ready for new under 
takings and enterprises. No detail is too small for her 
attention, just as no effort is too great to obtain her ends. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of taking a group of 
young friends and pupils to see the great actress, who 
was at the moment playing at Montpellier, which is the 
largest city within motoring distance of Cabriéres. I was 
anxious that they should see this remarkable exponent of 
the dramatic art, for they were all, in one way or another, 
aspirants to the lyric or the spoken drama. We sat spell- 
bound through the performance, forgetting time and 
place, enthralled by her truly astounding powers of emo- 
tional expression. 

When the play was over we, the audience, were actually 
exhausted by the intensity of feeling which the great 
artist had made us share with her. How much more 
wearied must she herself have been by the tremendous 





~~ 











outpouring of vital energy that the rdle required! I 
was reluctant to disturb her, but my importunate 
young friends insisted that they must pay their 
homage to the incomparable actress. 

“T will do my best,” 
will be too tired.” 


I answered, “‘but I fear she 


I made my way behind the scenes and was re- 
ceived most cordially in the artist’s dressing room. 
At the first glance I saw that she was, indeed, worn 
out by the exhausting performance she had just 
completed. 

““T came to plead for some young friends of mine,” 


I explained, after we had exchanged the usual greet- 





ings. “‘ They long to see you and lay at your feet the 
tribute of their enthusiastic appreciation. But I fear 
that this is not an opportune moment 

“No, no, Calvé, I am too tired!”’ she answered. 
“Indeed I cannot make another effort I cannot do 
anything more!”’ 

She closed her eyes and her whole beir 4 drooped 
in a complete abandonment of fatigue. I rose to go 
immediately. 

“They will be disappointed,” I said. “ But it does 


not matter. They will always remember the mar- 
velous experience you have given them today, and 


name.” 





I can at any rate thank you in i 
As I turned toward the door that magic voice whi 


} 


ias held so many thousands under its golden enchant- 


ment stopped me. 
‘Let them come!”’ Bernhardt exclaimed. ‘I will 
receive them! But not here. At the hotel where lam 


taying. I will go there immediately.” 


I returned with my good news to the band of ex- 
We were soon in the foyer 
awaiting the promised arrival 


doors flew open, the place was suddenly filled with a 


” . g people 
pectant young people. 





ot the hotel, 


vivid presence. Was this the worn, exhausted woman 


I had left 


? 





in the dressing room of the 





a few minutes before 


theater? The transformation was complete. Cl 





rming, 


vivacious, scintillating, she swept up to us. She had a 








brilliant smile for each of my young friends, a laughing 


word; greetings and compliments were exchanged. Then 


ne Was gone again, ieaving in those young hearts a vision 
of eternal youth, a fascinating and indelible impression of 


La Divine Sarah. 


Among my many colleagues and fellow workers in the 
operatic world the memory of Elena Sanz remains par 


ticularly dear to me. She was a singer of rare talent, 
beautiful and lovable he had 






ing pani iu 


ment of our friends. 


One day it occurred to us to try our luck in true Bo- 
hemian fashion. We disguised ourselves as wandering 
ballad singers and went out into the streets of Paris to 
ee whether we could not earn some pennies for the poor. 
We were both young f 
on head, off we we 


We started on tl 


rand not ugly. Guitar in hand, scarf 





search of adventure 


sées itself, and asked the 





amps-E]; ‘ 
> a guardian dragon in her lodge, 





* permission to sing in the court of her house. We were 
Again we tried, with no better result. They 
turned us away at every door. Undaunted, we continued 
until we found a Cerberus 
more gentle than the others, 
who acceded to our en 
treaties. We were allowed 
o go into the court, and 
ther 
We threw oursely 





e we began our song. 


into it 








1 our heart, our voice, 


our talent. It was a duet 
which our friends admired 
particularly and we sang it 
as well as we knew how. 





a window on the 


ground floor was throw: 
open. 

“* How long is this howling 
going to continue?”’ a furi- 
ous voice shouted from the 
depths of a darkened room. 
“Who are these witches, 
destroying my peace with 





their hideous voices and 
false notes? Concierge 
the man called at the top 
of his lungs. ‘‘Concierge! 
Turn these women out!”’ 

We fled precipitously. 
Once in the street, we did 
not know whether to laugh 
or cry. 

“Do you really think we 
sang out of tune?” Elena 
asked ruefully. 
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Madame Pattiin Her Home, Craig-y 


alent. Let’s go home!’ 


We walked along silently for a few minutes 


“IT know what we'll do!" exclain 


‘We'll accept that Invitation to 


vhich we had thought of refu g. Come 
adress in our best and see whether tney Ke 1 
Late that evening, surrounded by an « nusia 


of friends and acquaint 


on our performant e, we had the cour: 


‘How extraordinary!" exclaime 


‘That is the very story Monsieur X 
~ et irned to the mal wi >Wa st 

added, “‘Now you see who Wid 
Everyone in the room burst int 

poor man himself, who was overco 


It does not always pay to be toor 


that I nearly killed a colleague of n 





ances, who were comp 


age to tell our 
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o laughter ¢ 
e W 
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follow his directions literally. He was an artist 
tenor name Devoyood. He interpreted the rdle 
tine in Faust, when I wa ying Margue 
duel scene he wa ipposed to be killed by the 
Mephistopheles. He asked me to cor ) 
fallen, and to pick up his head between 1 
then to let it fall to the ground to show that he 


dead. 


Nos 
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di tale 
e guest 
9° 
vr ine 
he | 
ept ‘ 
eme per 
empt to 
aient, a 


JACK 


Imag ne my 
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“T don’t know,” I an- 
swered, in equal dejection. 


The Convent in Caicutta Where Swami 


Vivekananda 


Was Buried 





The 


r see his malevolent and jeering ex 


au 


i 


‘It must go ‘pouf! he added by 
I a 
But it will hurt you!” I protested 
No oo!” he answered “Go to 
rot e effs ! 
On th yar g night I d Iw 
r , ilate the distance H head | 
with a dreadful thud! 
You have | ed me! roared the 
heart-breaking accent 
| wa ercome with laugnter, and 
ible t ce my exit with proper dig 
lowing a ewspape comme en 
und we had t repeat it nignt alter 
experi ‘ however taugnt me to 
distance with greater care 
My experiences have t always had 
ce lement as ti One inno pe 
e stage wit! it a na ‘ ) t 
i jua ind distre g experie 
rest of the world, there are al 
a r d e ina while a comrade w 
ire easing or vexing | Ww ar 
I fa performance Otte th r 
{ t { i,t Tre t the ex pera | | 
Sometime however. it actuated b 
motive On the whole, I have « 
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exces which proves tl rule 
sy he i ! i t t1 
le f France I wa ppearing ( 
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tM f A I w ul ng artist, € 
tw perto al t the compar 
e opera before I came 1 was prac 
formance. When I arrived I went t 
, the are rehearsal on the day before t 
went through the entire opera in order 
ur tage Du f relation to rr yar 
we re earse 1 the ¢ ‘ which Carn 
iar ire, and I ex Lined to the te r 
role of D losé for the fir t ‘ 
mut the act { t er iramat 
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} 1 ‘ though I 
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ved, however, and I suspected nothing 
‘lf on the stage alone with the tenor ir 
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ipposed to pursue Carmen across the squar 
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TUMBLEWEED S 


vil 

OLDIE half-mile 
ppointed hour to give the signal for the 
the line. Molly Lassiter’s eye 

he viewed the a spectacle 

n duplicated in all history. More 

fty thousand souls were banked up 


horse at interval 
to cro 


scene, 


herokee-Kansas line and a thinner wave had 
) tre 


the 


Oklahoma side, where the barrier would 
same hour as that along the northern 
ionths ago I was thinking it would take year 
said. ‘‘ There’s twelve thousand square 
mowned lands, and within four hours from the 
tol cracks she'll be settled solid; every foot of 
iked and tenanted, right down to the last odd 


urve 


crap 
Bart Lassiver joined them as they rode along behind the 


line. Every sort of conveyance the West had ever seen was 


repre ented 


Hundreds of canvas-covered wagons were 
tationed along the front ranks of the mob, their owners 


iving camped there for days, in frequent instances for 


months, to make 


certain of holding a place in the forefront 
the run Buckboards and lumbering farm wagons 


i» buggies and family carriages, shining runabouts, with 
a racing cart, the slender, high-strung horse 
een the shafts fretting restlessly for the start; saddle 

conceivable Scores of 
y thoroughbreds had been shipped in to make the 


run, and ¢ 


here and there 


betw 


horses of every size and color 


Kentuck 
ven now, two hours before the start, their rider 
were maneuvering for favorable positions as formerly they 
had jockeyed at the 
Individuals 


ye nial 


wire 
reacted differently to the 
souls called encouragement to and 
predicted that there would for 
motioned some anxious newcomer in the rear to 
the front. 


jut them and 


train of waiting 
ome others 
optimist ally 


they 


be claims 
alla 
pire 


sl 


} 
th iat 


yap nearer Others glared suspiciously at 

rT resented every shift of their neighbors 
lest the movement provide space for another hopeful soul 
Many Most of these 


had families and the next would mean much 


hope based upon staking out a claim 


eemed anxious and careworn. 
few 


men 
hours 


to them, their ever 


ome feverishly discussed their chances, while others were 


quite stolid; many boastful, announcing for the benefit 


By Hal G. Evarts 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOQERNER 


His Victim Turned to Cast an Apprehensive Glance Quer His Shoulder 


of all within earshot that they knew exactly the best piece 
of ground in the Strip and would beat all others to the 
spot. 

One woman called out hysterically as the three riders 
passed behind her, calling out to a friend who was some 
yards away. 

“Have your man stake the claim next to ourn!”’ she 
screeched, “Then we can neighbor back and forth. Watch 
now and pull right in behind us,” she urged, as if the start 
were but two seconds off instead of as many hours. ‘‘ Don’t 
let anyone wedge in between.” 


There were already half a dozen vehicles in between and 
their occupants fidgeted irritably under 
scourge of her insistent screech. 

One ample soul fanned her infant while answering the 
questions showered upon her by 


the constant 


the rest of her brood, 
smiling meanwhile at all who caught her eye and 
sionally dropping a word of good cheer to the tall lean 
man who occupied the seat beside her, his eyes roving 
moodily off across the burned and blackened area of the 
promised land. 


occa 


A meek little woman near by cried quietly 
while her man awkwardly sought to dissuade her, speaking 
gruffly in his concern over this unforeseen situation 
“Close up, it sounds like a flock of chattering mag- 
said Carver. ‘‘And from a distance it sounds like 
the everlasting blat of a band of sheep. Wha 
suppose brought all this 
“The 
Molly 


home.” 


pies,” 
ever do you 
swarm together?” 

need that 
answered, 


every hi 
“The urge 


She had pulled up her horse, and Carver 
following the direction of her gaze, saw an 
old couple on the seat of a wagon on the 
very front of the line. beard 
white and a ragged fringe of white 


hair showed beneath his battered hat; 


The man’s 
was 
one 
of the pioneers who had helped hew out 
the West for but who 
had neglected to retain one for himself 
For a year old Judd Armstrong had been 
camped at various points along the line 
The 

little old lady beside him was hatless, her 

hair drawn tightly back from her brows and twisted in a 


homes in others, 


and Caldwell had come to know him 


scanty knot behind, the blistering sun falling full upon her 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face. 


She gazed serenely forth 
upon the restless horde of humanity around her, undisturbed 
by the nearness of the hour which would determine whether 
at last she should have a home after having beer 


Life had 


many reverses, but she had faced them 


deprived 

handed 

all with that 

, confident that old Judd would see her through 
“Is there any chance for them?” 

inquired. 


of one for all these many years. her 
same 
serenity 


the girl anxiously 














It Seemed That a Biack Cycione Belt a Hundred Yards in Width Had Sucked Up Thousands 












Carver shook his head doubtfully as he studied the 
two patient, bony horses that were destined to carry the 
ancient couple into the wild scramble of the most des- 
perete stampede of the century. 

“Not much, I’m fearing,” he returned. ‘This will be 
one awful tangle, with every man for himself. Poor old 
souls, they oughtn’t to go into it with that worn-« Ad 

He turned to Molly, and she was looking up 
her eyes that same expression which at 
that first meeting had impressed him 
with the thought that she was in grave 








need of something 

“Don’t look at me like that, honey, 
he said. “ Not with folks looking on. I 
might lose my head and forget there 
was anyone around. Maybe they'll find 

scrap of ground that the rest hay 
run over without noticing. We'll hope 
it transpires that way, won’t we?” 

She nodded without speaking and 
they rode or A little knot of hors« 
! ippeared some disance out across 
the blackened landscape, their progress 
marked by puffs of fine black ashes 
tossed aloft by their horses’ hoofs. 








“Cavalry patrol bringing out some sooner they've 
picked up,”’ Carver stated as he watched the group ap- 
proach. “ There’s likely two hundred-odd hiding out down 
there to take their pick of the claims when the run sets in.”’ 
All threugh the preceding night there had been irregular 
purts of rifle shots at various points along the line as 
oopers opened up on sooners that had watched their 
chance to slip through the cordon of guards and make a 
‘Did you hear the shooting last night?’’ she asked, and 
Carver nodded. 

‘Tumbleweeds drifting through,” he said. ‘‘ Most of 


7 1 . 
f taking chances; others 


them urged on just for the love g 


‘ 

on the chance of making a few dollars by selling out.” 
Are there many like that?” she asked 

who are doing it for the sake of a few dollars instead of 


laims.”’ 





‘I mean ones 


with the idea of living on their « 
‘Thousands,” Carver testified. ‘“‘Every puncher that 
ever rode in the Strip will stake a claim, and there’s not 
one out of ten that would live on the place a week. Most 
of them are going in for the sport of making the run.’ 
‘And they’ll stake the best tracts,’’ she said. 
“Tr will,’ Carver agreed. ‘“‘They know the country 
are equipped to get there first. But there’s such a 
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ow cu npe 
their filings all comb 
map.” 
‘And where will y 
“The Half Diamor 
tion. Every ranch de 





As the Animai 
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‘ 
‘But there’s a frame house or 


she said. 
*Four room the 


returned. “Old Nate 


profit and that whoever staked it wouldn't 


sum to speak of 
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“But won't all the 
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parti hiing or 
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only one in this « 


said he couldn't 


“The old home-ranch sites will be 
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to it I'll give him a hundred to move on 
H sets in twenty 
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of Strange Land Craft and Churned Them Across the Prairies Over an Endless Front 
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The Trapping of Jud 
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Freedom's 
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, intoning each syllable 

i instead of a sleeping-car 
ring his duty toa 
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of union had been established between Ohio and 
Louisiana. Irrespective of geography or poli- 
tics, their breeches slipped; they were brothers 
under the skin. 

“Let me carry 
‘You are going home to dinner with me 


insisted 


it,” jedge 





freedom at 


lister ded hi 
tightened 

ches of shirt ex 
rhe belt slipped 
rropic of Capri- 
widened where 
rted Ihe reupon 
nkham arose and 
y the 
scue of two col 


ame token 
nh peonage on the 


iim, not as acom 
but as a partial payment 
had two friends, 
tund alone in a 


oratiu 

vould 

y with every hand against 

he judge hitched up his pants. 
top at Vicksburg 
rolled downhill 

i transfer boat to Louisi- 
canned every telegraph 


éen-minute 


our d ‘ Apre 


usual lynchings as might 
during the night; which 
ipied and disappointed him until the 


vorter announced, “Tal 
suh?”’ 

as satchel, wherein a 
iver wasted all its glitters. To 


eat lay hi 


it to wear? Not he. "Twere 
h thrice armed in justice 
iimself with dauntless air, 
umbrella, and stepped off 
swyer of a little town Judge 
ed the part with such dis 
at a blear-eyed porter of the 
Hlouse promptly got his num 
Hlotel, suk? From de Norf, ain't 
uh? Lemme tote yo’ grip?” 
Northerner shook his head, for 
Sylvester Pinkham on a 
register might be construed into an overt 
et. The porter’s remark had made him 
luncomfortably aware that “ Yankee” 
was billboarded across the swing of his 
| Yet his foreign appear 
The popu- 
we seemed strangely placid until a burly 
rushed towards him. His back 
igainst a truck he bore, and firmiy placed 
one foot before; but nothing happened. 


he name of 


ng-tailed coat 


ince prove ked no hostilities. 


navive 





“Ah? Dinner? I see. Thank you.” 
Ohio surrendered the gripsack and re- 
marked, “I am Judge Pinkham.” 

“Fortner’s my name.”” The 
anian extended his hand. 

‘Also a judge?” queried Ohio. 
“No, sir. Just the humble district a 
torney, and official goat of this parish.” 

“Ah! An officer of the law?” 
“Sure is,” Tom Spurgeon chuckle 


Louisi- 


““Jedge comes mighty nigh bein’ the law 


around here.” 


A thimbleful of cocktail washes away 
more suspicion than a barrel of concer 
trated lye. Candied yams cast out bitter 
thoughts, and a quart of 
leaves no room for rancor. 
soul expanded until his buttons popped 
Only the two of them had broken their 
bread and eaten salt together when Judge 
Pinkham was tendered the chair of diges- 
tion in Fortner’s library, where his tongue 
wagged loose, then stopped with a guilty 
jerk. If this were a trap he'd stuck both 
feet in it by showing his documentary 
evidence—three letters from a colored 
citizen on Hazzard’s plantation 
revealed how he was chained by night 
in a stockade and whipped forth by day 
co toil for a brutal master. 

“Well, sir,” 
defense can a civilized communit 
to that indictment?” 

The peace and dignity of Louisiana 
failed to share QOhio’s agitation, but 
glanced up unruffled to inquire, “Judge, 
may I ask how you got these letters?” 

“Certainly. Nothing to hide. They 
were mailed from this town to Mr. Rufu 
Stiggins, at West Gorham, Ohio.” 

“Who is Mr. Rufus Stiggins?”’ 

“A very worthy man, cousin to these 
peons. A man of color. Through him 
my client became interested in securing 
their freedom.” 

Freedom! Glorious text! It suggested 
bunting and brass bands, and patriotic 
remarks which the Hon. E. Sylvester 
Pinkham was proceeding to deliver when 
Fortner interjected a question. 

“Judge, did you send these people any 
money?” 

“Money? Money? We are speaking, 


buttermilk 


Thestranger’s 


whicl 


Ohio demanded, ‘what 


mane 








The native rushed on to purchase a 
Vicksburg Herald as the tail end of the 
leeper passed. 

The few bystanders had slouched away when Pinkham 
approached the baggage agent and inquired, “ Friend, will 

ou direct me to a livery stable?” 

“Sure,”’ the lad peinted, “Right around that second 
Tom Spurgeon can fix you up.” 

Hoisting his pants and umbrella Pinkham trudged across 
to a block of squatty stores that fronted the railroad, 
turned the second corner without opposition, and deposited 

Two netives sat at Spurgeon’s 
doorway; the bulky one sat reading, and the lanky one sat. 

“Mr. Spurgeon, I believe?’ Ohio opened negotiations in- 

‘Can you supply me with a rig and a reliable driver?” 
*Reckin I'm the feller what kin,’ Long Tom drawled as 
himself from a chair—the stage article of 
and rose by sections like a 
Hoss an’ buggy? 


corner 


his satchel on the sidewalk 


cog 


he untangled 
standard m ike-up 
“Whatcher want? 


native in 
fireman's ladder 


Ur aut 


ymobile 
ly, I do not know,” the stranger confessed. ‘“‘I 
Mr. Buck Hazzard’s plantation on Bayou 


“Bayou Despair?” At this name of evil omen Spurgeon 
hook his head. ‘“’Fraid I can’t send you.” 
‘But I assume all risk.” 
“"Tain’t nothin’ more’n the parish is fixin’ a 
bridge an’ you moughtn’t git round it through the swamp. 
low ‘bout that road, jedge?”’ 
The second and shorter native, in the linen clothes, was 
ipparently called and exhibited a judicial pro- 
tuberance as he delivered his opinion, 


no risk; 


‘jedge,”’ 


It Waen't a Fit, But a Convulsion, That Gave Judge Pinkham His Crick in the Neck 


When He Glimpsed Crab Strutting Before the Mirror 


“No, sir. You probably could not reach Panther Brake 
in a car. I have just returned from Mr. Hazzard'’s by 
way of the bayou; the road is too badly torn up.” 

From a solitary and significant fact that jedge let drop 
the Ohio lawyer reasoned, “He's a friend of Hazzard’s. 
The whites know that I am coming, and will use every 
trick to prevent me from seeing their peons.”’ 

“But I must go there at once’’—he spoke alond, and 
stoutly —“‘if I have to walk.” 

Apparently the natives saw that they had a determined 
man to deal with, and Pinkham detected Long Tom's 
glance at jedge, who insidiously proposed, “If you don’t 
mind walking a mile or so perhaps I can send you, sir.” 

Confirmed suspicion percolated through the corporeal 
system of Ohio as the pair unfolded their scheme to side- 
track him at a hunter’s camp, from which an accomplice, of 
whom they spoke as Clabe, might convey him to Hazzard’s 
in a motor boat. 

“Only way you kin git there, mister,’ Long Tom kept 
nodding and indorsing every statement of jedge, who 
seized the stranger's suitcase. 

Manfully Pinkham defended his property, giving his 
trousers a stubborn hitch, the two bulky men rearing back 
on their hind legs like roosters tugging at a worm. Jedge 
seemed determined to possess the satchel, gave a stronger 
pull and did precisely as Pinkham had done, yanked up 
his sagging pants--an involuntary act and seemingly 
habitual. Pinkham couldn’t help smiling, and jedge 
laughed outright as he contested for the satchel. A bond 


sir, of liberty.” 

“Yes, I know. But these letters also 
ask dear cousin for a little cash.” 
Cash?” Pinkham felt that he’d soared to the clouds 
and dropped in daddy’s ’tater patch. “‘No,”’ he explained. 
“My client knew that money would never reach the 
prisoner. He sent me prepared to defray all expenses.” 

For a jolly-faced man the district attorney carried a 
most ambiguous countenance, which kept adverse coun- 
sel guessing as to whether he would confess judgment 
by default or would smile blandly across the table and 
set in his stack. So Pinkham experienced a second qualm 
of doubt when an automobile honked outside and Fortner 
rose, returning his documents. 

“There’s my car, judge,”’ he said. “It’s best that you 
should go and see for yourself. If Buck Hazzard is holding 
these negroes against their will I pledge myself to put 
every power of the law behind you.” 


Like fleas that have lain quiet for a siesta and then 
come back to itch again, the Ohio man’s suspicions re- 
turned in double force while Fortner’s young nephew 
hurried him westward in the car. His twinge of uncer- 
tainty upon leaving the district attorney had come back 
to fortify his original intuition at the livery stable, and 
clinched the fact that Syl Pinkham talked too much with 
his mouth. 

That dinner did it. Full of pie and pure intentions he 
had betrayed himself, and a grimace crossed his face at 
recollection of the quotation which he never failed to use 
upon rising from a table: “Ah! ‘Fate cannot harm me 
I have dined to-day.’”” The poet wasafool! After dinner, 












that’s the vulnerable moment when Fate sneaks up behind 
and plants her swiftest kick. Yes, he had dined and ignored 
his client’s solemn warning: “Don’t make friends with 
those Southerners. If they can’t get you one way they’ll 
get you another.” 

Now he could see that his host had been too friendly, 
and there must be a trick in it. 

From the porch of a roadside store Fortner’s nephew 
accumulated a villainous-looking colored man named 
Josh, and several miles farther on halted his car at the 
edge of a swamp. 

“Well, judge,”’ the boy remarked pleasantly, “I hope 
you don’t mind walking?” 

“Not a bit. Delighted to stretch my legs. Which road 
do we take?”’ 

“’Tain’t nary road, suh.” 

Josh snickered as he picked up the tenderfoot’s satchel 
and crashed into the jungle. Pinkham didn’t like the looks 
of Josh or of the jungle, where anything might happen, 
and friends from home would never find his remains. 

“Jes foller me, suh,” the black fellow beckoned, and 
Pinkham tore amongst the tangle, where briers snagged 
his coat tails and grapevines knocked off his hat. On and 
on and on the negro floundered, mashing down brush like 
a tractor—canebrakes, fallen logs, acres of swamp vine 
until he burst through a wall of greenery and deposited 
the satchel in a most unexpected boat. 

3ayou Despair, suh.”’ 

“Thought so!”’ wiping off the sweat and readjusting 
his hat. 

Miles of winding stagnant water, shrouded by impenetra- 
ble undergrowth. Miles of dipping oars, of mud turtles slid- 
ing off their logs. Miles of garfish turning up their yellow 
bellies, of poisonous moccasins and dead, gray moss. Where 
was the black man taking him? The brawny negro sweated 
in silence. So did his distrustful passenger. More miles; 
then Josh nodded backwards and said, “Yon’s Uncle 
Jimmy.” 

Straight ahead was what appeared to be a stump with 
a bunch of gray moss near the top; and the prow of their 
skiff had burrowed into the mud beside it before Pinkham 
made sure that it was a bearded man. Stump or man, the 
object never moved. 

Every detail of his debarkation had evidently been 
prearranged. No word passed while Josh set the baggage 
ashore before delivering his message. 

“Jedge Fortner say for Mr. Clabe to take dis gemman 
down to Mr. Hazzard’s, an’ fetch him back tomorrer 
mornin’ "bout ten o’clock. I'll come back for him wid de 


skiff.”’ 
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Without squandering a syllable Josh pulled away, leav 
ing the stranger to hitch up his own pants and state his 
own business to Uncle Jimmy. 

“My name is Pinkham—Judge Pinkham —of Ohio.” 


“Howdy.” 


“ 


Can you inform me where's the man-~-I believe he is 


called Clabe—with his motor boat?” 

The trapper answered by a southward gesture 

“But I infer that you expect him here very soor 

“Yeo.” 

In those sepulchral solitudes Judge Pinkham yearned 
for the solace of a human voice. He parted his coat tails, 
sat down on the log beside Uncle Jimmy, and denounced 
the League of Nations. Uncle Jimmy heard what he said 
What did Uncle Jimmy think of the bonus? Of prohibi 
tion? Of Irish freedom? Uncle Jimmy used his mouth for 
smoking. Then Pinkham suggested the need of rain 

“Yep.” The trapper spat and grunted, “Too dry. Four 
million bullfrogs in this swamp ain’t never learned how 
to swim,” 

Having overspoken himself Uncle Jimmy then gave his 
pipe a twitch towards the south, whence came the put-put- 
put of a gasoline boat, and added, “‘Clabe.” 

From the trapper’s camp to Panther Brake the judge 
pursued his sentimental journey with a most congenial 
soul, John Claiborne, a young lawyer on vacation, who 
told such bully stories that the visiting attorney dissolved 
his client’s injunction to make no friends. Clabe liked the 
judge. He soon discovered what West Gorham already 
knew, that Sylvester Pinkham was a singularly amiable 
and high-minded man. Of course he cherished some hazy 
notions of the South—just as Clabe, perhaps, labored 
under a few misapprehensions concerning esoteric Bud 
dhism or the ecclesiastical canons of Zanzibar. But Pink- 
ham was ravenous to hear, and Clabe kept him laughing 
for a dozen miles 

“Well, here we are, judge!” Young Claiborne held the 
boat at Hazzard’s wharf and nodded for his guest to step 
ashore. 

An abrupt tightening of the jaw shut off Pinkham’s 
laugh at the yarn of Cooter’s coon dog that Clabe had 
been telling, and Freedom's champion came back to his 
mission. 

Here he was. Here he was, on the very ground where 
human creatures, guilty of no eri l 








ne except their color, 
were chained and whipped and driven to their unre 
warded labor. Now he'd see their ruthless guards, the 
bloodhounds, the slave gangs. Could such things be? 
He glanced upward, almost doubting that a just God sat 
unmindful in His heavens. 





“Come along, judge,’’ Clabe roused hin We'll vo 
and see Buck.” 

The Ohio lawyer held back, cautiously rutir ng 
companion before he ventured to ask, “Do you think 
could possibly be arranged for me to speak with 7 l 
“wr rorir 99 

ge 


Instantly Pinkham regretted his unwise t ruc 


smile on Claiborne’s face gave way to a furrowing of the 
brows and a hesitation as he repeated tiggins? Stig 
gins? There's no such man on this propert 

‘He must be here,”” Pinkham insisted, reverting t 
riginal belief that all the whites would stand ether 
ide their victim. “I have his autograph letter t 
this pla A man of color.” 





chuckled “You mean ( » Sty 
Want him for a witness? Sure, you can’t 1 eing Crab 
We'll find him loafing around somewher« 

But they found nobody loat thr 





picking weather Dozens of blacks, busier tha witch 
engines, bustled about the g where wagor tood piled 
high with fluffy staple. Perched on top of the nearest load 
Judge Pinkham saw two babies, like tar drops on a di 
of snow, their e glued to the fascinating ranger 
rrace chains rattled and teamsters shouted to their mul 
as they drove in from white and level field h spread 
before him as a chromo of life Dixie—happy darkie 
all that sort of bosh 

Yet a glaring deficien: y in Panther Bra lissatisfied 
the judge Something must have been remo i from the 
landscape, and he missed it with the same sense of va 


that he'd miss a new-pulled tooth. More than this, t 
of the colored people were manacled; no guards stood over 


them with shotguns; the ap logetic cur emed anything 
but formidable. Doubtless the whites had been tipped off 
and this scene was being staged for his benefit. A similar 


1s 
ruse had occurred at home during his term as state sena 
tor, when he had served on a committee to inspect the 
penitentiary, and found the prison conducted like a sum 


mer resort But the same trick suldn’t fool him tw 





So Pinkham kept his eyes wide open and 


As they neared the gin shed a pair of spanking mul 


pranced thr ugh the gate Skillfully their young drive 
whirled his team around the gin yard, like the grand 
entry into a circus ring, and then sat upon his wagon, sing 


ing, ‘* Who's goin’ to dee-liver po’ me 


Freedom's champion h ilted as he caught the pathetic 


ignificance of these words, a challenge aimed direct! il 
himself, the age-old appeal of Africa et aved. “* Wi 
goin’ to dee-liver po’ me?” And the ive felt a surge of 


Continued on Page 42 
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The Autocrat Expressed No Malice as He Forced Judge Pinkham Through the Mob, Flung Open a Door and Announced, ‘‘ There They Are’ 
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Interest in Work 


TRIKES, radical labor movements and other supposed 
S evidences of social unrest are often explained away by 
saving that they are the result of modern machine in- 
dustry, which deprives the worker of all real interest in his 
task. But 
robbed of zest and attraction? 


is it true that manual work has thus been 
Nearly half the persons 
engaged in gainful occupation in this country are in agri- 
culture, where the worker comes into exactly the same 
intimate contact with the job that he did a thousand years 
ago 

Even in manufacturing and mining, where the process 
of industrialization has gone farthest, only a moderate 
proportion of the workers are engaged in the very large 
establishments where specialization is carried to extremes. 
On every side are workmen pursuing occupations as es- 
sentially individual as regards the job as anyone could 
wish carpenters, painters, plumbers, truck drivers and 
chauffeurs, mechanics in small garages, repairmen for tele- 
phone and electric power companies, municipal employes, 
motormen and conductors on trolley lines, postal employes, 
and the great army of railroad men. In some cases the 
employer may be a large corporation, but the work itself is 
an individual job in which any normal man must take 
just pride, 

Listen in, unnoticeé, on the conversation of manual 
street 
any group 


workers of varying degrees of skill and importance 
cleaners, painters, track laborers, tinners 
at all 

There may be some rough conversation at times, and 
there may be complaint against the boss. There is trivial 
joshing and hearty, noisy, not overrefined repartee that 
strong men of all classes always indulge in when engaged in 
hard outdoor work or sports. But probably the major part 
of the conversation will concern the work itself, serious and 
earnest talk, based on the knowledge that the work must 
not only be done to earn a living for the laborer himself 
but that it is of vital importance to the customer and to 
the community at large. 

A few boys are irresponsible or unready to settle down. 
A few older men are naturally born lazy or trouble makers. 
But in the heart of each of the vast majority of manual 
workers in this country is the feeling that his particular 
job, whether it be the finest of precision work or the break- 
ing of stones on the county road, is of enormous value to 


the community and that he and his kind are the only ones 
who really know how to do it. 

Our ears are filled with the noise of too much talking 
about the labor problem. Labor in this or that instance 
may not be fairly treated or it may demand too much. 
It may be wisely or blindly and arrogantly led. But this 
much is certain: Those who try to persuade the working- 
man that modern industry has killed all the natural in- 
terest in work are engaged in false propaganda, running 
contrariwise to the fact. 

The automobile is typical of modern machinery, and 
there may be dull monotonous work in portions of its 
manufacture, as in many other industries. But the auto- 
mobile has brought with it a vast number of jobs in its 
repair and operation which appeal to and fascinate the 
natural mechanical instinct of youth. It is the same with 
every industry. 

There is dull work, but each new invention, each new 
process and piece of machinery creates a multitude of 
things to be done that arouse the interest of thousands 
of young men and provide welcome occupation for them. 
Radio is one example. 

Several of the most severe strikes in the country’s 
history have been those of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
members of which are engaged in an occupation so inter- 
esting that it thrills every boy in the land. No, social 
unrest and industrial disturbance have followed other 
lines than that of interest in work or its lack. If it were 
true that work had become uninteresting, then it would 
be time to despair of the republic. 

But though, alas, zest for labor does not in itself prevent 
many industrial ills and disturbances, the fact cannot be 
disputed that in the main men still find their daily labor 
of value to themselves and to the country, and well worth 
the doing. 
right to loaf, then it may be said that most of our people 


If it is true that the goal of socialism is the 


are too wise to seek any such aim. 


Compulsory Tenantry in Russia 


OMETHING like a year ago it was announced that 
nationalization of the land had been suspended in 


Russia. 
that the peasants would not work land they did not own. 


It had finally been borne in on the soviet leaders 


Later, private ownership in the crop was recognized and 
private trade declared permissible, with certain restric- 
tions. This was merely the belated recognition of the 
universality of illicit trade in foodstuffs. Then taxes were 
declared levied in kind. Finally household industry, long 
established, was again recognized. 

These various concessions on the part of the soviet 
leaders had at no time the ring of sincerity, though they 
were elaborately argued out by Lenine. The definitive 
formulation of the new land policy was promised in the 
new civil code, of which the provisional draft has recently 
been issued. 

It now seems that in theory nationalization of the land 
is not given up. Title remains in the state. The peasant 
is granted the right to occupy and work a piece of land. 
Improvements, implements and work animals he may 
possess. Once established on a piece of land, he acquires a 
prior right to remain there. This prior right the peasant, 
as a lessee with the right to sublet, may transfer—with 
improvements, implements and work animals —to another. 
The rent is to be paid in kind, at the option of the state. 
The crops and produce, outside of rent and taxes in kind, 
may be marketed at private sale. Coiperative buying 
and selling are permitted. 

This means universal tenantry. The world over, ten- 
antry that leads to land ownership is constructive. 
Tenantry that represents a migratory occupation is 
destructive. A renter conserves the land he hopes to buy. 
He exploits the soil if he is not planning for future owner- 
ship. A professional tenant either farms as he elects or 
must follow the system of the landlord. If the tenant is 
cropping the soil for the immediate return he exploits the 
land. If, as was once the case in the South, he farms ac- 
cording to the instruction of the landlord or factor, that 
means exploitation of the tenant by the owner. Construc- 
tive farming is observed only with private ownership of 
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land. If world experience is to be believed, the restora- 
tion of agricultural productivity is not to be attained in 
Russia through such a system of tenantry. 


The Lost Scapegoat 


ORRESPONDENTS in various parts of the country 
¢; tell us that the direct primary has been thoroughly 
tried out in their respective states and has been found 
wanting. They aver that candidates of low moral and 
business standing, men generally unfitted for public office, 
have been brought forward; and that in many cases those 
who have won nominations are much below the average 
moral and intellectual level of the candidates selected by 
boss-ridden conventions in previous years. 

Pessimistic observers openly express the belief that if 
our democracy is not a total failure it is only because it is 
based upon a system of indirect rather than direct repre- 
sentation; and the real alarmists do not hesitate to assure 
us that the direct primary is a short cut to Bolshevism. 

Among the chief mourners over the adoption of the 
direct-primary system are those voters and nonvoters 
who have passed the buck whenever it has thus been pos- 
sible to dodge personal responsibility and who now have 
only themselves to blame when unsuitable candidates are 
selected, and wasteful, slipshod or grafting government 
ensues. Under the convention system they had a scape- 
goat, and often a whole herd of them. There was abundant 
opportunity for looking dignified and outraged, for sooth- 
ing the conscience and saving the face; for when crooked 
or incompetent candidates were put up the reformers, the 
nonvoters and persons who take no interest in elections 
except on election day could and usually did lay all the 
blame on the broad shoulders of “the corrupt bosses.” 
Under the direct-primary system every voter may be a 
boss in little. Every voter is offered a chance to help make 
the political bed upon which he must lie for the coming 
term. If that bed is hard, lumpy and ill made, so much 
the worse for him. He will get precious little sympathy 
from the bystanders. His failure to make the most of his 
opportunity does not in the least discredit the political 
machinery the law has put at his disposal. 

The more disastrous the blunders made at the direct 
primary the louder and more general will become the 
demand for the exercise of sounder judgment and more 
discriminating selection in the future; and thus the weak- 
nesses of the system should prove self-correcting. Even 
though the period of self-correction be long drawn out be- 
cause for reasons of their own the masses really prefer shifty 
and incompetent candidates, they may just as well vote for 
undesirables of their own choosing as for another set, per- 
haps no better, imposed upon them by political gangsters. 

This silly season interlude will make rough going for 
substantial and level-headed citizens who have a real 
stake in the community; but the imposition of hardship 
on intelligent minorities is an evil that is never entirely 
absent from systems of majority rule. 

Any consideration of the democratic form of government 
must take into account the errors, blunders and inepti- 
tudes that are almost certain to result when great power is 
put into the hands of mediocrity. And yet when we became 
a nation we preferred to brave the consequences of mis- 
takes of our own making rather than to trust our fortunes 
and our future to the autocratic control of some great and 
good American as king. This choice was made at a time 
when we were proportionately richer in statesmen of un- 
usual administrative ability than at any later period; but 
we have never had serious reason to regret that we set up a 
republic rather than a monarchy. 

Self-government is a living and a growing science and if 
it is to thrive mightily in the land and become more and 
more nearly perfect with each successive generation it 
must not be denied a chance to try its powers. There is 
no reason to suppose that the lass who was told to hang her 
clothes on a hickory limb and not go near the water ever 
became a strong swimmer as a result of obeying that 
historic command. By the same token popular govern- 
ment never learns to paddle its own canoe unless it is 
allowed to go out on the stream and take a chance of get- 
ting an occasional wetting. 

















. N THE spring of 1889 it occurred to the managing 
editor of the Sun to start a movement for a world’s 
fair in New York City in 1892, four hundred years 

Just then, William 

MeMurtrie Speer, who had been the Sun’s legislative cor 


after the discovery of America. 


respondent in Albany, strolled in to say that the legislature 

had adjourned and to ask what he was to do next. 
Speer was the man to push a boom for the fair. He had 
just attested his mettle by discovering a brash swindle in 
i the construction of the new state capitol building. The ceil- 
ing of the big assembly chamber had been made of marble 
originally; but as it began to chip, the assemblymen feared 
it might fall on their precious heads. So they ordered it 
replaced with a ceiling of solid oak at a cost of two hun- 
. dred thousand dollars. The new ceiling looked substantial 
but Don Seitz, of the New York 
who was then the Albany correspondent of the 


and fine, 
World, 
: Brooklyn Eagle, 


Speer and 


thought they saw something peculiar 


| about it. They got ladders and climbed, at considerable 
peril, to the space between the ceiling and the floor or roof 
above it and discovered that the entire ceiling, supposed 
to be solid oak, was simply papier-maché, put there at a 
cost not exceeding twelve thousand dollars. They ex 
posed the fraud in their newspapers and intimated that 


A 


They were summoned for investigation. 


the two hundred thousand dollars went to politicians 
fine row followed. 
They attracted much attention as they established the 
truth of their accusations. 


New York Sows, Chicago Reaps 


For ten con- 
No 
Conspicuous men interviewed 


The other 


PEER started the World’s Fair boom. 
S secutive days he wrote an article urging the fair. 
public interest developed. 
agreed indifferently, but offered no suggestion. 
newspapers were silent 

“*Get the mayor interested,’ urged the managing editor. 
t will boom his administration and 
Have the 


‘‘Persuade him that 


his party. Get him to call a public meeting. 
i names of a big committee all ready, have half a dozen 

well-known men speak—and then spring a set of resolu- 
| 4 tions. The other newspapers will have to take it up if the 
mayor does.” 

Speer persuaded Mayor Hugh J. Grant to call a meet- 
ing. Then Speer worked out all the details and the meet- 
ing went through with a snap. An organization was 
formed with the mayor as chairman and Speer as secre- 
tary and a hundred and fifty of New York's conspicuous 
citizens as committee members. 

It is amusing to look over that list, which is before me. 
It includes the names of William M. Evarts, Hamilton 
Fish, Levi P. Morton, (¢ W. T. Sherman, William C. 
Whitney, Elihu Root, Charles A. Dana, Thomas C. Platt, 
William Waldorf Astor, Calvin S. Brice, Richard Croker, 


J. Pierpont Morgan, William Steinway, Collis P. Hunting- 


ren. 





ton, Warner Miller, Daniel 
F. Appleton, James Gordon 
Bennett, Roswell P. Flower, 
George Jones and Grover 
Cleveland. Other meetings 


followed. The committee on 


site examined a dozen spots 


and the newspapers were filled 


with suggestions as_ great 





rivalry developed. The com- 


mittee virtually decided on 
Bloomingdale 
t Heights 


Morningside 


with 





and 





Riverside parks ad- 
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They are Found in Newspaper Influence and in Congenial Employment 


By Chester S. Lord 


DECORATION Br GUERNSEY MOORE 


raised a five-million 


A 


dollar guaranty fund. 


buildings. financial committee 

But a great exposition of the progress of the entire world 
in the arts and in civilization since the fifteenth century 
must of necessity be an international event, and Congress 
alone had jurisdiction over international affairs. The exhi 
bition could not be had without an invitation by Congress 
to the world to participate. Then the politicians got busy. 
It 1892 
year; that presidential elections in those times had a way 


the vote of New York State; 


was discovered that was a presidential-election 


of being decided by that 
New York City was under Democratic government and 
control; and that the fair must of necessity insure large 
political patronage for the party in power. Some Repub 
licans foresaw great advantage to the Democrats in the 
great popularity of the fair with its two hundred thousand 
The 
party panic grew until even some of the big committeemen 
After a 
od the fair to New York and gave it to Chicago. 


visitors a day throughout a presidential campaigr 


contest 


became indifferent. 
1890, refuse 


warm 


Congress, ir 


That city was unable to get ready for an exhibition in 1892 


and it was held in 1893, thus avoiding influence in the 
election for President 
3ut the arousing of New York’s interest, the eity s 


great preparations and organization, the raising of five 


millions of dollars, the selection of the site, the drafting of 
the proposed buildings, the fully arranged preparations 
constitute a remarkable example of newspaper influence 
Chicago profited greatly by New York’s complete prepara 
tions. 

appreciates that in attempt 


of many 


An argument intended to convince a scholar or a 


The editor of « xperience 
to influence the public he is addressing many mer 
minds 
well-informed man would be lost on an ignorant man, while 
an appeal written down to the understanding of the igno 
| 


e mirth from the wise 


rant must provo 

































Nevertheless, all persons frequently are influenced 


by mere suggestion, especially when they have not 


studied the subject Frequently they may reverse a 
Not all men 


o think out the problems 


judgment on a mere hint in a newspaper 
have time in these busy days t 
of the hour, have not the facilities at hand for research 
haven't been taught to think. Intelligent thinking is a 


of education the education that teaches to think. 


result 
Mental improvement is the result of thought. Progress 
comes from mental application. What we call experience 
often is the result of constant thought in one direction or 
toward a single purpose. Lincoln was fourfold the man in 


1865 that he was in 1860. Any observer could see Wood- 
row Wilson leap forward in mental strength from the 
instant of his appearance in public life 


He 


a quality of thought not cultivated or sought or possessed 


The editor literally thinks for his readers acquires 


by his readers. He is trained to a mental analysis of the 
causes of great events, to an expert understanding of their 
present importance, to insight into their future influence 
If he has studied 


centuries have governed human conduct. 


he knows the great influences that for 


The Editor’s Influence 


N THE big cities the editor knows the quality of mind he 


I 


is addressing better than does the writer in smaller com- 


munities. In New York, for instance, every sheet has a 
different clientele. Everybody knows which newspapers 
by reason of their scholarly editorial articles, criticisms, 
reviews and nonsensational news appeal to the highest 


And ev 


nonthinking publi 


ows the ones that appeal to 


But in 


intelligence yone KI 


the smaller towns the news- 


paper goes to the wise and the unwise alike. The task of 


pleasing everybody requires study, and here editorial 
writing becomes an art indeed. The scholar may sneer at 
the article that pleases the man of toil, and both may 


despise the suggestion that convinces the man of medium 


inte lliger ce 
The 


please the high est 


editor of sche nstincts naturally wants to 


ce among his readers, but the 


The 


lliger 


readers who really think in a scholarly way are few 


great proportion of readers care little for so-called polite 
iterature; neither do they care for profound instruction. 


They want the simpler sort of editorial comment and are 
better pleased with that which explains than with that 
which argues The want their news adorned with 

breath-catching headlines in big type 
In the large cities many professional and business men 
ead several d newspapers, but their number is small 
ymmpared with the millions who read one paper only. In 
maller cities and in the villages and on the farms it is the 
exception when more than one da newspaper enters 
the |} isehold, and in ver mar tances this one sheet 
is all the reading matter the members of the household 
have Cheir entire conception 
f pub affairs is had from 
this publication Of course 
the ire influenced by it 
They let the editor think for 
them and the y accept his con 

clusions 

How little do we appreciate 
that the ewspaper is indis 
pensable to our Government! 


It is the 


mouthpiece of the 





Government, the 
means of communi- 
cation between the 


Government and 








joining. Architects 











drew plans for 





(Continued on 
Page 140 
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SHORT TURNS AN: 


Monody 


YLOWLY the roses droop and die ; 
Pe 


the love we knew of old?) 
Slowly the sun-bright days go by. 

Litth love, so cold, so cold.) 

rk are the leaves on the weary ground, 
Sud are the winds in the still, gray glen; 
lowly the its listless round 


Where i 


while 


year goes 


Over again 


Somewhere the sunbeams dance and play; 
Where is the love that used to thrill?) 

the riolous roses sway. 

so still, so still.) 

kies of young April shine 


Somewhere 
Litth 


somewhere the 


white love 3 


the heavens we prayed to then 
lomewhere you're pulling the same old line 


Helen Wells. 


Bright « 


(jeer again 


From The Salome Sun 


we Salome gets the New Division Station we are 
going tc imitate Los Angeles and annex some of the 
littl s, whistling stations and mining camps like 
Wells, Harrisburg, Harqua Hala, Vicksburg, 
s Wells and Wenden, and call ourselves a Metrop- 
cant print what some of the rest of 


water hole 
Mesquite 
Culien’ 
olis. ll says we 


thein call us 
* * . 


The between a Man and a Mule is 

tly in front of the collar; a Man uses his head or is 

i to, and a Mule dont or cant. Some Mules only 

have two legs, but a real Man can easily be distinguished, 

he has and uses a brain that enables him to do 

wonderful things in comparison with other animals —in 
nort, tO BE SOMETHING MORE THAN A MULE. 


main difference 


uppose 


> > al > 
“Arizona is dry —my tears are dusty 
; my chances here look pretty slim—7 years 
old and I cant I’m a dry-land frog away from 
but watch me when I get to Salome.” 


Our Frog says 
when I ery 
swim 


rome 
+ * * * 


ome of the old-timers are still waiting still for someone 


to do something else. 
> * * . 


Any two-legged animal that does not use his brain to 
advance and make of himself something more than a Mule, 
atistied to be an animal and do mere animal work 
only animal strength and no real brain work 
kind of an animal 1S NOT AS GOOD AS A 
because heis not as big or as strong 
or cannot do as much animal work as a good 
mule. All he ought to be entitled to is a halter 
and a stall and enough to eat, With our won- 
derful free educational systems today, the child 
of even the poorest and most ignorant parents 
has a chance to be more than a Mule—and 
most of them have a Spark of Something in 
the bump in front of their Collar that Leads 
them on to the Light that distinguishes a Man 
from a Mule 


GOOD MULE 


‘ * * 7 


THE SALOMB SERVICE STATION IS “ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE"’— a place where tourists and 
others can always get SERVICE in capital let- 
ters at reasonable prices. STOP AND SEE US AS 
PASS AND FILL YOUR TANK WITH LAUGHING 

Stop and say Hello anyway, even if you 
anything. If we cant get your 
we will be glad to get some of your con- 


yo 
GAS 
dont 


money, 


spend 


vyersation. 


Dick W 


, ; " ° . 
ick Hall, Editor and Garage Owner. 


The Passing of a Fine Art 


PHENOMENON which has received sur- 
42 prisingly little public notice is the passing 
if the fine old American art of political make-up. 
This art has played a great part in our national 
life, but of late years it hes slipped into oblivion 
and almost unobserved. 

Andrew Jackson is usually credited with being 
the father of the When he went to the 
White House he refused to wear socks because, 
he claimed, he never had and did not see why 
he should put on style simply because he hap- 
pened to be President of the United States. It 
proved to be a great stroke. The people rap- 
turously elected him for a second term. 


unsung 


art 


idea, 


Thereafter an attractive and original make-up came 
to be absolutely necessary for any man who aspired to 
hold public office. Even candidates for state legislatures 
adopted white ties or Prince Albert coats. Candidates for 
Congress had hats made from their own drawings. 

When Bryan first ran for President the supreme im- 
portance of make-up was just beginning to be realized. If 
at that time he could have blossomed out the mature 
masterpiece he later became there would have been no 
doubt of his suecess. But before he succeeded in develop- 
ing his make-up to its richest and fullest, the art itself 
had begun to lose popular favor. Bryan therefore is a 
transitional figure. 

It is not recorded when he began to wear boiled shirts, 
but it was at a tender age. He did not originate the prone 
or broken-arch type of collar, but he adapted it to more 
splendid uses. The style of hair dressing, somewhat re- 
sembling the coiffure of a hen pheasant, was his own idea. 
These features, combined with those Nature had given him 
and set off with a black form-fitting, full-skirted coat, made 
him the almost perfect flower of the art. But he was too 
late. In 1916 he did not even run for President, but put 
up a man who had never even worn a black sombrero. 

And this man, wearing a conventional lay-down collar 
and business suit, actually defeated Charles E. Hughes, 
who parted his beard down the middle and did not part his 
hair at all. That was the beginning of the end. In 1920 
neither of the candidates had a make-up. Cox went into 
the fight wearing a bow tie and an iron derby; Harding 
had for years enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
best dressed men in the Senate. Now the picturesque old 
art is done for. It isa profound change. There is a ward 
boss in New York City who wears a wrist watch. In a 
small manufacturing town in Iowa a man was recently 
elected mayor who wore low shoes and a coat with a belt 
in the back. Kenneth Andrews. 


Evangeline, 1937 Version 


H11S is the Royal Gorge where flowed the great Colorado, 
Filled with tomato cans and the pasteboard dishes from 
picnics : 


Under the traveler's foot he hears the crunching of eggshells, 
Mixed with the tearing swish of an ocean of paper napkins 


. * , . * * 
This is the 


campers, 
This is the tale of why folk 


fale of Joe and Evangeline, cross-country 


call it the Grand Tincanyon 


I 

Home from his grocery store came J ose ph, the village grocer, 
Strode he into the hall and called to his wife in the kitchen, 
‘‘Hey, there 
Vangie! Come 
We're 
going to take 

a vacation, 


here! 


“We're Pairfectly Safe Here, Wully, Sae Lang's the Big Brute 


Does'na Lie Doun" 


September 9, 1922 


I've had the flivver fixed up and bought us a camping outfit!” 

Clashed the aluminum skillet as it dropped to the good wife's 
gas stove, 

Cried she, jumping with joy, ‘‘Oh, Joe! that'll be just 
elegant!” 

Piled they into the car, on top of the camping outfit, 

Provender packed in cans, a tent and cooking utensils, 

Seventeen hundred pounds of junk they heaped in the flivver, 

Gave the starter a kick, and headed across the country. 


II 

Late on the twentieth day they stood at the rim of the Canyon, 

Gazed in its blazing depths as they flamed in the hues of 
sunset, 

Gazed at its wondrous valleys and its riven peaks in their 
grandeur, 

And then Evangeline said to Joseph, ‘‘ Don't it look pretty! 

Parked they the flivver then and camped for the night at the 
margin, 

Broke they open the pack and took out cooking utensils, 

Opened they sundry cans canned pea 
tomaloes, 

Took all the empty cans and threw them into the Canyon, 

When they had finished their me al they heaped all the broken 
eggshells 

Into a pasteboard dish and tossed them carelessly after. 

Next day did they the same—that week and the week that 
followed, 

Then they packed up their kit 
utensils, 

Gave the starter a kick and headed the flivré 


III 


and Evangeline, 


ee 


] 


canned beef, and 


the tent and the cooking 


homeward 


That is the s-country 
campers, 

They were the first to come, bul now they 
million, 

And now that the cheap machines are 


tale of J of 

varm by the 

become as the sands of 
the seashore 

Filled is the Canyon full with the débris of touring vandals 

Filled to the brim with cans teboard dishes 
picnics; 

Filled, till the traveler walks from rim to rim on a carpet, 

Laid on the tin-can floor, of eggshells and paper napkins 


and the pa 


fron 


* * * * * * 


That is why folks have changed its name to the Grand 


Tincanyon. Baron Ireland 


See Any Hat Shop 


“CYWEET on you, madam. Look, Anna, isn’t it sweet on 
madam? Sweet, I think, don’t you, Anna? Oh, 
madam, it’s just sweet on 4 
. so queer that way, he never likes anything at all 
out of the ordinary. Now there was that hat I got here 
with the wreath of kumquats, and the sprays of pussy 
willow, and the border of gardenias. Every time I wore it 
when I went out with him he made the worst i 
- won’t make any mistake in deciding on that 
one, madam. I wore one just like it myself all last sea- 
son, and all my friends remarked how becoming os 
= just wish you could see the hats my 
sister-in-law’s sister trims. I tell you, you don’t 
see anything like them around the shops. If 
she ever wanted to go into business that girl 
could make a fortune. I often wish I was clever 
like that, but = 
don’t see how I could possibly let you 
have it for any less, madam. The feather 
alone — just look at that feather, madam! When 
you have a feather like that you have some- 
thing. And that silk is imported—you is 
no, just looking, thank you. I really 
don’t need another hat, but I thought I might 
just find something that 
cd - one of the best models we've had this 
season. And another thing, madam, it isn’t a 
hat that you are going to see on everybody 
else. I sold one like it only yesterday that 
Miss Nish wears in the first act of Choose Your 
Exit, and ¥ 
" can't seem to wear blue. I don’t know 
why it is. People say to me, ‘Why, May, with 
that hair and that coloring, you could wear 
anything.’ Last night & 
3 not many could, madam, but it’s lovely 
on you—so youthful too. Rose, just come here 
a minute. Doesn't madam look like a little girl 
in this one? That’s what I think, too, just like 
a little i Dorothy Parker. 


Editor's Note—Contributions to this department 
should be sent to the Editor, Short Turns and Encores 
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mM GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP 











Every time I| try to spell 
I hear the good old dinner-bell! 

And then I just sit here and dream 

Of Campbell's Soup and the rising steam! 








; Anticipation! 


Just the thought of Campbell's Tomato Soup 
will wake a drowsy appetite! It is one of those 
delightful dishes that you find yourself 
remembering and looking forward to when your 

| thoughts travel to an approaching meal. It has 

j fee Ss SO ERS *F ¥ a]. 
a rich, delicious flavor all its own which makes 
“tomato soup mean Campbell’s to you. 


Of course you like === 


’ | 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup | rich Cream of Tomato! 

° e io Ry i} Jus make t with 

has the spicy richness of full-ripe, flawless, i Campbell's if you want 

. . i} to taste t at ts very 

ruddy tomatoes. Just the pure juices and the | posactints|| Sesh vegueetals 
ii equal portionsofCampbell’s | 

tempting fruity parts, strained to a fine puree, S Tomes ecgrand wath 

) ii cream. Be careful not to 
are used in Campbell’s and butter worthy of your I| boil. Add pinch of baking 


| 
} soda to the hot soup ind 


ii cream. Serve immediately 


iN soup like this every day and see how your S raw weetar I 
appetite and-your digestion improve! oma age oy Mase hyy. 


21 kinds 


oO use 





li extra rich, thick Cream of 
|! Tomato. 





12 cents a can 








9948 70; Bis iene a0 AS md WrlTSS LFA FUP 


own table enriches the blend. Eat a delici 10Uus eget: Gyan Seok 


7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ix 


PERSON'S not 
knowing what ex- 
perience lies just 


ahead of them is one of the greatest incon- 
veniences of life. Take for a sample a boy 
i know of who got ruined by a saxophone. 
You see this boy, he was awful anxious to 
get into the pictures and had made friends 
with another boy named Eddie, who knew 
a producer real well. Eddie was going to in- 
troduce our hero to this producer sometime, 
but in the meanwhile our friend borrowed 
a saxophone from him. Well, this Eddie 
went away on a trip, and our hero thought, 
weil, I believe I will high-finance a saxo- 
phone of my own. So he hocked Fddie’s 
saxophone and with part of the money he 
paid the first installment on one of his own. 
He was just learning to play real good, be- 
cause as he was not working he had plenty 
of time to practice, when he heard that 
Nddie had returned sooner than expected 
Well, Eddie naturally wanted his saxophone 
back, so our hero, being broke, had to hock 
his installment saxophone in order to get his 
friend’s out. Which he done. 

The only trouble was that when the in- 
stallment collector come around there wasn’t 
any installment to pay him with, and when 
he says why then I will take the instru- 
ment, our hero had nothing only a pawn 
ticket, so the installment man had him put 
in the cooler. And this day that he went to the cooler 
happened to be the very day Eddie had it all fixed up 
for him to meet the producer. Well, he learned to play 
the saxophone, anyways. 

Now when I signed up with Nicky to star at five hun- 
ired a week the world was my saxophone, and it looked like 
| was going to have lots of chance to learn to play it. 

“ This is like it!’ says mommer. “ What a good thing we 
didn’t close with Silvercrown. They say a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, but I always say, not if you can 
kill the two birds with one stone!” 

“Well now that we are rich,” I says, “there is one thing 
I am going to holler about. No more Mrs. Snifter in our 
lifes, and, oh sweet daddy; won't I weep at parting from 
her, just!" 

“}t'® a real cheap, comfortable little place,” 
mommer doubtfully 
rainy season.” 

*Say listen, mommer dear,” I says. “This is only 
April, and what with my contract, the rainy season can’t 
possibly start for five months. What is more, earning the 
big money which I now am, I feel entitled to get a little 
fun out of it. Of course I don’t intend to lose my head, 
but I-do think we ought to buy a house on time, and also 
a car on the installment plan. Nothing much, you know. 
Say an eighteen-room stucco home and a nice little 
roadster. I don't care for anything over twelve cylinders 
for a start.” 

“Why dearie!"” says mommer. 
about economy!” 


says 
“And we could save against the 


“After all you said 








Me 
" i} 
' 7 
a La 
wt TCSD SN Toe e 
Neo Regutar Art Gatlery Ever Gave Me the Kick That 
Open:+Air Hotlywood One Did 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY CHARLES D. 

“But mommer, after we start the next picture I will be 
getting even more!"’ I explained reasonably. “And when 
we come to renew the contract, why you know yourself, I 
will be able to ask for practically anything I want. Hitch 
your wagon to a star, I say.” 

“Well, you know that piece commencing ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle little star, how I wonder what you are,’” says 
mommer. ‘When I was Laura’s mother I always used to 
tell her you can afford to live simple if you got money in the 
savings bank.” 

“Did she act on it?” says I. 

“Well, no,’’ says Adele. 

And after that nothing mommer said could stop me from 
getting us a few things. She just didn’t seem to realize 
there would be plenty more where this week’s pay came 
from, and so why not enjoy life while a person had it? 
Especially after all the grief we'd been through. And so I 
set out to grab off a few of this world’s best, wondering a 
little if I would be able to convince the ones I was about to 
deal with that I was really a star. I even put my contract 
into my bag when I went looking for my house, thinking 
maybe it would be necessary to flash it. But Nicky’s an- 
nouncements had evidently forestalled any more personal 
ones of my own, and the very first real-estate office I went 
in, the man there knew more about me than I did. 

“Sure, I know you, Miss Delane,” says the bird. “I 
seen your picture in the paper this morning!” 

Whatter you know! Of course I hated to hear this, and 
it offended my ears like sweet music or something! My 
map in the news sheets, and a recognizable picture, at 


MITCHELL 


that! Also the real-estate folks 

treated me with a respect which was 
all news to me. Up to then I had a idea 
that if a person was in the pictures every 
California native son or daughter, or even 
naturalized Iowaian, would consider the fact 
sufficient grounds for insulting and mis- 
trusting me. However, it seems I had a 
crooked slant on that subject. Insults was 
for would-bes, extras and small fry gener 
ally. But once let a actress be a star, and 
sweet daddy, how the flowers did bloom! It 
was Miss Delane, allowme! Would this suit 
you, Miss Delane, or would you like some- 
thing better made to order? Let me charge 
it, Miss Delane, let me send it, let me carry 
it, let me this, let me that, until I felt like a 
cross between the queen of Spain and the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Every place I'd go it was the same. The 
clerk at the hotel was the only person I 
couldn’t impress, and I guess he was cal 
loused from rubbing up against celebrities 
for so long. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Miss Delane!”’ says 
he lightly when I dropped by there to see 
did I have any mail. He had known me as 
McFadden of course, but nothing got by 
that bird. “Well, well! Working for the 
pictures, I see!” 

However, to get a rise out of a hotel clerk 
was really too much to expect, and the 
rest of the world made the loss up to me, I'll say it did! 
The home I finally decided on was not after all a man 
sion, but the cutest little bungalow imaginable, and | 
got it close both to Santa Monica Boulevard and the price 
I was prepared for. I had decided it must be thoroughly 
modern in every way, and so selected an old Spanish model 
from a street where a hundred new assorted homes was 
on the market all at once, most of them finished, or pretty 
hearly ready to move into, but in spite of that, quite a 
selection remaining as yet unsold. 

I had a awfu: hard time making up my mind between a 
Italian villa with blue doors and windows and a red roof; a 
cute little Greek temple, all snow-white with bouquets of 
flowers done in colored tiles let into the plaster on the 
outside walls; a light green Early English cottage with 
black and white cross beams and a roof of some kind of 
patent shingles that, honest, looked pretty nearly like a 
thatch; and a warm rose-pink stucco Spanish one, with 
carved redwood window frames, tiled roof and a tiny 
patio and colonnade where the sweetest assortment of 
cactus was already set out, just like Ramona’s house or 
something. 

They was all on the same block and I finally fell for the 
Spanish, paid down a coupla dollars to bind the bargain, 
and then mommer and me went to furnishing, and here is 
where I had trouble with mommer right away, because she 
had set ideas about gilded eucalyptus leaves in the fire- 
places, kewpie dolls in the bookcases, and she would keep 
taking the colored plaster art book ends I had picked up 

(Continued on Page 32) 

















Every woman desires possessions 
which will receive the approval of 
her associates. 


This is particularly true in the case of 
j her motor car. Gratifying, therefore, 
is the enthusiastic sanction accorded 
by her friends to her Cadillac. 


Everywhere she hears that whole- 
hearted and unreserved praise which 
voices the esteem with which Cadillac 


, | is so universally regarded. 

Strange, indeed, would it be if the 
7 woman who owns a Cadillac did not 
a derive more than passing pleasure from 


such sincere and outspoken approval. 








{ Division of Gene 
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But added to this tribute to her judg- 
ment is another significant factor. 


Her own appreciation and her friends’ 
appraisal of Cadillac character increase 
progressively with each successive day 
of acquaintanceship. 

There is an ever-growing wonder at 
the ease of steering and the extraor- 
dinary simplicity of control. 

Nor is lesser wonder excited by the 
car's marvelous dependability. 
Today's estimate of her Cadillac is 
constantly giving way to a more flat- 
tering estimate tomorrow—both in 
her own mind and in that of every 
other woman of her circle. 


j { avi N 


rf 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
down to a art-gift shop, and putting one at each end of the 
mantel for ornaments 

‘Say listen, mommer dear,” I says, “I been raised on the 
best magazines in the country and I know what is what in 
interior dec and this isn’t. I want our home 

hould be refined in every particular, and in thoroughly 

good taste. So if you don’t mind, just lay off, will you, 
taumburger’s Home Decoration Department gets 
here, and let them do their worst.” 

“How do you know they will make a artistic job of it?” 
says mommer 

“Well, they ought to,” I says. “They been furnishing 
sh-style houses complete ever since Mission furniture 
went cold. Besides, there is a regular formula for Southern 
California houses in good taste, and once you know it you 
wrong. Take one refractory table, three shopworn 
altar cloths, one pair polly-chromo candlesticks, one black 
velvet rug, four of the most uncomfortable wooden carved 
chairs you can find, spread thinly about a room with no 
wall paper over the plaster, and there you are! Perfect 
Inquisition Period room!” 

“Bah!” says mommer. “ Piffle!” 

But she didn’t argue any beyond that, not even when 
I had Casa Delane engraved on the iron door knocker, 
although I seen her look at it hard for a long while and then 
register ‘‘Cuckoo! Perfectly, absolutely cuckoo!” 

But my buying the car was even worse. Mommer was 
all for a flivver, not alone because she could run one of 
them herself but on the expense account again. 

“Why Bonnie dearie!” she says to me. “ Don’t think 
f am trying to prevent you from spending* your own 
{ know there’s precious little use in me trying to 
do that! But think what them cars can do! Why I know 
i man used his for climbing trees, or so he claimed. And 
they say that you get sixty miles to the gallon, and a pair 


ration, 


until 


pani 


can t go 


money 


of shoes lasts four years.” 


“Well, the kind of car I’m going to get,” I says firmly, 
“would take a gallon sixty miles a minute if I was in the 
bootlegging business, and as for shoes, the only shoes that 
ever lasted me four years was a pair of pink knitted bed- 
room slippers my old chum Ella give me for Christmas one 
year, and the reason they wore so good is because I never 
put them on. No, mommer dear, if there is one thing a 
successful picture actress is known for it is her car. And 
the one I am going to have will be a humdinger!” 

I had made up my mind that my car should be in every 
way distinguished and handsome, and believe me it took 
some shopping to find exactly what I wanted—a boat that 
was both refined and individual and still in good taste, yet 
unmistakably expensive. But at last I settled on a Alpine 
twin-six. 

Well this car was sure some boat. It was painted snow- 
white with solid brass disk wheels and crimson genuine 
morocco leather upholstery, and it had the cutest, most 
complete equipment I ever seen, from a solid silver eight- 
day clock to ash trays, cigarette lighter, cigarette box, 
vanity case, a place to keep my veils, and a horn like the 
Angel Gabriel. It was real practical, too, for it had a 
double windshield to keep the persons in the back seat 
from hearing what the two on the front seat said. 

I believe it also had a engine of some kind, because the 
lovely talker who sold me it lifted up the hood and 
gabbled about it quite a lot, but all I come away with was 
the general idea that the bus had a head-involved engine, 
double irritation, four speeds and one standstill, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

Well, when I had bought this bus, and paid the first 
installment on it, I kind of went easy about what else I let 
myself in for, and got very little more. Of course the 
furniture in the house, including an electric piano, was on 
time, and so I merely bought myself a wrist watch with 
only quite small diamonds in it, and one good-looking 
ring to wear on my contract-signing hand. You maybe 
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have noticed that if the hand which stretches out the old 
self-filler to make its mark on the sign-here line wears a 
diamond, the papers are generally made out accordingly. 
Anyways, I got me these bare necessities, and then I quit, 
except for a few charge accounts here and there. 

Meanwhile of course I was not spending all my time in 
the stores. Nicky had rented space on the Brunton lot, 
right near Pickford, and we was, during odd moments, 
making our first picture. The name of it was Alias Cin- 
derella, who was me, and it was a scream, some of it 
modern and some of it taking place back in Middling Evil 
times in Merry England, and right away Nicky was in 
trouble, just like an old-time producer, on account of a 
unprecedented thing happening. The extras struck. 

Of course they was not common extras, but a bunch of 
cow-punchers. In the pictures practically all riding scenes 
are done by punchers in various costumes, and in the big 
mob scene in Cinderella the punchers Nicky had hired was 
dressed up in winter-weight suits of armor, with helmets 
and all, and the trouble come out of the fact of the armor 
being so heavy that for the first time in their lifes these 
punchers couldn’t get on their horses without being 
helped, and they took it as a personal insult from Nicky. 

Well while Nicky was straightening this fight out I had 
time to get my dressing room at the studio fixed, and be- 
lieve me, I had some shack. The system was different over 
here, and the stars each had a bungalow to theirselves, and 
I was no exception. A modest young couple could of gone 
housekeeping in mine real comfortable, for I had a sitting 
room with a fireplace in it, a rest room with a bed, a biz 
dressing room and bath, and the cutest kitchenette ever, 
where mommer would fix up lunch every day for Nicky 
and her and me and usually Greg Strickland, and ofte: 
as not one or two others, including Slim Rolf, who was 
now our publicity director, and my old friend from Stone- 
wall, Bert Green. 

(Continued on Page 77 
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Only one conclusion can be drawn 
from the warmth of the welcome given 
to the new Peerless Eight. 


That conclusion is, that this latest 
eight-cylinder creation has exceeded 
all that was expected of it in the way 
of power and speed and ductility. 


Peerless dealers report that the new 
Peerless is being seen and driven by 
experienced motorists everywhere. 


And everywhere, the consensus is 
the same—the eight-cylinder Peerless 


THe New Peercess Eicut 1 


Four Passenger Touring Phaeton 


Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton 


Two Passenger Roadster ¢ ou pe 


Buu 
, To 


’assenger Suburban Coup 


enger Tou 


n Sedan 


has attained new heights of finished 


performance. 


Power, and ease of power-control, 
probably never paralleled in a stock 
car; new and finer degrees of flexibility, 
and an unusual capacity for sustained 
speed—these are the distinguishing 
marks of the new Peerless Eight. 


They even overshadow the attraction 
of its exquisite beauty and almost per- 
fect comfort—for they are so new and 
rare among cars of the highest grade. 
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THE SHINING C 


By MARGUERITE CURTIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


VERYONE always seemed t« 
think it odd that I should have 
understood my sister Louise so 
well when she was twelve years older and 
[ was only seven when she went away, 
but why should it be? Wasn't I there? 
Didn't I know exactly what had hap- 


pened? Besides, she was my sister, and 


+t 


| 
«> beautiful; and if there is one thing a 


child loves more than anything else it 
is beauty. Gran never knew this. There 
were lots of things she didn’t know, 
which caused the whole trouble, 

Still, to be fair to Gran I really must 

admit that she didn’t cause all of it; 
part was Louise and temperament. 
Gran never admitted that there was 
uch a thing, but I’ve got it, so I know; 
and Gran had it, too, though she’d have 
died rather than acknowledge it; and of 
course Louise was a nuisance sometimes, 
with her high spirits and her airy way 
of taking everything for granted. 

She came in one night from the vil- 
lave, riding her mare-——at least, it was 
Jeremy's mare, but he always lent it to 
her and she called it hers— flying along, 
her hair loosened by the wind, her eyes 
like stars. She sat as easily on that 
horse as she sat in Gran’s drawing-room; 
and before she reached the portico she 
called out to the groom, and he came 
running from the stables at the back of 
the house. I thought she looked like 
like an equestrian statue, or one of 
those paintings you see in the galleries; 
and when, you're little you don’t know 
whose they are, or what they are called 
or anything; but later on you remember 
that you saw them when you were small, 
and the catalogue tells you that a mas- 
ter painted them 

I rushed into the hall after her, and 
ne was calling out to Gran: 

“Oh, Granny, | want.this whole house changed 
into a fairy palace in fifteen minutes. Captain 
Leland is coming up for dinner. I've just been 
talking to him over the phone. He wrote and asked 
me to call him up. He's the darlingest thing; a 
perfect larnb in his uniform.” 

Gran came down the stairs. There was a chilly 
kind of atmosphere around her, She was a grand- 
mother out of a book. I never saw anyone iust 
Her hair was dark and she wore curls, 
wept back over a comb and falling over her 
houlders at the back, tied into little bunches over 
her ears. Shealways wore black, soft and rustling, 
and the finest lavender silk petticoats with ruffles 
on them, Her feet were very slender and small, 
but she was tall, or perhaps she just seemed tall to 


like her. 


me because I wus little. 

‘Let me understand thi . Louise,”’ she said severely, 
picking up her lorgnette and looking at my sister through 
it. “Do I understand that you invited this —this captain, 
whatever his name is 4 

“Leland!"’ Louise interrupted. I knew she was angry 
by the edge on her voice, a sort of sharpness where it had 
been liquid velvet; but Gran went on as if she had not 
heard “to dinner in my home without asking me?” 

‘It’s my home, too, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly; but that is not answering my question, my 
dear.’ 

Gran’s voice was sarcastic; it made me shiver. I moved 
a bit closer to Louise, and she put out her hand absently 
ind touched my shoulder. I could feel her trembling. 

‘Captain Leland is coming to dinner tonight,” she said. 
‘Tasked him. I don’t suppose you will refuse my guest.” 

I think something in Gran’s face warned her of what 

as coming, because before she could answer that Louise 
bur ut with this 

‘As for making this house into a fairy palace, it never 
could be that. It’s like a grave!” 

She turned on her heel and marched away towards the 
staircase. Gran did not speak; she simply stood where 
he was, looking after Louise. I stayed staring at them 
both 

Louise rounded the first circle of the staircase, walking 
with that lovely, swinging sort of step that always made 
me think her as wonderful as a fairy princess, and not a 
sound came from anywhere. Outside everything was going 
on just as usual, I suppose, but I couldn’t imagine it. 
The Sleeping Beauty must have felt that way when her 


R. mM. 


“Have You Been 
With the—Gentle+ 
man Who Sent His 
Servant With a 


Letter for You?"* 


godmother made everyone in the palace go tosleep. All we 
could hear were Louise's sharp little heels go click~click as 
they hit the parquet of the floor above, and sort of feel 
her brightness--smiling and hard; not a bit like the real 
Louise—come down to us where we stood. 

Gran turned to me with a smiling sigh. She seemed to 
come to life all at once, to remember that she was a Farley, 
with all the Farley tradition behind her. How lovely 
it would be if-we could have tradition in front of us! Of 
course I know that is absurd; but I mean, instead of the 
finest things being behind, as Gran’s were, to put them in 
front and work towards them instead of staring back. Not 
that Gran ever stared—she was too well-bred—but she 
seemed to have her eyes on her father, who had been one 
of the governor-generals of Canada, and on Government 
House at Ottawa, and all the things of her girlhood and 
young womanhood, instead of on the life of Louise, just 
opening out before her. 

“When I was a girl,” Gran used to say, and something 
severe and sort of restricting followed. 

“T don’t believe she ever was a girl!’ said Louise once. 

So now Gran smiled and sighed all at once, very grace- 
fully, and said in her quiet, aristocratic sort of voice, 
“Ring the bell, Jane, please.” 

She passed on into the drawing-room and I went after 
her. I knew something was going to happen, and I wanted 
to know, to tell Louise. Gran didn’t know that Louise was 
miserable inside, but I did. 

When Jevons came in answer to the bell Gran looked as 
placid as if nothing had ever happened to disturb her; but 
instead of knitting she sat with her hands in her lap; very 
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white hands, very soft, with beautiful 
rings with old-fashioned settings. 

“‘Jevons,” she said in that distant 
way of hers with servants, “‘a Captain 
Leland is coming to dinner tonight. 
When he arrives present Mrs. Farley’s 
compliments, and she is sorry, but the 
dinner is pestponed.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Jevons faded away, his eyes glazed 
like the eyes of a fish. I believe Gran 
hypnotized him sometimes, he was so 
dull. I left, too, congratulating myself 
that Gran had not noticed me. 

** Jane?” 

I went back to the drawing-room. 

“My dear child, I should prefer that 
you did not tell Louise what I felt it 
necessary todo. In the first plac 4 

3ut I could not stand it; I rushed 
out. If she said so, I would not go and 
tell Louise. But Gran could not expect 
me to be happy about it, and stop and 
listen like a lady to her old speeches. I 
knew Louise was difficult sometimes, 
but Gran was so strict and dull, was it 
any wonder? 

I rushed across the terrace and down 
to Jeremy’s cottage and threw myself on 
him as he stood picking branches of 
quince blossom. 

“Jeremy!” I panted. 

He had on his old hat, a Bangkok that 
he loves. He wore it in Peru when he 
was twenty; or maybe it was Alaska —I 
don’t remember. It is soft and squashy 
and disreputable-looking and comfy, 
like Jeremy himself, and I knocked it 
off and shifted his glasses as I took the 
branches of blossom. 

** Jeremy!” 

‘Just a minute, old girl, t 
one.”” 

He let his hat lie on the grass and 
shook his glasses back into position, 


lI get this 


reached up a long arm for the branch 
he wanted and bore it inside trium- 
phantly. His cottage is jolly; all funny 
corners and windows, with big desks 
and chairs. Jeremy has to have a desk, 
because he writes stories. He put the 
quince blossom into a Nankeen jar and 
pushed it into the middle of the living- 
room table. Then he took me on his 
knee. 

“Out with it, Jane!’ 

His eyes grew soft and kind when he 
got a good look at me; he knew some 


thing real had happened, not a pre- 
tense sadness. 
“Louise?” he questioned 

“Oh, Jeremy, itis dreadful! You know Loui 
submit to a thing like that!” 

* Like on 

I told him about Gran, and he nodded, his face getting 
older and sort of set. Then he called to Ming To Ling, his 
servant, and they talked together in Chinese for a moment; 
it sounded awfully queer. Ming went out to the stable and 
Jeremy jumped up and nearly threw me down 

“Child, I am sorry,” he said; ‘“‘but Louise You 
know how it will be. I must get dressed. What time was 
Captain Leland coming?”’ 

“Gran always dines at 7:30,’ I said; ‘you know that.”’ 

He nodded and tramped away to the bathroom. 

‘*You hang out of the window, honey bird, and see if 
you can catch sight of him going up the drive. If you do, 
sing out. I want to head him off, you see. I can help 
Louise out, I think.” 

I clapped my hands, for I guessed his plan. Then I saw 
something that sent a chill down my spine. A man in 
uniform was galloping up the drive. I went and banged 
with my fists on Jeremy’s door. I could hear him splashing 
water about in his bath, and he stopped and listened while 
I told him that the man had come. 

**A soldier—in uniform,”’ I said. *‘ Louise said uniform.” 

“Run to the stable, honey, and tell Ming to work like 
lightning,”’ he called out; and by the time Ming brought 
out the buggy Jeremy had run after me, dressed in his 
evening clothes, all fixed up as if he were the President. 

Without a word more he took the reins from Ming, 
turned the buggy into the yard and out onto our drive, and 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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TUXEDO TOBACCO has always been noted for 
careful ageing and blending—now we have 
{ added — something new—the guarantee that 
it reaches you FRESH FROM THE FACTORY 
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After tobacco has been 
aged, blended and packed 
| the sooner you smoke it—the better it is. 


So today each carton of TUXEDO before 
i it leaves the factory, is dated with the 
last date on which it is to be sold. 


Each package for your protection —is 


banded with the white “Fresh” band. 


It is delivered to the dealer in small lots 
—even acarton of one dozen tins if 
necessary. 
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This insures that the dealer orders fresh 
TUXEDO frequently and continually, 
and further insures that the TUXEDO 
you smoke is fresh from the factory. 
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a tin—try one pipeful and see how good 
fresh tobacco really is. 
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Continued from Page 34 
here waiting when the man in uniform came riding 


i?"’ Jeremy said in that nice deep voice 
ich a friendly sound, and the man stopped 
aw then that he was not an officer, 


Leland met with an accident. He 


Captain 


an 
Jeremy. “I 


ild not come to dinner, of course? 


f age 
a message to say 


He 


am sorry; 


aid the orderly. “He wished me to 
oung lady, Miss Farley, 
”" A shade of perplexity crossed his 
ok the note from his pocket. ‘ My orders 
t, afr, not to give the letter into the hands 
But the old lady up there’’—he nodded 
‘positively would not permit the young 
I had to bring the note away.” 

licked the reins, 
said cordially. “If you feel that I 
I think I can promise you that Miss 
without any intervention. 


in person 


too bad,” he 
> trusted, 
Farley will receive her letter 
1 know the family intimately.’ 
Jeremy didn’t know I was listening, of course; but I had 
run out after him and down behind the big tree. I saw 
that the man hesitated, not knowing quite what to do; 
while he did so Leuise, lovely as a moonbeam, came 
wore her long gray evening cloak and her arms were 
Her feet were in satin slippers and her dress was low 
i beautiful, showing her lovely white shoulders as her 
ak slipped back when she held out her hand to the man. 
i understand you have a letter for me. Wait! There 
iy be an answer.’ 
She had not appeared to notice Jeremy, but while she 
read the note he watched her, and his face was anxious and 
wt of old. Louise lifted her eyes to his for an instant, 
crumpling the note between her fingers as she turned to 
the man 
“Tell your master,” she said, ‘that I will come at once.” 
She talked to Jeremy. 
‘You'll drive me down, won't you?” 
“Where?” 


“To the Anthony Hotel, where Captain Leland is 
staying.” 

The man had ridden away; there was no one listening. 
Jeremy winced, looking at Louise in all her loveliness. 
She just stared at him anxiously. When he did not answer 
she thrust the letter at him impatiently. 

“Here, read for yourself, Jeremy. Captain Leland is a 
gentleman, you know.” 

“Of course, Louise, since you count him a friend.” 

“‘He’s more than a friend,”’ said Louise in a low voice, 
and her eyes shone and her voice was beautiful. It made 
me want to cry. 

Jeremy waved the letter away 

“I can’t read your letters, child. I was thinking—per- 
haps, wouldn’t you like it if I went down and saw him 
and—and explained? You see, your grandmother is old. 
She has such set ideas about things; she Ka 

Louise looked at him, and although I could not see her 
face, I knew how she looked. Her eyes sort of set and all 
the softness gone-——hard, if you can imagine it.’ Jeremy 
did not say another word; just held out his hand and 
helped her in. I nearly cried out, because the edge of her 
lovely dress scraped across the wheel and was smeared 
with dirt. I stared after them as they disappeared down 
the drive. 

It seemed a long time until they came back. Nine 
o’clock—nearly ten, I think. I had not seen Gran close. 
I had my supper in the schoolroom with old Biddy as 
usual, and she talked about the wild ways of the young 
folks of today. I suppose she meant Louise; I did not care. 
I leaned out of the window and watched Gran walking up 
and down, up and down, on the terrace. Jevons stole in 
and said to Biddy that the mistress had not eaten a bite 
of dinner. I knew Gran was frightfully anxious, but I 
could not feel sorry. She had to have her own way. It 
wasn’t modern, and she wouldn’t even have a telephone 
in the house! It would have been lovely for Louise to be 
able to talk to her young friends over the telephone. I’d 
heard her, down at Jeremy’s cottage, laughing and spar- 
kling and so-so gay. I loved her to be gay. 

Inside, my heart felt like lead, thinking it all out. I saw 
a light in Ming’s kitchen, but the rest of Jeremy’s house 
was dark. It looked desolate, because Jeremy always had 
the loveliest sort of soft lights shining out at you through 
the dark. I'd wake up sometimes, frightened from a 
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dream—this was before Louise left school and came back 
home to us a real young lady—and slip out of bed and run 
to the window and look down at Jeremy’s light. When I 
saw it I felt all right, but I never told him. It was lonely 
now not to see it. 

I'd have liked to go out and down to Ming’s kitchen, but 
I was afraid of missing Louise. Biddy had forgotten all 
about my bedtime, she was so excited; nothing ever hap- 
pened at Gran’s house. 

At last I saw Louise coming up the drive. She was walk- 
ing, and alone, floating along in that beautiful springy 
way, her head up, one hand holding together her gray 
cloak at the throat. Her eyes shone so I could see them 
as she lifted her head and looked at Gran, and I wondered 
where Jeremy was until I saw his light spring up in the 
cottage. From where she stood Gran could not see it. 

‘Well, Louise?”’ 

I don’t think Gran knew how that sentence sounded 
as if she were the judge and Louise a criminal. But I saw 
my sister’s head go up, and she looked back at Gran 
defiantly. 

“Well, grandmother?” 

I shivered, because they seemed to glare at each other 
terribly. Oh, why hadn’t Jeremy brought her back to the 
house? I didn’t know then that Louise had insisted that 
she must go and meet Gran alone. 

“T should think you would have something more to say 
to me,”’ said Gran then, and her voice was even sterner 
than before. ‘‘Where have you been, Louise? Have you 
been with -” 

Her voice sort of trailed off into nothing, as if she 
dreaded to ask the question. But the flashing anger in my 
sister’s eyes helped her to catch hold of herself and go on, 
I suppose, for she rested one hand on the balustrade and 
looked down into Lulie’s face, where she still stood a little 
below her on the first steps. 

“Have you been with the 
servant with a letter for you?” 

“He is a gentleman, Gran, whatever you may imply,” 
said Louise icily, “and I have been with him. He is sick 
and a stranger here. I went because he had an accident 
and they had carried him back to the hotel. Someone had 
to notify his colonel, and the officers of the new post to 
which he is going —I 7 

‘*And had that somebody to be you?’ 

I saw Louise begin to say something and then stop, 
biting her lips. And when she did not speak Gran did, 
putting into her words all the pent-up bitterness of the 
hours when she had waited for my sister; not knowing 

where she was; imagining, I suppose, all 
kinds of things that might have happened. 
But, instead of listening, Louise mounted 
the steps very slowly, bowed her beautiful 
head as she passed Gran and walked on into 
the house. I heard her coming, 
coming up the stairs. She walked 
as if she were tired to death, and 
when I ran out and put my child- 
ish arms around her she sat 
down on the top step and gave a 

sort of low sob. 


gentleman who sent his 


“Small sister, give me 
a big snifty hug!” 

A snifty hug had been 
my own name for a 
breathless squeeze, 
when I was a baby. 
Louise had often 
laughed over it. Now 
she held me so close that 
it hurt. 

**Lulie, why didn’t 
you tell Gran that 
Jeremy went with you? 
She thinks everything 
he does is right.” 

Louise stiffened. 

“Do you think I'll 
try to justify myself? 
I’ve done nothing 
wrong. Other girls can 
ask their friends to the 
home; why ean’t I? 
You know, baby, she 
would have refused to 
receive Captain Leland; 
I saw it in her eyes. 
Perhaps she did; per- 
haps she gave orders 
that way.” 

She questioned me, 
holding me off and look- 
ing tosee if I knew; and 
then, with a hard little 
laugh, catching me to 
her again and kissing 
me. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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"GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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: M Days of Conti Haul 
4 ore Days of Continuous Haulage 
: Uninterrupted performance for a longer period and fewer lost hours 

a of ‘‘Lay-Up’’ time—another of the GMC “Seven Steps Ahead”’ 

Y ’ : nae 
es More improvements that make pos- _ this big reduction in ‘‘lost time” is 
sible a greater number of actualhours further increased by the remark- 

of hauling are found in GMC trucks ably low cost of the parts required to 


than can be had in any other motor make such a replacement in the 


: truck. GMC engine. 


m GMC Removable Cylinder Walls have — Such distinctive GMC improvements 
j produced a distinct advance in engine 
operation by reducing to a minimum 
wear on walls and pistons. This 
superior feature also increases fuel 
economy, and practically eliminates 
piston slaps and other inefficiencies 


as Positive Pressure Lubrication, Pre- 
Heated Carburation, Removable Valve 
Lifter Assemblies and Positive, In- 
stantaneous Governor Action are all 
features that contribute directly to 


pone 


of the older type of engine. keeping GMC trucks on the road 
longer and with less expense. 
— ~ I 
Replacement of a damaged GMC ; 

' cylinder wall ordinarily takes less No other motor truck on the market 
| fi than two hours, while the same re- ‘a8 all these exclusive improvements, 

| pair where walls are not removable which make possible the steady, un- 
a ( usually takes at least two days. The varying periormance that is common 
a material saving made possible by in the operation of GMC trucks. 
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’ \ 
' . GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 
" ‘ Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Chassis list at the factory as follows: One 
Ton, $1295; Two Ton, $2375; Thre« qua One He ! 
jj Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950; tax to bi 
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Continued from Page 36) 

“Tt’s all right, baby. Don’t look so grieved, darling. 
ilow thankful I am that he couldn't come, though!" I 
heard her give a half sob over my head. 

‘i told 
“Bless you, and good old Jeremy too; he’s alway 
mall 
tuck you up tight?” 
ed her as she sat there in my bare old nursery 
ghed and chatted while I took off my dress! As 
to hang it in the clothespress that had belonged to 
or-general she took it from me. 
ge! Such a horrid dress for my small sister 
h I could take you with me and dress you like 


Jeremy he was going to fix it,”” I said 
right 
Want 


ister, I must take you to bed. 


a breath-taking vision of myself in a white dress 
a wand and a crown; then the other words came to 
the force almost of a blow. 
ake me with you? Louise 2s 
ished from my eyes. Where was she going? 
iat had happened? Why had the world turned upside 
down? For years Louise had been away at school, home 
for short holidays; and now, since the stiff coming- 
arty Gran had given for her, she was at home. Oh, 
t go away, not again! I didn’t say it, because, 
can think long thoughts when one is seven 
old, it is not possible to put them into words. But 
e went away there would be nothing beautiful to 
except her return. And a wave of deso- 
er me, because I could sense no return. 
You blessed baby, if only I could!” 
I had come over to her, clad only in my little petticoat 
black silk stockings of which I was so proud, and 
jung about her neck in a very storm of grief 
there isn't anybody—I never have any fun 
Take me with you-—only don’t go! 


ind with 


Tears gi 


] 
couldn 


though one 


forward to 


“we pt o 


ad the 


Louise, 


you aren't here 


sister had gone I would awaken ir 
had 


was true; 


veal after my 
wishing passionately that I 
t two words, * Poor Gran.” It 


night erying not 


added those la 
but oh, if ! had not said it! 

“Poor Gran?” 
in that followed by the quick sigh. 
Louise’s beautiful eyes were looking into mine. 
he had forgotten that I was only a child, I think, for she 
to talk--talk with the fervor she might have used to 


The mocke ry 


voice, 
Ther 


began 
d of her own age 

‘What is there here for me, can you tell me that? 
real fun, nothing spontaneous, nothing real, just being a 
Grandmother does not know that ladies went out 
and she wants me cut out after her pattern, 
ind I'm myself She clenched her little hands. 
‘I won't be anyone else! I can't be the girl grandmother 
I've tried to do everything reasonable to please her. 
I am only nineteen. I feel ninety!" 
entence struck wild terror to my heart. I 
Louise put me to bed, hung over me as if 
he had been my mother. I had a memory of her beautiful 
when I awoke, and a broken voice mur- 
muring above my head. Ah, she had gone! I knew it! 
4 tolling bell rang in my little heart! 

No one paid much attention to me. Jeremy came and 
went all day, helping Gran. He told her he had found 
Captain: Leland a nice, lovable sort of chap. 

“A gentleman? Gran's coldest, most collected tone. 

‘A man- that’s better,” said Jeremy vigorously. 

Louise will be happy with him.” He sighed, recalling 
himself to Gran’s presence with an effort. “They were 
married early this morning, a few minutes after Louise 

They have been in love for some time, I 
His family is good, but he hasn’t any money 

You know what an Army officer gets the 

Mrs. Farley, you won't keep 
Of course she is not of age; 


i frier 
No 
lady! 
with bustles 
myself!” 

ont I 
wi i 
But 

That 


bur 


| have to live; 
last 


t into sobs. 


face wet with tear 


reached him. 
understand 


1 
except fis 


pay 
rst years-of promotion 
Louise’ from her? 
not due to have it for two years legally; but 
money, Jeremy,”’ I cried out to 


money 
he is 

he can have my 
them; “all mine.” 


[ don’t remember anything after that. 


I fainted, they 
told me, and day and night Gran fought for my life. When 
1 got well I had left off being a baby. I did not feel like 
o now that Louise was not there to pet me. 
No one except Jeremy ever 
med Louise until Gran died. Then he told me that 
they had not been able to find her when she was twenty- 
one; the money had been accumulating. Captain Leland, 
it seemed, had left the Army, gone to Singapore on some 
Jeremy had searched everywhere, but 
She had disap- 


ie ary 
The 


ment 


dull years slipped by 


engineering work, 

they had not been able to find Louise. 
red with her husband. 

t said very much about Jeremy, have I? He 

and out of this narrative as if he were one of the 

and that was the way I thought of him. 

vas always there the nicest, friendliest sort of 

brother or young uncle. Gran had loved him almost 

and her affairs were in his hands. He sat in the 

at Farley with me the day after the funeral and 

teld me allaboutit. He'd often sat there in that big leather 

but I had never noticed before how handsome 


a 8on, 


library 


chair, 


he was. His face had been too familiar, like a picture 
you have known by heart for years. His face is thin and 
his hair is dark and very straight, almost like an Indian’s, 
only he keeps it cut so short; and he has the kindest sort 
eyes that see right through you without appear- 
blue, and very calm except when he laughs, and 


of eyes; 
ing to 
he laughs a lot. 

He’s just as comfortable to be with as an old shoe is to 
wear. And yet so distinguished-looking, too, with his good 
features and his easy, nice way of wearing his clothes. He 
is so tall that I like best to be with him when he is sitting 
it doesn’t make me feel so small. But he has 
for all my troubles as well 


down; 
shoulders broad enough for 
as his own, he said. 

“T didn’t know you ever had any troubles, Jeremy,” 
I said, and hurried on trying to cover up my awkward 
speech. 

Because, of course, old Biddy had told me that he had 
been in love with Louise, even though he is so old, and I 
could have kicked myself for saying such an unfortunate 
thing. All the while he was explaining investments and 
things like that I was turning over and over in my mind 
how I could possibly bring up the subject of Louise to 
him again, because the first thing in the world I wanted 
to do was to find my sister—my lovely, lovely Lulie. All 
these years I had never heard from her, and yet I knew 
she had remembered me; and I couldn't help a little catch 
coming into my voice when I spoke about it. 

“It does seem, Jeremy, as if Louise would have written 
to me once for a real good-by.”’ 

A strange look crossed Jeremy's face —he stared at me. 
Then he got up and rummaged in Gran’s desk. Presently 
he came back with a little white envelope. It made me 
flush to recognize Louise’s writing; and Jeremy turned 
and walked to the big windows, looking out at the green 
and silver of the lawns, the pond that had been Gran’s 
last interest. She had meant to have swans on it—the big 
black ones with red bills that they had at one of the Farley 
homes in her girlhood. 

I could hardly open the letter, my hands trembled so 
with excitement. I read: 


Dear, darling small ter: Tam going to be very happy with 
Jack Leland, and he will be a big brother for you too, He loves 
you already I did not want to leave you, but I shall ask for 
you to come and visit me, and I think grandmother will let you. 
She could not bes to separate us. I love you more than 
anyone in the world, next to Jack; and tell Jeremy that I love 
him, too, and thank him for what he did when he brought me 
here to the hotel, 

Do not worry about me, ever. The only thing I cannot stand 
is being dull, Janie dear. I don't mind being poor, if I can be 
happy and amused. You'll always remember that I love you 
d varly never ferget that, honey bird, 

Here is a great big snifty hug from 


» cruel 


Your Loutse, 

A silly dear letter, just as if Louise had been talking. I 
could almost hear her silver voice sparkling and flashing 
with warmth. My eyes were wet when I passed it to Jer- 
emy. While he read it I went to the window, too, and 
looked out at the gardens. They were lovely, but how little 
they counted, without Louise. She’d love it all—the things 
Gran had done to make the place more like her old country 
home. It must have been a wonderful place, shadowy and 
mysterious and filled with glory. I put a hand on Jeremy’s 
sleeve. 

“Jeremy, I have to find her!” 
said Jeremy cheerfully, nodding his head. 

I could see that he was just humoring me—he 
Little lines had come 


His 


“Sure!” 

But 
didn’t really believe we ever could. 
back and were quite distinct now around his mouth, 
eyes had a sort of tired look back of their kindliness. 

“Sure!” hesaid again. “‘ Where d’you want tostart for?” 

I shook my head; I didn’t know. It seemed sort of hope- 
less; the world is very big, even America alone. I'd never 
been anywhere except Farley, and to Boston to school. 
Boston was quite big and sort of twisted up; but somehow 
Louise and Boston made me smile; it could be awfully 
quiet there. I thought a minute. 

“Jeremy,” I said, “where do you think is the 
jazziest place in the world?” 

To anyone else it might have sounded silly. But Jeremy 
had been a traveler; he knows Broadway and Alaska and 
Hollywood and Berlin and Petrograd and London and 
Paris and mining camps and logging valleys -and the 
Orient. He doesn’t often talk about it, but he just knows 
you feel that. He understood what I meant. 

“T guess I'd say — New York.” 

I'd thought it would be some place much farther off 
than that, and I said so, rather surprised. And I started 
right off to say we'd go there, when suddenly something 
made me think, and I stopped short. 

“Jeremy, I-—I'll tell you in the morning where we ought 
to go first.” 

He nodded his head and stood up to go, looking down 
at me with his kind smile. I wished he hadn't to go. After 
all I did miss Gran dreadfully, and I wouldn't let myself 
think of how cruel she had been to keep that letter from 
Louise. She didn’t think—grown-ups hardly ever do 
how much a child feels things. I think she imagined I'd 
forgotten my sister. 

“You aren’t going to cry all night, Janie?’ 


the 


, 
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I smiled. “No, I am going to sleep, Jeremy; I am aw- 
fully tired. How did you know that Louise had written to 
me? Isn’t it a lovely letter?” 

“She sent me the letter, honey bird. We wrote for 
quite a bit. I used to send her money at first, as—as her 
man of business. I knew I could get it back when she was 
of age, you see"’—he was apologetic about it, as if he had 
not done the kindest thing in the world-—‘‘and then your 
grandmother wrote, and Louise found out that it was not 
her money. You see, it was not necessary for Mrs. Farley 
to give Louise her share unless she wished; she has never 
had it, although she was of age so long ago. I tried to find 
her then, because I thought I could make Mrs. Farley 
do the just thing. I believe if I had succeeded that I could 
have too.” 

“Well, we are going to find her now,” I said, smiling up 
at him, and he suddenly took my hand and gave it a big 
squeeze. 

“You're a sportsman, Janie dear. I—I somehow believe 
we shall find her too. Well, you let me know where to start 
in the morning, because it really does not matter, since one 
place is as good as another. I have no clew.” 

Noclew! I went upstairs to bed. Jevons turned out the 
lights, bolted the heavy doors. Everything was as digni- 
fied and quiet as it had been during Gran’s lifetime 
I stopped, half afraid she would hear me. It seemed 
exactly as if she were asleep there in that big bedroom that 
was so like the governor-general’s. 

Biddy slept in my dressing room. She was sitting in a 
chair, fast asleep. I went and woke her up, telling her to 
go to bed, I'd look after myself. 

“But first,” I said, “tell me what you do, Biddy, when 
you want to dream of someone? Do you turn around three 
times and ——”’ 

“Turn sivin times, Miss Janie darlin’,”’ said Biddy in her 
broadest Irish, “and thin take sivin steps backward and 
sivin steps forrard, and turn sivin times in bed. Be careful 
to put somethin’ av the one you wants to dhream of gave 
ye undher your pillow, and may the saints give ye swate 
slape, me darlin’.”’ 

It seemed very intricate, and of course I am not super- 
stitious; but I thought I would try it, anyhow; it couldn't 
do any harm and it might do good. Everything was easy, 
too, except turning seven times in bed; 
awful lot. 

But when I had done it all somehow I was ashamed of 
being so silly. I sat up in bed, looking out through the 
windows at the lovely spring night. There was a light in 
Jeremy's windows, and I could just hear him laugh at 
what I had done, and I didn’t need that thought to make 
me know how ridiculous I had been. I wasn’t an ignorant 
old Irish woman — it was all right for Biddy. 

So I got out of bed and stood at the mirror in the moon- 
light and braided my hair all over again. And I walked 
softly over to my bed and snuggled down under the covers, 
and went to sleep at last with my hand on Louise’s sweet 
letter; and the odd thing is that I did dream of Louise. 

It was a queer dream. She had changed, somehow, but 
I only felt that, for I could not see her face. That troubled 
me, and so did the work she was doing, something that 
made her stoop forward, low down, something that re- 
quired effort. 

A pang shot through me as I watched her. I 
tremendous effort and called her name: 

“Louise! Louise!” 

She heard me and looked round, pointing at something 
that was hidden from me. I strained forward and got a 
glimpse of water —a harbor, way out, with shining ships, 
seen from a window—beautiful, it was —and leading to it 
in some inexplicable way that I did not understand was 
a shining column, a sort of cylinder up which Louise 
vanished, smiling and radiant, just as she was saying 
something to me. 

In my dream I understood her words; they told me 
where she was, how to find her. The words were linked 
inextricably with that view, I knew that; but in the 
morning—although I could still see her dear face and her 
lips moving —I could not remember what she had said. 

I toid Jeremy, thinking he would laugh. But he didn’t. 
When I came to that part about the water he was very 
particular that I should tell him exactly what I had seen. 

I could see that patch of water then nearly as well as I 
can see it now, but it was difficult to describe; and the 
shining column wasn’t like anything I had ever seen; 
I could not explain it. I thought it was just one of those 
things you see upside down in dreams; that are always 
something else when you awaken. The thing that bothered 
me was having forgotten what she said; that seemed so 
terribly important; and I didn’t like the work she was 
doing —I knew it was strange and disagreeable. But when 
I remembered the expression in her eyes when she moved 
upward through that shining column, and the reflection of 
what she had seen—that patch of water through a win- 
dow—you see, I had come to know that I hadn’t seen the 
water, exactly; I had seen what Louise was looking at in 
her mind—well, then, even the work did not seem to mat- 
ter so much. But forgetting her words—that was serious. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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SIX ELDER STATI 


“EW have mingled in the politics of a 
4 modern democracy or have watched the work- 
of representative institutions from the 
j he newspaper office will claim that mankind has 
achieved perfection in the art of self-government. Some 
ippointment felt by those who have pinned 
their faith to democracy, expecting so much from mere ex- 
ions of the suffrage and the spread of education, is 
due to the innate apathy and political incompetence of 
Men and women are social rather than po- 
litical We learn more from the taxgatherer than 
from the The dull, stagnant, inert mass of 
sis seldom informed by enlightened self-interest; if 
it reads the newspapers it reads them unintelligently; and 
far it cannot be said that in the choice of their rep- 
resentatives the voters have fulfilled the hopes and expec- 
s of Thomas Jefferson and Jeremy Bentham, or of 

Abraham Lincoln and John Bright. 
These are grounds for disappointment rather than 
despair. After all, the reactionaries who would return to 
| ibsolute government are few; and there is 


olgure y oF 
hope for improvement in self-governing institu- 


who 


ings 
tudy ort 


part of the ti 


the pecie 
! animals 
historian. 


elector 


tutior 


ueWway 
It i purpose here to inquire whether propor- 
tional representation or any other legal device would 
improve popular bodies. [am going to suggest, however, 
time gues on democracies may gradually learn to 
value character more highly and look for guidance to the 
proved wisdom of the sages, whose “old experience”’ doth 
attain “to something like prophetic strain.” The notion 
of assigning constitutional weight and influence to the 
elders is as old as Homer and as young as modern Japan, 
Such words as “alderman” and “senator” signify the 
urvival of an idea that dates from patriarchal times. I 
am not for a moment suggesting that age is or should be 
a qualification in itself, but I am led by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with British politics, and by reflections on the 


not my 


that as 


history of democracies, to value the counsel of those 
who have retired from the active service of the state to 
enjoy well-earned leisure and the grateful recognition of 


recent 


their « men, 

It is very retired statesman who follows the course 
of events with eager interest and undiminished anxiety for 
the public good. A politician whose ambitions are purely 
selfish is not likely to be concerned much about the public 
weal, and if in retirement he did continue to interest him- 
self in polities bis philosophy would not be inspiring. But 
to veteran scatesmen who have made a religion of politics, 
subordinating ambition and party loyalty to conscience 
and publie spirit -to them younger publicists and politi- 
; may well look for oracular aid and warnings in times 
of perplexity and crisis. Their influence is, I am sure, far 
greater than the average newspaper reader, who no longer 
ees their names in the headlines, ever suspects. When the 
life of Bryce, for example, comes to be written it will be 
found that he exercised by his conversations and corre- 
spondence in the last years of his life an influence on min- 
isters and rulers at home and abroad similar in kind if not 
in degree to that which Jefferson exercised from Monticello 
over American policy after his retirement from the Presi- 
dency 

The veterans who form the subject of this sketch are 
happily, with one exception, still among us, and I will only 
say that no estimate of the currents and undercurrents in 
our publie life would be complete which left them out of 
There is a well-authenticated saying of Mr. 
Lloyd George that he valued Lord Morley’s approval 
above that of any person living; and he was happy in ob- 
taining a public expression of it on behalf of his peace 
with Lreland. 


ountr 
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Lord Eversley’s Long Career 


— are ebbs and flows in public as in private ethics; 
nor can the regenerating power of high example be 
weighed and measured in the laboratories of political sci- 
And when the standards of honor and consistency 
life have fallen, some survivor of a more heroic 
age may help us back to a finer sense of the dignity of pub- 
tic life and to that love of truth, that scrupulous respect 
for public money, and that refined simplicity which are 
too often wanting in their successors. 

A personal knowledge of the six elder statesmen deline- 
ated in the following sketch may excuse me from the 
disagreeable task too often undertaken by political carica- 
turists of retailing iil-natured gossip. 

The first in my group is Lord Eversley, known through- 
out his official life as Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre. Born in 
the year of the Reform Bill, he celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday in June. He remembers the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, was a page at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
visited the Richmond slave market in 1853, and took 


ence 


in public 


By Francis W. Hirst 


photographs of the siege of Sebastopol a couple of years 
later. He served as Civil Lord of the Admiralty with the 
Duke of Somerset when that noble lord was First Lord in 
Palmerston’s last administration; and in 1868 he had the 
honor of moving in the House of Commons the vote for 
referring the Alabama Claims to arbitration. All his life 
he has been a consistent Liberal of the Cobdenite or Glad- 
stonian school, an advocate of peace, good will among 
nations, free trade, public economy and democratic re- 
forms. He will always be remembered with gratitude by 
lovers of Nature and scenery as pioneer and leader of the 
movement for preserving our beautiful English commons 
from private and public spoliation. 

A few weeks ago I spent a couple of days with him at his 
country house on the Itchen, one of Hampshire’s most 
famous trout streams. His talk abounded in recollections 
of the past. He has known personally thirteen prime min- 
isters, seventeen lord chancellors and seven archbishops 
of Canterbury! His father, Sir George Shaw-Lefevre, was 
clerk to Parliament, and so as a boy young Lefevre met 
many of the great, wise and eminent. On one occasion he 
had the honor of breakfasting with Macaulay at Holly 
Lodge, and the great historian discoursed on English prose 
style. One of his favorite authors was Fanny Burney, and 
by way of illustrating her power as a descriptive writer Ma- 
caulay took down a volume of her diary and read an account 
of an adventure which befell her when staying at a country 
house on the coast. Rambling along the shore she had been 
caught by the incoming tide and driven into a cove, whenve 
she was rescued by a young man named Lefevre. “Are 
you the man?” asked Macaulay, suddenly turning to Sir 
George. Lord Eversley told me that his father was visibly 
embarrassed, but had to blush assent. The account, it 
seems, was highly colored, for the lady was not really in 
any danger at all. 

Another story related to his first visit to America, in 
1853, when he was introduced to the President. The room 
in which the President sat was very scantily furnished, the 
most important ornament being an immense spittoon 
which the President and his friends used in common. 

During his last visit to the States, only a few years ago, 
Lord Eversley was struck by the growing similarity of 
manners, habits and dress on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He spoke to me with the utmost enthusiasm of Mr. 
Hughes’ wonderful success in inducing the naval powers 
to limit their armaments. ‘‘Who could have believed,” 
he cried, “that so many battleships could be scrapped by 
international agreement?” 


Macaulay’s Brilliant Nephew 


VIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, Lord Bryce and Lord 
\) Morley, all born in 1838—‘‘the men of 1838” include 
also Lecky—represent at its best and highest the fine Eng- 
lish tradition which associates the practice of politics with 
scholarship and letters. Before the death of his uncle, Lord 
Macaulay, young Trevelyan at Harrow and Cambridge 
had already delighted that prodigious genius by the taste- 
ful learning and sparkling wit which afterwards blossomed 
in The Ladies in Parliament, Horace at the University of 
Athens, The Competition Wallah, and Cawnpore. The 
smallest list of English biographies will include Trevelyan’s 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, and for sustained 
brilliance The Early History of Charles James Fox is al- 
most unrivaled in our literature. 

In the ’60’s and ’70’s no more ardent politician and few 
more popular speakers were to be found pn the left wing 
of the Liberal Party than George Trevelyan. John Bright 
was then his hero. Gladstone advanced if anything too 
slowly towards a complete democracy, though, to be sure, 
in one of Trevelyan’s most spirited poems we read how, ina 
moment of crisis, 


Imperial Gladstone turned to bay upon our furthest left, 

Where, shoulder tight to shoulder set, fought on with sullen pride 

The veterans staunch who drink the streams of Tyne and Wear 
and Clyde. 


But as with Macaulay, so with Trevelyan, the Muse of 
History called him at last from politics, and in 1897 the 
statesman retired to write the history of The American 
Revolution, a book which has done more perhaps than any 
other to remove the ancient grudge and promote an endur- 
ing friendship between the Old and the New Englanders. 

I for one shall never forget my delightful visits to Wal- 
lington, his home in Northumberland. No one I have ever 
met possessed such a power of communicating enthusiasms 
to others or of painting so vividly the persons, the mem- 
ories and the scenes that he loved: Macaulay, whose 
books and marginal notes are cherished in the Wallington 


Library; the old Whig society of his boyhood; 
county elections in the ’60’s or Cambridge University 
in the ’50’s. His conversation was always more 
rapid and impetuous than Morley’s, but in both there 
resides the divine power that ‘‘scatters from her pictured 
urn thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” His 
favorite books are still the great classics of Greek and 
Latin literature. 

Without the fire and poetry of Trevelyan or the reflec- 
tive imagination of Morley, Lord Bryce surpassed all his 
contemporaries, even Lord Acton, in comprehensive 
grasp of history, geography and politics. His first impor- 
tant book, The Holy Roman Empire, a prize essay com- 
posed at Oxford in 1862, placed him at once, as Freeman 
said, “‘on a level with men who have given their lives to 
historical study.” 

After the passage of nearly sixty years Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
Lord Acton’s favorite disciple and now the most learned 
of our historians, declares that this essay —Bryce’s first 
and only historical work —“‘has contributed more to the 
understanding of the Middle Ages than any other book 


‘in our language.” 


A Gladstonian rather than a Jeffersonian democrat, he 
was drawn into politics by Mr. Gladstone’s campaign 
against the Oriental and pro-Turkish imperialism of 
Disraeli, and a few years later was converted with Glad 
stone to the cause of Irish Home Rule. 
antipathy to imperialism was proved again in the Boer 
War, when he ranged himself—cautiously, indeed, but 
firmly—in opposition to Mr. Chamberlain along with 
Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, Morley, Spencer, Lloyd 
George, and indeed all those Liberals who preferred the 
old traditions of Cobden, Bright and Gladstone to the new 
gospel of Lord Rosebery and his friends. 

One day in the spring of 1921 I had a long talk with 
Lord Bryce, partly about the United States, which he knew 
I was about to visit, partly about his recently published vol- 
umes on Modern Democracies, which I had just reviewed. 


His consistent 


Contacts With Lord Bryce 


HIS led me to ask him whether public opinion was ail- 

powerful in America, and how he would define it. He 
referred me to the six chapters in his big book on America, 
but added that the locus classicus for the intolerance of 
American democracy is in De Tocqueville. It is, however, 
in his view only intolerant at moments, in wartime or on 
other occasions when national sentiments and emotions 
are deeply stirred, and when also a good deal of it is manu 
factured by the press, “‘that chief danger of democracy.’ 

“‘Are democracy and civilization now imperiled?’ 
asked. 

“They always are in danger. 
crises; but civilization has survived, and progre 
resumed.” 

“IT was thinking of the collapse of the Roman Empire.” 

“But that was very gradual. It went by bits, and in 
places, taking perhaps two hundred years. No; 
example of a sudden revolution was the Reformation. In 
thirty years great numbers of civilized Europeans com- 
pletely changed their ideas.” 

‘*A peripeteia of opinion.” 

“Yes, that exactly expresses it. 
case.”’ 

He turned to my review of his book. ‘ Yours is almost 
the only one that has not missed the point. I followed the 
Aristotelian method of observation, taking examples of 
democratic government and describing their features. 
That seems to me the only way of advance.”’ 

His idea was that there is no need to go on “ floundering 
in theories,” when you can proceed inductively from 
ascertained results. 

“You are very kind to democracy’s faults,’’ I said. 

“Yes. But it is much easier to see defects than virtues. 
Where there is doubt one should give democracy the 
benefit.” 

I crossed the Atlantic in July of last year on the same 
ship with Lord Bryce. He was in almost boyish spirits, 
enjoying the sense of travel and, above all, the prospects 
of beholding once more his beloved United States. At the 
captain’s table were several Americans, including two 
New Englanders and a Georgian. They found it pretty 
hard to answer some of his questions. He was accumu- 
lating information all the time, and just before landing 
asked me to send him any new facts I might gather in 
California relating to recent political developments in that 
state, which he described to me as “‘perhaps the most 
beautiful and interesting in the Union.” 

Like John Bright he was an angler, and one evening I 
started fishing stories. After a particularly incredible 
one—about sharks—had been contributed by the captain 

(Coatinued on Page 42) 
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the rest of us were silenced, but Lord Bryce 
proceeded to give us the following tale: 

An English sportsman visiting Yellow- 
stone Park once sought out the American 
keeper, or water bailiff, and questioned him 
about the After hearing about the 
remarkable dimensions of the Yellowstone 
fish he asked what was the largest fish ever 
caught there. “‘I can’t tell you the exact size 
and weight,”’ was the reply, “but I can give 
you an idea The lake at Yellowstone 
Park is forty miles round, and its average 
depth is forty feet. And, sir, when we took 
out that fish the lake sank three inches.” 

The captain of the Celtic admitted de- 
feat 

Many incidents and stories which might 
serve to illustrate the characteristics of this 
great Seottish Ulsterman crowd on my 
mind, In July, 1914, so long as the issues 
of war and peace hung in the balance, he 
lifted up his voice for neutrality. But the 
German invasion of Belgium aroused all 
the fighting instincts of his race, and Ger- 
many's alliance with Turkey added fuel 
to the flame. He never lost his old anchor- 
ages, however. He joined in the protest 
raised by Independent Liberals against the 
Paris Resolutions with their open violation 
of free-trade principles, and he joined the 
twoex-chancellors, Halsbury and Loreburn, 
in a suecessful House-of-Lords protest 
against certain amendments— proposed by 
Lord Haldane and carried in the House of 
Commons—to the Defence of the Realm 
Act, which, had they become law, would 
practically have extinguished civil libert 
and the freedom of a press already muzzled. 

A year or two before the war I went down 
with Lord Bryce to unveil a tablet to Bage- 
hot in the little town of Langport, where 
the author of Lombard Street was born 
and brought up to the business of a country 
banker. Towards evening in a country 
iane | came upon Lord and Lady Bryce 
botanizing. As we walked along he would 
from time to time dart off the road into a 
ditch to dig out some fern or plant, which 
he transferred to his bag. I think botany 
appealed to this modern Aristotle not only 
as a by-product of walking and mountain- 
eering but also because it gave play to his 
wonderful’ powers of minute and accurate 
observation, which were only less remark- 
able than the prodigious strength of his 
memory to the very end of his life. 


fishing 
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My associations with Lord Morley date 
from 1898, when he undertook the Life of 
Gladstone, the most Herculean of his la- 
bors. In the two following years I was 
employed many weeks at Hawarden Castle 
in clearing the ground. There were many 
thousands of letters and papers to examine 
and sift and arrange. But the best hours 
of the day were in the evening, when our 
work was over and my chief would con- 
verse of history and politics, of journalism 
and letters, of philosophy and religion, of 
things visible and invisible. Once or twice 
a friend shared my good fortune; but gen- 
erally Mr. and Mrs. Morley, myself and a 
favorite fox terrier c ompleted the company. 
During our stay in the Red House the 
Boer War came, and Morley led the mi- 
nority’s protest at a great meeting in Man- 
chester. We were nearly stoned by the same 
mob which a few years later turned all its 
Jingo members out of their seats. 

After the war Morley joined Campbell- 
Bannerman’s administration, but though he 

yas reconciled to the Liberal Imperialists 
he was never reconciled to their policies. 
His resignation on a fatal day in August, 
1914, marked his definite condemnation 
of an ambiguous and unskillful diplomacy, 
which had entangled the British people in 
Armageddon. 

There is something in the atmosphere of 
his books and conversation that seems to 
lift controversy ‘‘above the smoke and stir 
of this dim spot which men call earth,” 
making us feel that politics is a religion, 
and public service the noblest of all duties, 

ees spirit is the cardinal virtue. 

Aorley’s philosophy is in the direct line 
of descent bem Bentham, through John 
Stuart Mill; and his political opinions may 
be traced partly to his friendships with 
Mill, John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Gladstone. He was one of the authors of 
the Radical Program, but always opposed 
socialism, although if he had to choose, as 
he once said, he would prefer it to mili- 
tarism. From the time he took office in 
the cabinet in 1886 down to his retirement, 
Irish and Indian reforms absorbed most of 
his administrative energy. It is only a few 
months since he returned to the House of 
Lords in order tosupport the treaty of peace 
with Ireland. 

The two last and youngest of the group 
are the Marquess of Lansdowne and Earl 
Loreburn. Their friendship dates from the 
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days when they were undergraduates to- 
gether at Balliol. Bob Reid, as Lord 
Loreburn was always called, was a famous 
cricketer and one of the best scholars of his 
day in Oxford. He can still read anything 
in Greek or Latin with feet on the fender. 
His favorite historians are Tacitus and 
Carlyle. Since his retirement from judicial 
work he has made many exquisite trans- 
lations into English verse from favorite 
passages of Homer, A®schylus, Vergil, 
Horace, Dante and Victor Hugo. In 
politics he has always been a Radical of 
the Cobdenite school, never a mere party 
man. His friend and fellow Scot, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, made him Lord 
Chancellor. He took the title of Loreburn 
from his county of Dumfries, and won the 
respect of all, even the most inveterate 
Tories, in the House of Lords. In the cabi- 
nets of “C.-B.” and Asquith, Loreburn 
labored zealously for peace and good will 
among nations until ill health and over- 
work forced him to retire from office in 
1912. 

The tragedy of the war has saddened 
and depressed him, but without destroying 
his conviction that it was avoidable—a 
conviction which emerges in the pages of 
his book, How the War Came. While he 
was writing it I saw him constantly; and 
I doubt if a powerful mind, trained in the 
law and habituated to the impartial at- 
mosphere of our Supreme Court, has ever 
devoted more time and thought to the 
unraveling of a problem so intricate as that 
of prewar diplomacy and to the meting 
out of responsibility for one of the greatest 
crimes in history. 

From the time when the war broke out 
to the armistice Loreburn thought of little 
else than how it might be brought most 
speedily to an honorable conclusion. Noth- 
ing exasperated him more than ministerial 

apes hes about war to the bitter end and 
the last man and the last farthing or the 
knock-out blow. A conversation with 
Colonel House or a speech of President 
Wilson would for a time relieve his gloom; 
and when the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
mind began to move in the same direction 
Loreburn gave his old friend unqualified 
support. I have already mentioned his 
timely and successful efforts early in the 
yar on behalf of civil liberties, and for the 
protection of freedom of opinion and criti- 
cism. Some day perhaps I may find time 
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to write more fully about this and about 
the Lansdowne movement. 

To Lord Lansdowne’s character and 
career I cannot pretend to do justice. He 
is perhaps the last of the Whigs, neither a 
reformer nor a reactionary; more conserva- 
tive in the best sense than perhaps any 
modern Conservative statesman except 
the late Marquess of Salisbury. He was a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s first adminis- 
tration; but though his brother, Lord 
Fitzmaurice, accepted Home Rule in 1886, 
Lord Lansdowne remained a_ stubborn 
Unionist. The charge of being a peace-at- 
any-price man, leveled against him by the 
yellow press when his famous letter, re- 
fused by The Times, appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph—November, 1917—was 
of course absurdly false. His temperament 
is fiery and anything but pacific. I will 
engage that he would have been happier 
in the trenches than most of his newspaper 
critics. On his mother’s side Lansdowne is 
descended from a French general, and I 
doubt if he ever opposed a war; though to 
his eternal credit be it said that as Foreign 
Secretary his diplomacy was directed to 
the removal of European enmities. Had 
he remained in office after 1905 there is 
good ground to believe that his entente 
with France would have been followed by 
an entente with Germany, and thus the 
way would have been smoothed for a 
general reduction of armaments at the 
Second Hague Conference. 

Unlike his successor, Sir Edward Grey, 
and like his famous ancestor, Shelburne, 
the first marquess, Lord Lansdowne is a 
perfect French scholar. French is to him a 
second mother tongue. To knowledge of 
Europe he adds administrative experience 
of empire as Governor of Canada and 
Viceroy of India. A love of scholarship 
and letters, a correct taste in art, a love of 
Nature and outdoor sport, adorn and 
diversify a character of singular distinction. 
His strongest political opponents have 
never doubted the high sense of public 
duty that has marked every step of his 
public career. 

Lord Lansdowne is the finest living 
representative of our aristocracy. He and 
Lord Eversley and Sir George Trevelyan 
are the surviving members of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first administration, probably the 
best government this country has ever en- 
joyed 


THE TRAPPING OF JUDGE PINKHAM 
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renewed power in every muscle while the 
shouting lad sang on: 
“Oh, dey cast ole Dan'l in de lion's den, 
All night long. 
But Dan'l was tough as a tough ole hen, 
All night long. 
So dey eniffed an’ dey sniffed an’ dey turnt 
him out agin, 
All night long, 
But who's to dee-liver po’ me?” 


“Willy!” 
blac kt ird. 
Crab?’ 

“*Shucks, Mr. Clabe,”’ the boy grinned 
with teeth like a row of tombstones. ‘Crab 
ain’t comi n’ nigh dis ginhouse. De boss 
mought set him to work.’ 

“Ah!” Pinkham detected the slip. From 
the mouth of babes and sucklings! Little 
Willy had released the cat. There was 
a system of enforced labor. Colored citi- 
zens were compelled to work. The boss 
them. And there under the 
now saw the man who must 
be respe » for this, the only white man 
in sight, weighing a bale of cotton and 

etting down figures in a book. 

“Hello, Buck!" Clabe waved his hand, 
and Hazzard turned 

So that was the redoubtable Buck Haz- 
zard, not thirty-five, in a flannel 

hirt, and leggings that gave grace to his 
well-shaped limbs 

Hazzard stuffed the book into a hip 
pocket — ordinary receptacle for Colts and 
quarts--as he came to greet his guests. 
Somehow Pinkham had imagined a beetle- 
browed swaggering creature, and tried not 
to stare at the pleasant-faced youngster 
who grasped his hand, 

“Gilad to meet you, Judge Pinkham. 
Here, Kinky’’—calling a boy—‘run tell 
Miss Minnie to set a couple of extra places 
for supper. Put Judge Pinkham’s suitcase 
in his room. Never been in Louisiana be- 
fore, judge?” 


goin 


Clabe interrupted the musical 
“Oh, Willy, have you seen 


did coerce 
gin shed he 


ynsible 


over 


Hazzard talked with such easy frankness 
that nobody would have suspected him of 
being a slave driver. Like several glib- 
tongued Southerners he used surprisingly 
good English; but unlike all the others, he 
seemed to be actually at work; so Claiborne 
suggested, ‘Buck, those negroes are wait- 
ing for you. I'll take charge of our friend 
until the gin shuts down. He came here 
from Cincinngti to see Crab.” 

“From Cincinnati? To see Crab? What 
for? Oh, I beg your pardon, judge.”” Then 
the planter turned and questioned a group 
of tenants. ‘Boys, do any of you know 
where Crab is?” 

“Yas, suh, boss,” a substantial-looking 
brown man spoke up; “I seed him ‘bout 
a hour ago. An’ you know Crab ain't 
moved in no hour.” 

“Thank you, Bowles. Bring him here 
at once. This gentleman wants to see him.” 

“Could I not go myself?” Pinkham 
grasped at a chance of meeting Stiggins 
apart from the autocrat. ‘‘My business is 
professional, and gp. 

“No trouble to send for him, judge. 
But—certainly, if you prefer. Oh, Bowles, 
Bowles! Wait. Take your flivver and 
drive the judge to Crab’s. But get him 
home in time for supper.” 

Through many conferences at West Gor- 
ham, Pinkham’s committee had debated 
every method of reaching the peons, by 
legal proceedings, stratagem or warfare. 
Over and over they dissected the Stiggins 
letters and found no loophole visible from 
a distance. Then they left all details to 
the judge, and the elated Pinkham had 
made good. Within ten minutes after ar- 
rival he had divorced himself from con- 
taminating white influences, to drive with 
a colored man and see the prisoner. 

‘‘Dat’s my house, suh.”” Bowles stopped 
his ear and nodded proudly at a four-room 
cabin with neat garage behind it. ‘Ain't 
dem nice pigs? Plenty meat for my family, 
‘sides all dem chickens. Dere’s my crop 


‘cross de road. Dis year I’m tendin’ forty 
acres for Mr. Hazzard, but nex’ spring 
he'll help me buy some lan’ for myself.’ 

“Ard do I understand correctly that 
this 1s your own car?” 

“Sholy, suh. Paid cash for it. Heap 
o’ dese niggers bought ’stravigint autymo- 
biles, but little tin lizzie suits me.” 

Lizzie stood purring as the judge gazed 
upon various gangs of pickers —men, women 
and children filling their sacks, while ba- 
bies tumbled at the turnrows. Everybody 
seemed to be having a pretty good time, 
which jarred on the judge’s preconcep- 
tions. He saw those things that he didn’t 
expect, and expected those things that he 
didn’t see. 

So as lizzie started on again he inquired 
casually, ‘‘ Bowles, where's your stockade?” 

“Our stock pen, you mean, suh? For 
de mules?” 

“No. The place where people are 
where they sleep at night.” 

**Co’se, jedge, dey sleeps i in deir houses, 
Lissen, suh. Hear dat music Again he 
slowed up for his guest to catch the jangle 
from a cabin near the road. 

“Bowles, that cannot possibly bea piano? 
In there?” 

‘’Tain’t nothin’ else.” The negro en- 
joyed his Northern guest's astonishment. 

“Ole man Tony bought two pianners. 

['wo? For that little house?” 

“It do make a kinder close fit, but 
Tony’s got twin gals, an’, say, he never 
had de heart to give one o’ dem chillun a 
pianner, widout givin’ t’other one a pian- 
ner.” 

Two pianos in a peon’s cabin cluttered 
the judge’s mind as the car rolled on, and 
presently Bowles indicated a desolate shack 
near the woods. There was no fence, and 
the surrounding land had grown up in 
cockleburs. 

“Crab’s,”” he nodded without comment. 

“Where's his crop?”’ asked Judge Pink- 
ham. 


“Huh! Crab ‘low he don’t need to strain 

his back pickin’ nobody’s cotton. He got 
rich kinfolks up Norf. An’, moreover, 
Crab brags dat de Unity States is fixin’ to 
pay him a boney.” 
“That hovel is not fit for a dog to live 
“Sho ain’t. But Crab claims dat 
luck overtook him dis year, and he 
thirty-nine barrels 0’ honey.” 

“Thirty-nine barrels?”’ 

“Yas, suh. Crab say he los’ more’n dat, 
‘cause he never had no bees to gether it.”’ 

Some intangible something in the brown 
man’s tone—a veiled sarcasm, a covert 
sneer—drew upon him one of Pinkham’s 
most searching glances, for he now 
pected Bowles of being hostile, possibly a 
tool of the whites, to show him only what 
was nonincriminating. As a matter of fact 
he had seen nothing, not even a house, after 
passing Crab’s. The plantation road grew 
fainter and fainter, until lizzie left it en- 
tirely to go bumping across the ridges of 
an abandoned field as if to dash headlong 
into a forest. 

‘“*Bowles, where are you taking me?” 
passenger demanded. 

“Right here, suh.”” Their little car 
stopped like a mustang reined upon its 
haunches; the brown man got out, held 
open his door, and pointed. ‘* Yon’s Crab.’ 

At this spot Bayou Despair doubles 
back, and now surprised Judge Pinkham 
by appearing again at his feet. Through 
gaps in the brushwood he saw its sloping 
banks and greenish water. 

“Bowles,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
here.” 

“*Look under dat pecan tree. 
o’ de fishin’ pole.” 

The first sign of human presence that 
Pinkham observed was a cork rippling 
lazily on the water, with a line dangling 
above it. Following the line upward to the 
tip of a pole, his eye slanted down again, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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A Victory Every Car Owner Shares 


The public, impressed by the unbroken record 
of victories for Oldfield Tires in all the greatest 
races of the past three years, is demanding the 
same trustworthy service in tires for their own use. 


The great popularity of Oldfield shows itself 


strikingly both in the size and number of orders 
from Oldfield dealers in all territories. 


As a result Oldfield has overtaken the majority 
of the other tire companies in volume of sales. 
To meet public demand dealers have been order- 
ing by the carload. June shipments, for in- 
stance, doubled those of May, and July was 
three times as great. 


Oldfield construction resulting from Barney 
Oldfield’s unparalleled experience and practical 
knowledge of tire needs, has provided strength 
and endurance for longer mileage—not only on 


the speedway but in ordinary use. 


Added to this have been unusual facilities for 
production that have not only made possible 
the maintenance of a high-quality standard, but 
have permitted the sale of Oldfield Tires at 
record low prices. 

This is Barney Oldfield’s greatest victory. 
Share in it by getting the extra value his name 


on tires assures you. 























THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 
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that most men rub it off right after 
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tracing the pole and expecting to locate the 
fisherman. But the fisherman wasn’t there. 
Nobody seemed to be there, nothing except 
a lonesome cane stuck firmly in the mud. 
Near its butt end, at the edge of the shad- 
ows, Pinkham now detected a very slight 
movement; it might have been the head 
of a mud turtle, perhaps of a snake. He 
peered closer. The gently stirring object 
was neither snake nor turtle, but a toe, 
a human big toe, upraised and wiggling as 
an admonition to mosquitoes. The toe’s 
owner lay flat on his back, with mouth 
wide open and a face that did not lighten 
the darkness; and, except for the wiggly 
toe, quite dead. 

“‘What’s happened to him?” Pinkham 
asked Bowles at his elbow. 

“Huh. Nothin’ ails Crab. He’s jes 
on-busy. Get up from dere, Crab."’ Bowles 
roused the sleeper with a stout brogi an. 

“Here’s a gemman ‘zires to see you.” 

Half of Crab got up, the upper half, 
propped on his arms after the architecture 


| of an easel, 


He seemed dazed by the apparition of a 
shiny hat, and batted both eyes like a bull- 


| frog blinking at a fire. 


“Is your name T. L. Stiggins?” the 


| shiny hat bent over and a stranger asked. 


This seared Crab wide-awake, very wide; 
he serambled to his feet and increased the 
margin of distance between them. No 
colored person with Crab’s record could 
help feeling skittish when a legal-looking 
white man suddenly showed up on Bayou 
Despair and demanded his name. 

*“Cunnel”’—before departure he risked 
“cunnel, what 
does you aim to do wid T. L. Stiggins?” 

Skinny Crab in no coat at all eyed the 
portly Pinkham in his swing tail, while the 
lawyer made sure that Bowles had gone 
back to lizzie before he whispered, ‘* Your 
cousin, Rufus Stiggins, of West Gorham, 
Ohio, showed me your letters.” 

“Cousin Rufe? In Ohio? Sholy, cunnel, 


“Then you are the man I came down 
here to assist.’ 

“Come to ’sist me? Yas, suh.”’ Crab 
leaned forward, eager now to convince. 
“Dat’s me, cunnel. I’m de very same 
T. L. Stiggins what writ my Cousin Rufe. 
Did you fetch de money?”’ 

“Yes. I have brought ample funds.’ 

“Den for Gawd’s sake, cunnel, don’t let 
nobody ’spicion you. Step dis way, please, 
suh.”’ Crab led his assister to a log where 
Bowles couldn't see them. ‘Set down, 
suh. You fotch de money?” 

“At the proper time,’’ Pinkham said. 
First | desire to clear up one point —why 
have you remained here when you seem 
free to go?” 

“Lawd Gawd, cunnel!” The negro's eyes 
rolled behind him as if he dreaded that the 
gossiping leaves might overhear. ‘‘ You 
ain’t cotch on to dese folks. Dey watches 
me ev’y minit. I can’t set foot in de big 
road widout somebody pokes a shotgun 
from behint de nighes’ tree, an’ de overseer 
say, ‘Nigger, git back!’ Co’se I ain’t got 
no money to ride de railroad —an’ dere’s 
my sick wife.” With a gesture of resigna- 
tion Crab had stated the whole of his help- 
less case. 

“But I supposed you to be locked up in 
the stockade?” 

“Yas, suh.”” Crab batted both eyes 
mighty swift. ‘Dat part’s all right. I was 
jes workin’ roun’ to tell you "bout de stock- 
ade what I forementioned. to Cousin Rufe. 
Sholy, suh, sholy. Gimme de money an’ dat 
stockade won’t never see me no mo’.”’ 

“‘Where is it located? I have observed 
no stockade.” 

““Nacherly, suh. White foiks won't let 
you glimpse nothin’ like dat; an’ no nig- 
ger, wid sense, ain’t goin’ to tell. De 
stockade’s over yonderway; on de nex’ 
plantation. Dey fotch me here to git so 
as I could do some mo’ work. Overseer 
nigh broke my back. I ain’t cotch nary 
wink o’ sleep in fo’ nights. Dat’s how come 
me dozed off.” 

Warily Crab felt his way along, a few 
words at a time, watching their effect until 
his assister pulled out a pocketbook so 
stuffed with fifty-dollar bills that Crab’s 
teeth chattered and his big toe spaded up 
the mud, while the white man began to 
talk financial. 

“What amount of money will you re- 
quire? e 

‘Dunno, suh, egzackly. 
o’ dem.” 
“Two or three? Say a hundred and 


’ 


Two or three 


| fifty dollars? Let me see.” 
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Judge Pinkham squinted both eyes to 
see real good, and Crab likewise saw—saw 
him fool away a lot of time by smoothing 
a fifty on his knee, when Crab didn’t mind 
the wrinkles, not a bit. 

“Let me see. Railroad fare, Tallulah to 
West Gorham, thirty-one dollars and eight 
cents.’ 

“Yas, suh. Jes say thirty-one, suh,” and 
Crab reached. 

‘Sleeper, about six; makes thirty-seven 

“Suttinly, suh. I kin git by wid thirty- 
seben.”’ 

“Food and incidentals?” Cold sweat 
trickled in a gully down Crab’s back when 
a second fifty came out of the book, same 
as a cigarette paper. ‘“‘Food and inci- 
dentals, say, five more, making forty-two. 
Kighty-five doliars should cover the trans- 
portation for yourself and wife.” 

“Jes what I said, suh. Jes what I said. 
Eighty-fi’ dollars, wid some odd cents.” 

“Very good. You can pack your cloth- 
ing, and 

‘Don’t have to pack nothin’. I ain’t 
got nary rag ’cept dese, An’ Tildy’s plum 
naked.” 

“‘Ah. Then we must purchase an outfit. 
My client desires that you present a re- 
spectable appearance upon arrival at West 
Gorham, where he will provide work.’ 

“Work? Y as, suh, suttin! y. Dat’s what 
I'm see kin’ for, any kind o’ work, jes so it’s 
honest.’ 

““We have a steady job for you, at the 
brickyard.” 

Yas, suh. When does I git 

“Five o'clock.” 

“Suits me. Lemme have de money, 
quick. Lawd, Lawd, cunnel, ev’y time I 
studies bout dat brickyard I says to my- 
self ‘Come ‘long, feet, le’s go!’”’ 

The pondering stranger still held a hand 
upon his knee, like a paper weight, and 
kept fumbling ‘with the fifties while Crab 
shifted from one foot to the other and 
licked his dry lips. Excitement strangled 
him in the gullet. His tingling fingers 
extended fanwise like a scoop. 

Then a whistle blew, and Bowles called 
out as he cranked his car, “Six o'clock, 
jedge. Boss say not to git you late for 
supper.” 

“All right,” Pinkham answered; “I’m 
coming at once, 

‘For Gawd’s sake, cunnel, don’t pay 
‘tention to no sech nigger!”’ Crab squatted 
and begged as the judge got up. ‘‘Jes slip 
me dat little piece o’ money, an’ ng 

“No. I have considered this matter,” 
Pinkham decided. “It is altogether safer 
that you travel with me.’* 

‘“*But, cunnel! Cunnel! Hol’ on, boss! 
Jes a minit!” 

“I can remain no longer. They will 
suspect something. Now listen, and re- 
member every word: Tomorrow morning 
at eight o’clock I leave here in the motor- 
boat with Mr. Claiborne. Wait for us at 
some convenient point along the bayou 


where we can pick up yourself and wife.” 


At Tallulah I will buy your outfit, and pro- 
vide money. No, do not follow me now. 
I tell you not to follow me!” 

“But, boss! Cunnel!” 

Crab staggered limp against a tree. His 
arms dropped. His mouth fell open. The 
line dangled from his fishing pole, and his 
float kept rippling lazily on the waters of 
Bayou Despair. 


Tallulah has little to talk about, and 
talks much about that. 

At four in the afternoon a bulging-eyed 
boy tumbled through the door of the Eat- 
ing I Louse and yelled, ‘Pappy! Oh, pappy! 
C ri ab’s rich kinfolks done sont fer 'im!” 

“No, dey ain’t.”” His breathless mammy 
came waddling in behind. ‘“‘ Dat’s de guv- 
ment lawyer what's payin’ Crab de million 
dollars.” 

Rumors clashed upon rumors when ne- 
groes witnessed a swing-tailed stranger 
escorting Crab and Tildy from Judge Fort- 
ner’s automobile into the Red Star Empo- 
rium. Whether from we rich cousin in Ohio 
or from his Uncle Sam in Washington, 
Crab was getting a barrel of money, and 
the black population swarmed to view the 
wonder. 

At the Gents’ Department of the Red 
Star, oily-haired Izzy Loeb displayed ex- 
clusive haberdashery for Crab’s approval, 
while Leon Sokolosky at the opposite 
counter encouraged Tildy to choose her 
trousseau. Tildy didn’t need encourage- 
ment; she needed things, and grabbed 
them as they came. The eyes of a hundred 
negroes at the door switched from right 
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to left, and from left to right, following the 
stately step of Judge Sylvester Pinkham 
as his coat tails swung back and forth be- 
tween his protégés. If Crab expressed a 
wish, ‘I ’zires dese stripety shirts,’ the 
white man straightway bought him six, 
then passed over to where Tildy had se- 
lected her slippers, of baby blue, with 
spidery heels. 

“Do you regard these slippers as—as 
harmonious?’’ he ventured. 

“I always is craved blue ones.” Tildy 
stood pat, and got her satin footgear, the 
paymaster-general adding shoes of solid 
leather to wear on the train. 

““Now’’—Sokolosky rubbed his itching 
palms—‘“‘now I’ll show the lady our line 
of New York underwear.”” At which her 
bachelor chaperon withdrew, and crossed 
back to Crab. 

For several covetous minutes Crab had 
been eying the dummy that was arrayed in 
a diagonal Prince Albert. His black face 
grinned at the dough face, and dummy 
grinned back until Izzy stripped him to a 
wire skeleton and fitted the coat on Crab. 

It wasn’t a fit but a convulsion that 
gave Judge Pinkham his crick in the neck 
when he glimpsed Crab strutting before 
the mirror, and disdaining to glance down- 
ward at a pair of naked shanks. 

“My! My!” the Ohio lawyer gasped 
and pulled up his trousers. “That coat 
does not appear quite right on you.” 

‘Jes like yourn,” Crab contended, then 
got kissed off to a gray sack suit and pro- 
claimed, “I loves to ride de railroad in 
gray clo’es.” 

If Crab had pressed his first hunch he 
might have acquired the long coat, o1 
whatever else he could snatch on a short 
order, for the judge was getting nervous. 
Pinkham had no means of knowing what 
length of time it would require for Buck 
Hazzard to reach Tallulah, where he'd 
rush at once upon discovering that his 
peons had been abducted. And what must 
happen when Hazzard roused a mob of 
whites against the blacks that now jammed 
Izzy’s doorway? Other blacks formed be- 
hind, whispering together and nodding 
significantly. 

Three white men pushed themselves 
within, reconnoitered Crab and Tildy, 
sized up the Northernerand departed. Pos- 
sibly they were spies sent in by Hazzard, 
who meant to precipitate a race war before 
their 7:35 express could bear them safely 
out of Louisiana. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Pinkham spurred the 
willing merchants. ‘‘Give them what they 
need. Pack all extra clothing in suitcases. 
Here, Stiggins, take this ten dollars, and 
ten for your wife. That’s to buy food.” 

“Thankee, suh. Sardines an’ simon-fish 
sho will taste good.” 

“‘Change your clothes in the store. Be 
quick. And do not go out until I secure 
our railroad tickets.” 

“Sholy, suh. You aims for us to wait 
right here? Yas, suh.” 

Crab and Tildy nodded as they went to 
the dressing room with an armful of new 
raiment, while Pinkham girded his loins 
and advanced upon the mob. 

For one tense moment he fronted the 
unyielding blacks, then their leader or- 
dered, ‘Stan’ back, niggers. Let de cunnel 
pans.” 

Pinkham’s passage of the black sea was 
accomplished at precisely 5:58, railroad 
time. At 6:31 his flapping coat tails wafted 
him back again to the emporium, aston- 
ished and curious to know why the mob 
had dispersed. 

Only a few stragglers now hung about 
the streets. Izzy Loeb leaned against one 
side of his doorway, and Leon Sokolosky 
against the other. Behind them the store 
stood empty, void of any human being. 

“‘Where’s that colored man and wife?” 
the judge inquired. 

“They do not come back,” Izzy an- 
swered with a shrug of ignorance. 

“Not come back? I instructed them 
not to go.” 

The Sokolosky shrug was a jowly-jawed 
duplicate of Loeb’s. A passing negro shook 
his head at the stranger’s question and 
mumbled, ‘‘ Dunno, boss. I ain’t seed Crab, 
neither Tildy.” 

“They couldn’t possibly have gone far.” 
Pinkham glanced in at the next door, and 
the next, and many others. They were not 
in the barber shop nor the Eating House; 
and nobody at the soda-water stand re- 
membered having seen them. Most amaz- 
ing! Neither whites nor blacks would give 
him information. Now he remembered 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The famous Fifth 
Avenue Buses, the 
most widely-known 
bus system inthe world 
have found the Knight 
type motor the most 
efficient for their un- 
usually severe service 


What Col. Geo. A. Green 

of the Fifth Avenue 

oach Co., thinks of the 
Knight type motor 


Col. Green who operates 
the famous Fifth Avenue 
system of buses stated 
that their adoption of the 
Knight type of motor had 
proved conclusively that 


1. It is not necessary to mak 
adjustments constantly to 
permit of satistactory and 
uniform behavior 
Throughout its useful life 
its performance tends to 
improve 
Practically no adjustments 
can be made since there is 
nothing to adjust 
Throughout useful life there 
is little if any increase in 
noise due to wear 
Cost of repairs is small since 
there are very few operations 
requiring ski 
Cylinders never require re- 
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Transportation Luxury 


Motor Experts Universally Endorse This Car 
Whose Powerful Motor Improves With Use 


The new multiple disc clutch, insuring positive 
action, the silent flexible cushion drive and the case 
which the car steers make this Sedan the ideal closed cat 


The popularity of the Willys-Knight Sedan is a natural 
reflection of the enthusiasm which motor experts always 
express 

The first thing that impresses you, other than the smooth, 
even flow of power, is the quietness with which the 
car operates. 

Many new motors operate quietly, it is true, but the out: 
standing feature of the Willys-Knight Sleeve Valve Motor 
is that this quietness improves with age—and the motor 
gains in power! It actually raakes use of the carbon that 
works havoc in the usual type of motor 


The chassis and the luxurious Sedan body are built to 
match the motor’s perfection. 
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for the woman driver 


No detail has been slighted. It is richly upholstered in blu 
broadcloth, with headlining and heavy front and rear 
Blue silk shades shield the window 


an etched dome light 


irpet to match 
There 15 
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There is a richness and dignity to th 
that captivates you the moment you sex 
And you will find its growing popularity confirms 
your good judgment when you decide to order a Willy 


Knight Sedan 
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The Willys-Knight Motor Improves With Use 
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again the admonition of his wise old client: 


“Tf they can’t get you one way they'll get 
They had got him, smoth- 
ered him in a conspiracy of silence. 


“Judge Fortner! Judge Fortner!’’ The 
agitated gentleman from Ohio clamored 
at Fortner’s doorway, suspending his pants 
with one: hand and gestic ulati ng with the 
judge! They’ ve got my 
Kidnaped them.” 

Impossible!” Fortner 
“You just caught a 
wet eel by the tail. We'll find them.” 

Hitching up their breeches simultane- 
ously they combed the streets, but found 
no trace of Pinkham’s missing wards. Fort- 
ner cross-examined every negro he met until 
the gun-shy blacks dodged him on sight. 
He organized a man hunt and sent his 
white friends whizzing about in their auto- 
mobiles. They stirred Tallulah like scram- 
bled eggs, stirred up everything except 
Crab or Tildy. 

Seven-twenty-five. 
eastbound would 
tell his client? 
had got him, 
how? 

“Look! Look.’ Pinkh: um suddenly 
clutched the district- attorney’ 3 arm and 
pointed. “What's that?” 

Here came the mob 
several horsemen, and ¢ 
escorting a mud-spatte one auto. From its 
rear seat Pinkham saw the threatening 
muzzle of a shotgun. Breathless he eyed 
the sinister little procession which trailed 
along in its dust cloud, then headed in 
towards a convenient telegraph post at the 
railway station. It sickened the Chioan 
Louisiana poles were 


colored people. 


“Kidnaped ! 


In ten minutes the 
leave. What could he 
That these Southerners 
and he didn’t even know 


the real thing 
rabble on foot, 


built for. 
“Yon they go! Yon they go!” a boy’s 
young voice shrilled out, and expectant Tal- 
ulah converged towards the post, every- 
thing that could run by foot or hoof or 
wheels. 
The 


horrified Northerner would have 


| hung back, but Fortner led him on to the 


railroad, where men packed the platform, 
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shoving one another and peering in at the 
window. Among them Pinkham noticed 
Bowles, and wondered why the brown man 
should be laughing. Wedged in as he was 
on the ground below he could see only a 
jam of jostling legs, when an arm reached 
down from above, and Buck Hazzard 
raised him bodily to the platform, saying, 

“Here, judge! Lemme give you a lift.’ 

The autocrat expressed no malice as he 
forced Judge Pinkham, like a snowplow, 
through the mob, flung open a door and 
announced, “‘ There they are.’ 

There they were— Crab in the new gray 
suit, his rolled-up breeches exposing a pair 
of naked feet; and barefoot Tildy wearing 
her silk dress, with the hearse-horse plumes 
bobbling from her hat. On the floor lay 
three dogs tied by ropes; and it seemed 
queer that Stiggins should be carrying the 
shotgun which Pinkham had previously ob- 
served, the only man who appeared to have 
come armed, 

“Stiggins,”’ the astounded lawyer gasped, 
“how did you get into all this trouble?” 

**Dese shoes hurts,” Crab grumbled; 
“us had to pull ’em off.” 

‘*Why did you leave that store?’ 

Instead of answering, Crab asked, ‘“Cun- 
nel, what you reckin dese white folks is 
fixin’ to do to me?” 

That's exactly what Pinkham dreaded, 
and he turned to Buck Hazzard, standing 
in the doorway, smiling at his mastery. 
Immediately behind the planter was Fort- 
ner’s inscrutable face, a sworn officer of the 
law who showed no disposition to interfere. 
Somebody ought to speak up, and Pink- 
ham opened hotly: 

“Mr. Hazzard, I protest 

The Ohio lawyer flattered himself that 
he had come prepared on every point from 
habeas corpus to hanging; yet he went 
dumb when Buck Hazzard threw up both 
hands and burst out laughing. 

“Stop, judge! Stop! Don’t denounce 
me. I’m the fellow that saved your ne- 
groes.”’ 

“Saved my negroes? 

“Sure. I heard about this last night, and 
when Crab left home this morning without 
his dogs I knew he intended to come back. 


” 
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Bowles and I picked him up on the 
road. Here’s fifty dollars for their tickets 
one way.” 

Freedom’s champion stood agape when 
Hazzard thrust the money into his hand, 
and added, “‘These two negroes have 
deviled the soul out of me for — They 
won’t make a crop; Crab won't fire the 
gin or cut wood or drive a wagon. When I 
chase them off the place they sneak back. 
And Judge Fortner advises me that the 
Constitutional Convention has just passed 
some kind of a fool law against shooting 
niggers in cotton-picking time.” 

“But—but ” Pinkham filed another 
protest. ‘“‘This money? I already 
purchased their tickets?” 

“Invest it for them. Buy gingersnaps. 
And, listen, Crab; I’ve wired the police of 
every town not to let you off this train. 
Come along now.” 

At the whistle and roar of ~ 
ing express a human tide of black and white 
and yellow surged towards it Fortner 
caught Judge Pinkham by the arm, while 
Hazzard picked up Tildy’s suitcase 

“Mr. Buck,” she begged, “please, suh, 
lemme squeeze on dese shoes.” 

*“Can’t wait. You'll have 
between Tallulah and Cincinnati 
Bowles; put Crab’s dogs in the 
car.”’ 

At the sleeping-car steps Fortner patted 
the departing stranger on his hall ler and 
reminded him, ‘* Don’t forget, judge, I have 
your solemn promise to come back and 
join our camp hunt on the fourteenth.” 

“Forget? Wouldn’t miss it for a farm.” 

“But now” —Fortner’s gray eyes twin 
kled as he whispered —‘‘now I’m glad to 
see you get away until this public indigna 
tion blows over.” 

“Indignation?”’ 

“Yes. There’s been a lot of talk 
your transporting colored citizens against 
their will. Some of our lawyers claim that 
it’s peonage.”” 

Nobody heard Pinkham’s defense, for 
the mob was cheering Crab as he yelled 
from his window, “So long, niggers. Y'all 
stay here an’ work, whilst we’s drinkin’ free 
ice water, an’ ridin’ de railroad up Norf.”’ 


have 


approac h- 


plenty time 
Quick, 
baggage 


about 
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Presently Jeremy came over to me and 
smiled down the way you smile at a child, 
and the crinkly lines had all come back 
around his eyes. 

“T think New York will be as good as 
any place to start, Janie dear, I don’t 
recognize anything from your de: scription, 
exactly; but there is just a chance 

We went away that very evening. Biddy 
came with me, and Jeremy arranged every- 
I was quite excited, 


Jeremy insisted on explaining that we 
might have to search years for Louise, and 
we might never find her--I must make up 
my mind to that. If we did not strike her 
trail in New York we could go home to 
Farley and rest up and decide where it 
would be best to look next. 

“No, Jeremy,” I said firmly, “I have 
made up my mind that I am not going 
back to Farley until we—we have found 
Louise. Of course I don't mean that you 
must stay with me all the time. If you will 
explain things as we go along I am sure I 
can manage after this once. That is,” I 
“if we don’t find Louise 
right off.” 

“Well, we dear,”’ said 


shan’t, Janie 


| Jeremy very positively, and he walked off 


to smoke, his shoulders all hunched up. 

I sat watching the country go by, think- 
ing. Oh, if we didn’t, how dreadful it 
would be! Of course we had to find Louise 
immediately, to give her more time to enjoy 
Farley and all her money. I thought about 


| my dream, and somehow I knew we should. 


I looked up after a minute to find that 
Jeremy had come back and was sitting 


| opposite me, looking determined and grim. 


“Look here, Janie,” he said, ‘what 


makes you so positive you are going to 
find Louise?” 

“I don’t know,” 
that’s all.” 

His eyes grew very gentle and sort of 
pitying. 

“Look here,” he said again, “you can’t 
expect to succeed, honey bird, when we 
have been conducting a systematic search 
for the past eight years and had no luck. 
I'l! confess I felt hopeful at first when you 


I said. “I--I just am, 
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told me about your dream, because you 
you seemed so sure, somehow. But I’ve 
been thinking it over. It isn't sensible, 
that’s all. You just want it so much that 
you believe you will be successful right off. 
I don’t know how Louise disappeared so 
completely, but people do, you know.” 

knew exactly how he felt. He was 
trying to be judicial and sensible. But 
inside he believed with me that we were 
going to find Louise, and just because he 
knew that I knew he got up with an ex- 
pression of disgust and went back to the 
smoker, and I did not see him until dinner- 
time, 

Gran never would permit me to wear a 
veil. She said a veil was not the thing for a 
young girl, though lots of the girls at 
school wore them. And I'd always adored 
veils you know, the way you do things 
you can’t have—and so I'd brought one 
with me, and before we got off the train the 
next morning I fixed it over my hat close 
to my face, trig under my nose, lying flat 
against the little curls around my ears. 
And I put on earrings, jet because of Gran, 
but lovely old ones that made my face look 
long and sort of—of sophisticated. At 
least that is how I hoped they made me 
look. I knew they —, becoming, any- 
how, for old Biddy said, “For the love of 
Mary, Miss Janie, how handsome you does 
look!” 

Then she hugged me tight, just as if she 
were going to lose me. But I reminded 
her that we had only come to find Louise, 
and she brightened up and was all smiles 
when we went back to Jeremy. 

He stared at me so strangely that a 
flush stole into my cheeks—at least that is 
the way Jeremy would have written it in 
one of his books, but it did not feel half so 
becoming as that sounds. I just got red as 
a beet, and sort of choked. 

“For goodness’ sake,"’ I said crossly, ‘if 
there is anything the matter I wish you'd 
‘ ay so!’ 

He laughed. 

“I beg your pardon, Jane, there isn’t. 
You look as trim as a—a bride.” His tone 
dropped wearily; suddenly he looked very 
tired. 


I shall never forget that first step up into 
New York -at the Grand Central! It 
seemed half dark down on the tracks when 
the train stopped, and Jeremy strode along 
beside me without a word, and then sud- 
denly there we were in that splendid great 
hall, with the blue ceiling sprinkled with 
stars, and the shining marble floor and 
everyone in a hurry. It made me breath- 
less just to look. 

“Oh, Jeremy!” I said. 

He looked down—his eyes showed he 
hadn’t forgotten his own first time. Why, 
New York had been only another word f 
clothes to me-—like Paris—and now it was 
people! Suddenly my heart dropped like 
lead. Where, among all these hustling 
hordes, was my darling Louise? 

Biddy always seems such a simple old 
thing, but years ago she traveled a lot with 
Gran, so Jeremy just put her in a taxi for 
the hotel; and Biddy, as important as 
could be, nodded and smiled and called out 
to me to give Miss Louise her respectful 
love, and I nearly choked with the tears I 
was trying to keep back. 

“Oh, Jeremy!” I said again 

But he did not know’ I was sorrowful 
about Louise; he thought it was just New 
York. He stood beside me, and his face 
was very stern and almost hard 

“*What is it?” I asked him, and he turned 
to me with a smile that wiped away the 
sternness but gripped me about the throat, 
somehow. I'd much rather have had him 
look stern than smiling-sad. 

“T was just thinking,” he said, ‘that I 
had been half over the world before you 
could walk, Janie, and this gives you a 
thrill, while it is a commonplace to me. 
Yet * 

He broke off and did not finish that 
Suddenly he seemed to be miles away from 
me as he stood at my side. 

He told me that his friend Henry Bulke- 
ley had offices way down town near the 
Battery, with a view from his windows 
much like the one I’d described after my 
dream. He thought we might go there and 
give the view the once-over before we did 
anything else. 

Continued on Page 48 
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It Is Not a ‘Light’ Six 























Six Cylinders —50 Horsepower —‘995 


The Jewett is a sturdy, powerful, six- 
cylinder motor car. Ready for the road, 
the touring model weighs over 2800 
pounds. To measure the new standard 
of value the Jewett has set in American 
motordom you must compare it with 
cars costing from *200 to *500 more. 


The first object of its designers was to 
provide a uniform strength more than 
sufficient to meet all requirements. Con- 
sequently every unit of the chassis— 
frame, clutch, transmission, drive shaft 
and the special Timken axle—is the best 
that engineering can provide. Each is 
ready to do its full duty regardless of 
driving conditions. 


In brief, the. Jewett is built to stand up 
and take the buffets of the road without 


a falter; to deliver its full power in rough 
and ready service with clocklike regular- 
ity and with the utter dependability that 
means care-free driving. 


The motor is the strongest ever installed 
in a car of this price class. This 50-horse- 
power six, 3% inch bore by 5 inch stroke, 
is built complete in the Paige shops and 
has been proved by years of use in Paige 
6-44 models. Now with force feed oiling 
giving 20 pounds pressure at 20 miles per 
hourand with many other improvements, 
it is finer and better than ever. 


Such is the Six that is now yours at °995 
f.o. b. factory. Judge it not as a light”’ 
six, but asa thrifty six built by veteran 
makers for years of service. See it your- 
self at the first opportunity. 


It is sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere 
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| look at the Battery. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

We went downtown in the Subway be- 
cause it was quicker, and when we got out 
at Wall Street and walked up into an office 
building I certainly had another thrill. It 
was all so strange, so different from what I 
had imagined. A dream for instance, is so 
quiet and reality so noisy. I could not 
cheer up, even when I met Henry Bulke- 
ley’s gentle gaze that seemed so deprecat- 
ing and apologetic, though Jeremy says he 
is one of the keenest criminal attorneys in 
New York. But every now and then there 
was a gleam in his eye, as if he thought of 
something different-—and he had the nicest 
laugh. 

Jeremy suggested that I might like to go 
into the small inner office and have a good 
It was a little room 
opening off Henry's big, luxurious office. 


| While I stood there alone, looking out at 
| the Battery, with the gray water beyond 
| flecked with white, the ships away out, the 
| low building of the Aquarium with Bowling 
| Green before it, I had no sense of Louise’s 
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| beauty. 


| nearness; and there was nothing like the 


queer thing I had half seen, half known to 
be there, the way one will—that shining 
column. 

A low murmur of voices came to me from 
the next room. Jeremy had been talking, 
and then, cutting clearly like a knife, came 
the quiet, ironical, keen voice of Henry 


| Bulkeley: 


“But that little Jane is a beauty, 
Jeremy! Where are your eyes, old chap?” 

Jane? I stood up, aghast! Jane—that 
was my name! Why, I was plain, I was 
nearly homely! Gran had always told me 
that. I gasped in amazement, yet I longed 
to hear more. 

“Jane has never been considered a 

There it came, in Jeremy's quiet, vibrant 
tones. I should have known his voice the 


| world over, I think—gone to it instantly 
| for something in its quality. Yet what a 


disappointing reply! How I wished he had 
been able to agree with Henry Bulkeley! 

Henry was speaking again: 

“T don’t care what she has been con- 
sidered. Bless you, I only know what my 
eyes see! Why, Jeremy, when she came 
into the office you could have knocked me 
down with a feather! You'd never said a 
word about Jane! And there she came, 
slender as a harebell, with her brown eyes 
melting the heart of you, and her smile like 
a spring morning, and that lovely, wistful, 
childish air 

Jeremy laughed right out. Of course he 
had a right to laugh, but I felt awfully hurt. 
It isn’t every day that a girl who has al- 
ways been told she’s homely hears such a 
eulogy. And there came that brutal laugh 
of Jeremy's, and then his speech: 

“Gosh! If Janie heard you she'd think 
you were making fun of her!” 

“Making fun? I never was more serious 
in my life. Jeremy, if there isn’t anyone 
else I am going to try my luck with that 
little charmer.” 

“No,” said Jere my in his most aloof 
tones, ‘‘ there isn’ *t anyone else, Henry, I'm 
sure. But 

“You think I’m too old?" said Henry 
anxiously. ‘Of course I know—but dash 
it, Jeremy, what's thirty-eight, man? I'd 
know how to take care of her better.” 

“Yes, old fellow,” said Jeremy, “‘and 
and I wish you “s 

I suppose he was going to say “luck.’ 
But I stuck my fingers in my ears. I sud- 
denly felt as if I wanted to scream. If 
Jeremy said another word I should.call out 
or something. I stood there by the window, 
big tears filling my eyes, and compelled 
myself steadily to think of Louise. Oh, 
dear, if only we could find her and go 
home—home to Farley! 

I never wanted to see Henry Bulkeley 
again. 

Presently Jeremy came into the little 
room and closed the door. His face was 
pale, I thought, and he did not look at me 
much. I wished he wculd, to find out if he 
thought me pretty too. 

‘Jeremy, can you get me out without 
hi ving to meet Mr. Bulkele 'y again?” 

“But, my dear child 

‘Jeremy, I heard what he said. I don’t 
want him to—-to 

Jeremy came close to me. His eyes 
lighted up eagerly. He seerned as if he 
were about to say something; something 
different from anything he had ever said. 
Then his firm lips shut down on the words 
and I felt strangely disappointed. 

“Oh, I’m sorry you heard, Janie," he 
said gently. ‘‘We thought the door was 
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shut, of course. My dear, you won't have 
to see Henry now; he has a client in the 
other room, and then he is due at court. 
But he thinks he can help us in our séarch 
for Louise, and we don't want to leave any 
stone unturned, do we? Henry’s an aw- 
fully good chap, honey bird, and any 
woman who won his regard would be 
fortunate “a 

Oh, New York was a horrid place! 
Everything was going wrong. Jeremy had 
never spoken to me like that before in his 
life. Then I felt as if | must know some- 
thing, and I stood up and spoke quickly: 

“Jeremy, do you think me pretty? As 
as pretty as Louise?”’ 

I felt desperate; I “can’t describe it. 
Jeremy just stared, and then, incredibly, 
he shook his head, and his eyes grew so 
strange. I sat down suddenly in a chair I 
was glad to find close beside me. 

“Well, that’s all right then,” I said in a 
funny sort of voice. ‘‘I—I didn’t think 
you did.” 

And for a minute we neither of us said 
anything. The clock started to tick, tick, 
tick, and the dull roar of New York came 
up to us insistently, though I hadn't 
noticed either of the sounds before. 

“Janie,” Jeremy said presently in a 
practical sort of voice, “‘have you seen the 
shining column yet—you know, the thing 
you dreamed about?” 

“No,” I said drearily, wiping the tears 
away from my eyes fast so that Jeremy 
shouldn’t see; “‘no, I don’t believe there is 
any column. But the view —this is just the 
view I saw, only it wasn't exactly from this 
angle, you know; and—and we're here in 
New York; all we have to do is to find 
Louise.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jeremy grimly, “that’s all.” 

Suddenly the world felt like an ice house, 
but I wouldn’t let Jeremy know. I took up 
my hat, fixed my veil in the mirror over the 
mantel and turned to find that Jeremy was 
staring at me, still in that almost dazed 
way. I suppose he was trying to see what 
Henry Bulkeley saw in me, and I wouldn't 
permit him to know it hurt. 

“Come along,” I said airily, “we're 
going out to lunch. If you haven’t any 
appetite, I have. Why, I’m as hungry as a 
bear!" 

So we left the little office and Jeremy 
pressed the buzzer for the elevator, and a 
dazzling car slipped down from the floors 
above, just as easily as if it had been a 
golden chariot coming for Elijah from 
heaven —only I wonder what Flijah would 
have thought of an elevator--and we 
slipped down to the ground. 

It was just as easy as that, and a little 
shiver of delight went down my spine. Of 
course I'd been in elevators before, but not 
like this. They were just cars; they moved 
up and down; they didn’t slip. 

“Jeremy,” I said when we were eating, 

“how high is that building of Henry 
Bulkeley’s?” 

Henry was that sort of man, you simply 
couldn't call him Mr. Bulkeley and keep 
it up. 

“Oh, I don’t know; twenty stories or 
more, perhaps. It is one of the largest in 
the city.” 

“And —and offices all the way up?” 

“Yes; you seem to like the skyscrapers, 
Janie.” 

He laughed, and something that had 
been trying to get into my mind vanished. 
I'd almost remembered, and now it had 
gone again! I could have cried. 

When we had finished eating Jeremy put 
me in a taxi and sent me back to the hotel 
to rest. He said Henry Bulkeley was going 
to take us to the theater that night, and 
we'd dine together first at the Ritz. When 
I wanted to protest he stopped the words 
with this: 

“Jazz, Janie; that’s a good start towards 
Louise-—-when we haven't any clew.” 

But I had; only I couldn't remember it. 

We were awfully gay at dinner. Henry 
had chosen the show —all colors and songs. 
He said it was the latest sort of jazz. They 
teased me about that. 

“When Louise was married, Janie, 
Jeremy said, “‘the word ‘jazz’ hadn't been 
invented.” 

“No; but jazz had, without the word,” 
I told him, and they laughed and laughed. 

I loved being in New York and at the 
theater, and I felt so distinguished, wearing 
black; but all the time my mind was on 
Louise. Ten hours gone and we were no 
nearer her yet. Suddenly I saw her again 
as I had seen her in the dream. 

On the stage the star was singing—a 
song about camping on the roof because 
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she couldn’t find a place to live. The 
people seemed awfully amused. She had to 
sing one verse over again: 


Try the tip-tip-topmost floor, 
Where there isn’t any roof 
And there’s not a proper door ; 
Try the tip-tip-topmost floor. 


I hadn’t been really listening. She was 
pretty and she danced delightfully, but she 
just meant New York to me. The lights 
were down; there was a dark curtain at the 
back of the stage. The star faded out sud- 
denly, and there against that background I 
seemed to see my darling Louise speak- 
ing—just like that dream, only now I heard 
her, quite distinctly, as her lips moved: 

“The top floor, Janie!” 

That was what she said; I had my clew 

I couldn't tell anyone, not even Jeremy. 
They thought I was tired because I grew 
so quiet, and when I was back in my own 
room at the hotel I thought it all out. 

No; there hadn't been any mistake; it 
wasn't all hallucination. I was positive 
Louise had said these very words. I 
trembled a little, I was so shaken; she 
seemed so near. I thought it all out step by 
step; it was almost like having a map—the 
way I saw it. That view from Henry’s 
office window —the same view, it seemed 
and then now this clear direction: 

“The top floor!” 

I couldn’t sleep. I went over to the 
window. The city was slumbering with one 
eye open. Somewhere in the lights and the 
interrupted silence-—silence, not quiet as 
we have at Farley—Louise was sleep- 
ing too. 

It was very early when I made Biddy 
get up and order my breakfast. I couldn't 
eat, but I had to pretend. I put on my 
hat and my pretty veil and called a taxi. 
Biddy thought I was going with Jeremy, 
but I couldn't help that. 

It was not yet eight o’clock. The streets 
far downtown were almost deserted, and 
only half the elevators were running in the 
building where Henry Bulkeley had his 
office. When I got into the car I asked the 
man how high they went, and he said to the 
twenty-second floor. I thought—when I 
found there wasn’t anyone in the offices 
yet —that I'd go up there and wait for 
Louise. When she came I'd be there. 

So I shot upward in the shining chariot, 
and then I caught my breath, for as we 
passed one floor we flashed into a shaft of 
sunlight, and looking up I saw the shining 
of something bright and metallic, as it had 
been in my dream. Yesterday the car had 
been full and the sun did not shine from 
that direction. For an instant I did not 
realize what it was; and then, looking out 
of the sides of the cage in which I stood, I 
saw that the walls of the shaft up which we 
were moving were of copper, or something 
that looked like that. 

There it was—the shining column! 

I gave up thinking; I couldn’t do it any 
more. I shut my eyes and prayed, just a 
sort of soundless wish for Louise. And I 
knew that I was coming to her; knew it 
just as if I had heard someone say so. It 
was like a voice from within, confident, 
firm. I didn’t care about anything more. 
My heart shot up with.the swinging eleva- 
tor until we reached the top floor. 

‘Twenty-two!”"’ said the elevator man, 
looking round at me. 

Is this the top of the building?” 

‘The cars don’t go any farther, lady,” 
the man said; “but it ain't the top. There’s 
another floor, or a bit of one—it don’t run 
all over; the roof slopes. But if you want 
to get there just walk up the stairs down 
that way.”’ He pointed a grimy finger. 

I found the stairs easily. There were only 
a few doors up there, and windows at each 
end. From one of these I saw almost the 
view of my dream. I stood for an instant 
looking down, tears in my eyes. I knew I 
was near Louise. 

The thought left me calm. It was like 
coming out into a sea of peace. I'd doubted 
so, and even now I didn’t see the way. 
Suddenly I thought of Jeremy with a 
yearning pain, wishing he had been able to 
think me pretty. Then I put the thought 
aside, ashamed. Louise was the beauty. 
If I found her it did not matter how I 
looked. Jeremy had never been able to see 
any girl except Louise. Even though I 
knew she was married, I couldn’t seem to 
separate her from Jeremy. 

I wiped the tears away. I didn’t know 
how to find her, but I knew I should. I 
wondered who had offices up here where 
Louise worked. Perhaps I'd hear her little 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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A Business Sedan of Steel 


This construction represents an epochal 
advance in sedan design. 


It permits Dodge Brothers to bake a 
permanent lustrous enamel on the sur- 
face of the steel—eliminating the 
delicate hand-finish necessary when the 
frame work is wood. It affords an ideal 
union of body lightness and strength. 


The seats are upholstered in genuine 
grain leather. The rear seat cushion, 
rear side and back cushions are separate 
units. They can be removed in a few 
seconds, converting the entire rear sec- 
tion of the car into a spacious carrying 
compartment. The front seat tilts 
forward, affording perfect clearance 
through the rear doors. 


This convertible feature is absolutely 
new. Business men, salesmen, farmers, 


tourists, campers and everyone who has 
occasion, at times, to use a passenger car 
for carrying bulky articles or cumber- 
some luggage, will appreciate its striking 
advantages. 


Cord tires,window regulators,windshield 
visor, windshield cleaner, dome light, 
heater, Yale door locks and the usual 
closed car refinements have been pro- 
vided. 


In size, and beauty of line it is identical 
with Dodge Brothers regular sedan, 
incorporating the improvements in de- 
sign recently announced. 


In fact, the car instantly widens the 
sedan market to include everyone who 
would find closed car distinction com- 
bined with more than open car usability. 
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feet coming up those stairs before I saw 
her, even. Should I know her after ten 
years? 

All questioning ceased suddenly. A door 
at my right opened; someone was stand- 
ing, holding the door knob and talking back 
into the room. I could hear a voice, gay 
and sweet. I trembled as I stood. 

“T won't be long, dearest, of course; but 
I must just speak to the engineer ‘i 

The rest of the sentence was drowned, for 
the speaker had gone from the doorway 
back into the room. I could hear a mur- 
mur of voices, then a laugh. That laugh, 
that lovely laugh of my sister Louise's; 
I should have known it across the world if 
it had come floating out to me like that. 

I didn't move -I couldn’t. I just stood 
there, and in another minute there were 
quick footsteps, the door swung wide and 
my darling stood facing me. 

“I beg your pardon, do you want any- 
thing?” 

was standing close to the door, of 
course, and she thought I had been going to 
knock, I suppose. She looked at me in 
surprise, her hand still on the handle of the 
door to close it. 

‘Were you looking for the janitor?”’ she 
said. 

I shall never forget her at that minute. 
She had on a little hat of black straw, poor 
and cheap, but with a sort of triumphantly 
stylish air that Louise would have given to 
anything she put on; and her coat was art- 
fully contrived to make her seem a little 
less slender than she was. She was very 
thin, but her beauty had grown. She 
wasn't merely beautiful; she was lovely. 
Her eyes haunted you, they were so gentle 
and understanding. There wasn’t a trace 
of real sadness anywhere, and yet there 
were lines of anxiety about her eyes, others 
about her mouth. I saw these and for a 
minute I couldn't speak. 

Then I said, “Is the janitor in there?” 

She shut the door behind her firmly 
before she answered me. 

“Tl am the janitor,” said. “My 
husband has been ill, so | have taken his 
place. What office are you in, please, and 
what is the trouble?” 

I did not understand her; didn’t know 
what she was talking about. All that had 
penetrated my brain was that 
tence: 

“I am the janitor!” 

Then the mist cleared away. 
her and smiled. 

** Louise!”’ 

She took a half step forward, perplexed; 
she began to speak, doubtfully, though I 
did not notice the words; and then sud- 
denly that wordless communication that is 
always going on between mortals whether 
they know it or not spoke for me. I saw 


she 


one sen- 


I looked at 


| that she knew. The color flooded her face, 


} sound, 


tears filled her eyes. 

“Janie! Small sister!” 

She gasped the words with hardly a 
I threw myself on her breast. She 


| was the only mother I remembered, and I 


had found her again. For a minute we 
wept together; then she straightened my 
hat, drew my veil into place and turned me 


| towards the light. 


| again as she looked at me. 


“IL want to see you, honey »ird; let me 
have a good look.” Tears filled her eyes 
Then she put 


| her arms around me again and hugged me. 


hugs? 








“Do you remember, Janie, our snifty 
And how unhappy we were some- 


times, or, | was? How is Gran—poor, 


stern old Gran?” ‘ 

Her comprehension made it easier to tell 
her that Gran was dead; that I was wait- 
ing for her at Farley; that there was money 
for all she wanted. For a few minutes we 
talked fast, questioning, explaining, touch- 
ing just the fringe of the why with which 
our hearts were full. 

We still stood outside the door where I 
had found her. My sister’s lovely face had 
changed again, become radiant, glowing, 
the face of that dream. 

“Janie, Jack fell from a building he was 
testing when we were in Singapore. His 
back was hurt; he cannot sit up, even. 
But he’s the best, the finest ~ 

There was a little throbbing note of 
something beneath the words, like the 
vibrant undertone of a violin string. 

“Oh’"’— she turned to me lightly, remem- 
bering something else--‘‘I almost forgot! 
Jack doesn't know that I've ever done any 
actual work around the building; he 
thinks I just superintend. That would 
bother him, of course. I am not supposed 
to, but when help is short ——” She 
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shrugged her shoulders and a little bubbling 
stream of laughter followed. “‘Janie, you 
should see the set of old clothes I wear! 
I'll show you sometime. Jack doesn’t even 
know I have them. Oh, and we called our- 
selves Smith, because Leland isn’t a usual 
name, and-—Jack’s not a very humble 
person, though it took him a long time to 
become independent enough for a janitor.” 
Again the laughter came welling up from 
some untouched spring of sweetness. 

“We've had a home and—and lots of 
fun together, Janie.” 

Her tone was wistful; she hoped I'd 
understand. Perhaps I did a little, while 
she spoke about it. 

“Tl tell you how I got the job,” she 
said, “and then we'll go in and see Jack. 
It was this way: We'd used all our money 
and I dared not leave Jack to go out to 
work. I went to the owners of the building 
myself, and it happened they’d had lots of 
trouble with unreliable people, so they 
gave me a trial. We've been here seven 
years.” 

She couldn’t help showing her pride at 
that as she opened the door 

The room into which she led me was the 
sort of room that means home wherever 
you find it. Books and papers, a big chair 
near the bed, and the window I remem- 
bered from my dream, looking out upon 
the water. 

Jack Leland wasn’t a bit the story-book 
invalid. He laughed a great deal, and his 
eyes flashed tendernesses at his wife that 
wouldn't go into words. They really didn’t 
seem to be sorry for themselves at all. 

Louise made me sit down and tell them 
about the dream, and I did. Then sud- 
denly I remembered Jeremy. He might 
have telephoned my room; he'd be dis- 
turbed. I must let him know about Louise 
at once. My sister searched for the hotel 
number in the telephone book 

While | waited I heard a noise outside; 
there was a loud knocking at the door 
Before Louise could answer it Jeremy’ 
voice came clearly to my ears: 

“Janie! Janie!"’ Yet no one else seemed 
to hear him 

When the door was opened I nearly fell 
back in surprise. The elevator man was ir 
front, but we scarcely saw him. Jeremy 
stood behind him, his thin face anxious ar 
drawn, his eyes bluer than I had ever seen 
them. Henry Bulkeley was there, 
calm and suave, but with a keen expression 
that made me forget my first impression of 
him. Neither of them saw anyone but me. 

“Thank God!" said Henry Bulkeley, 
and mopped his forehead. 

Jeremy didn’t say anything; he just 
looked at me and touched my hand softly, 
so softly that it was almost a caress. 

“Tt really is you, Janie,’’ he said, and 
drew a long breath. 

Louise turned to the elevator man 

“Did you think I’d_ kidnaped 
sister?”’ she asked him. 

I saw amazement leap into Jeremy’s 
eyes as he stared at her, and I drew back a 
step where no one would notice and put my 
hand over my heart. In another instant 
I knew I should see that old expression in 
Jeremy’s eyes, and I felt I could not bear 
it—not now. It wasn’t as if it would do 
him any good, you see. He couldn’t have 
Louise. Oh, I didn’t want him to be un- 
happy! 

Henry Bulkeley has a mind that works 
like lightning. 

“Well, old man,” he said to Jeremy, 
“you're some bloodhound. He trailed you 
here without hesitation, Miss Janie; sort 
of felt where you were, I guess. Extraor- 
dinary!” 

He shut the door of Louise’s 
apartment behind us neatly It 
tight squeeze, but we managed it 

Jeremy didn’t speak. He went over and 
shook Jack Leland’s hand. Jack remem- 
bered him perfectly. 

Above the babel of voices I heard him 
exclaim, “‘How’d you do it, Jeremy? You 
haven’t changed a bit!” 

“Yes, I’m older,”’ Jeremy said. 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Jeremy thinks he and I are old men,” 
said Henry Bulkeley, joining in; “‘but we 
aren’t, are we, Miss Janie?”’ 

“T don’t think Jeremy old,”’ I said, and 
wondered why they all laughed so. 

But, you see, Jeremy had always been 
my brother; I didn’t want to change. 
And Louise loved me, but her life was filled 
with Jack. She didn’t exactly need me. 

Henry Bulkeley came over and stood 
beside me, looking down too. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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N many drug stores certain shelves are exclusively 
devoted to Squibb Products. You may have noticed 
this and wondered why the druggist does it. 


He has an excellent reason—a reason that concerns 
your wejfare as deeply as it does his own interests- 
the druggist knows that in his stock there are no 
finer articles than those made by Squibb. He knows 
that each Squibb product contains the Priceless 
Ingredient which is the Honor and Integrity of its 
maker. 


So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a depart- 
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ment that contains only the finest household and toilet 
products, arranged for your selection. 


You may intend to make only such a small purchase 
as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In the Squibb Section 
you will find this product, refined to a degree of purity 
such as you have never known. You need to use it 
only once to realize its superiority. The Priceless Ingredient 
insures your satisiaction. 


In your neighborhood drug store you should be able 
to purchase all of the Squibb Household Products de 
scribed below. Today is none too soon to begin to select 
such articles with care. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore with 
out bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Preferred also for 
taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold 
pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso 
lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing infants’ 
food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granular form for solution : 


Sold by relhable druggists every 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; dk 
pendable 
Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a ft and protective powder of 


highest purity. 
Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substanc: Correct 


mouth acidity 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing p 
der. Several exquisite odo: also Unscented 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct 
position for the care of the skin 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laboratory test 
for their full strength and flavor (Sold only t igh 


druggists.) 


where, in original sealed package 


The ‘Priceless Ingredient’ of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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What Type of Heater do You Need? 


When buying a heater you are confronted with a choice from several 
types of heating systems, warm air, steam, hot water, vapor, or a combi- 
nation of these. For each method of heating there are several styles and 
many sizes of heaters to further complicate your choice. 
No one building is exactly suited for all—if there is to be comfort com- 
bined with economy. 
Your confusion and uncertainty are eliminated when you seek the advice 
of engineers of the INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY ;; because 
we make all standard types and sizes and therefore can and will give 
absolutely unbiased advice concerning the exact type, design and size best 
adapted to successfully heat your particular house at lowest cost. 
Here is safety in making a selection, a reliable source of assurance that 
will prevent costly mistakes. 
For 75 years the International Heater Company has been making noth- 
ing but heaters. It has always been an advocate of high grade heaters and 
proper installation. It has never manufactured the very cheapest ‘‘com- INTERNATIONAL 
petitive’’ types of heaters. OnerirE HEATERS 
It has steadfastly refrained from making exaggerated claims and insisted 
that its selling organization jealously safeguard its long-established reputa- pads pr gee mead Sy Age = 
tion by selling solely on the basis of economy and satisfaction to the user. new. It is very easy to install, 
Your complete satisfaction with a heater is our sincere concern far more maine mie er 
than a mere ‘“‘sale.”’ exceptional satisfaction to thou 
sands of users. If you contemplate 
Wrile for General Catalog. With it we will send a simple “Floor Plan Chart” building a small house, store, 
which you may fill in and return, whereupon our engineers will give you unbiased church, etc., or if your present build 
advice as to the best type and size of heater for your particular requirements, ing is heated with stoves, by all 


Address Service Department A. means write for our special ONE- 
PIPE HEATER Catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
“Miss Janie,” he said gently, “are you 
always so wonderful? Jeremy was telling 
me about your dream, and then you find 
this! I—you frighten me, so beautiful and 
so courageous, capable of dreaming and 
following the dream. All through the ages, 
child, that has been the mark of greatness.”’ 

His eyes were very gentle and kind, and 
full of something I had never seen in any 
man’s eyes when they looked at me. I 
could not help smiling back at him, though 
what he said was so absurd. And then, the 
way one will sometimes, I said the stupid- 
est thing: 

‘Jeremy doesn’t think me pretty!” 

Henry Bulkeley looked at me search- 
ingly. I knew, suddenly, what made him a 
great lawyer; he could see underneath, 
what you really felt, not what you pre- 
tended. He said in a quiet voice, as if it 
were not of much interest, even, whether I 
answered or not, “And Jeremy counts, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

Inside I gave a sob that no one heard, 
and to Henry Bulkeley’s question I an- 
swered amazingly what I had not known 
myself until that instant: 

“He counts more than 
whole world!” 

Henry patted my shoulder. The look 
that was strange had gone from his eyes; 
he had a kind smile as he bent over me. 

“Well, Jeremy is a good anchor for any 
woman, and I'll tell you something—he 
doesn’t think you pretty, of course, you are 
more than that; he knows you are beau- 
tiful!”’ 

I didn’t know that with that sentence 
he’d done a big thing—given up the 
thought of something he wanted, made the 
way easy for someone else. He moved 
away, back into the babel of sound. I 
seemed alone in a world that was golden. 
My heart sang. 

“ Beautiful!”’ 


anyone in the 


I said the word over to 
myself in a whisper. I felt all sweet and 
sparkling inside, the way you feel on a 
spring day at Farley. Life was set to the 
melody of that one phrase: 

““He knows you are beautiful!” 
“‘Louise’”—it was Jeremy speaking 
“you've told us everything else; you know 
her dream nearly as well as Janie does; but 
one thing you left out—about the shining 

column ad 

“The shining column?” Louise repeated, 
looking at me. “ Why, Janie os 

To tell them all that the shining column 
had been the shaft of the elevator —I could 
just hear them laugh. 

‘“‘Janie’s shining column 

I could hear them begin to tease me 
Why, they’d be doing it when I was old 
things like that last so long in a family 
And I couldn't explain that it hadn't 
looked that way in my dream—it was 
changed, the way things are when you are 
dreaming. It shone beautiful and golden 
then, when Louise disappeared. 

Henry’s voice boomed energetically 
through the little pause: 

ar i you folks are really going off to 
Farley tonight you'd better get a move on 
Miss Janie, suppose you and Jeremy go 
down to my office and do all the necessary 
telephoning. There are the reservations, 
you know. Better not leave it too late."’ 

“But ” began Jeremy uneasily. 

“There aren’t any buts for you, old 
man,”’ said Henry Bulkeley. ‘ Miss Janie 
told me that you count more than anyone 
else in the whole world. I don’t think she'd 
be satisfied with any arrangements unless 
you made them. Off you go, now!” 

He nearly pushed us through the door. 

My face was crimson under my veil. I 
dared not look at Jeremy. He stood aside 
ceremoniously for me to pass down the 
little flight of stairs. I sailed on, my head 
in the air. Everything had gone dull again, 
somehow. I did not know how to stand it. 
Suddenly I decided I would not—there 
wasn't any need. I stood still on the bot- 
tom step, looking up at him. 

“Jeremy, what is the matter?” 

“Is anything the matter, Janie?’ 

“Yes, yes, yes! You've never been like 
this before. Jeremy, do you think me 
beautiful?”’ 

“Great Scott, yes!’ 

“Then)why didn’t you tell me? 
you.” 

“No; if I thought you pretty 
not—just pretty.” 

The world began to whirl around me; it 
was all lovely and warm. I put a hand on 
his arm to steady myself. 

“Jeremy, don’t let anything come be- 
tween us. I—I can’t go along without you, 


I asked 


you are 


Jeremy, not even now I have Louise. You 
can’t have Louise; keep your little sister 
Janie.” 

Jeremy sat down suddenly on the step, 
caught me to him by my wrists. His blue 
eyes blazed into mine—a strange look 

“You are not my little sister! If itis a 
sister you offer, 1 don’t want her! Oh, 
child, what am I saying? I am so old for 
you! I tried to keep away 

I looked up. Even New York was a 
happy place—glowing, lovely. Suddenly I 
remembered something—a little thing in a 
way, but it would show Jeremy that I could 
tell him things I couldn't mention to other 
people, not even to Louise. 

“Jeremy, you know the shining col- 
umn—you asked about it? Well, it was the 

copper, you know, or some- 


elevator shaft 
thing like that. I couldn’t tell anyone but 


you; they’d laugh. But I can always 
explain everything to you—-everything 
You—you are like myself, only so much 


more than that too.” 

I couldn't Say any more; I stopped ona 
little choking sob. 

Jeremy had that strange look again. He 
took a notebook from his pocket 

“Janie, do you want to know what th¢ 
shining column meant to me?”’ 

He didn’t wait for me to answer; opened 
the book with fingers that trembled a 
little, pointed to a sentence or two in his 
firm, untidy hand. But though he held it 
out to me I could not read 

“Tell me.” 

Now he 


ardent way I loved so 


spoke swiftly in that lear, 


‘Yesterday, on the train, when you 
came out in that little hat and veil, so 
grown-up and lovely, suddenly seeming 


so-—so far away from me, the words flashed 
into my mind. ‘She’s my shining column,’ 
I said to myself, ‘and I’m too old; I 
mustn't let her know.’ That’s how you 
seemed to me, sudder ly strange ar d aloof, 
slender and shining and—and far off. Do 
you understand, I wonder?” 

His face was so sad that I wanted to cry 
He looked like a little boy who has lost his 
mother. Old? How could he be old, with 
that boyish expression and his absurd idea 
of keeping out of my way, giving me up to 
younger men? I knew exactly what had 
gone through his head. 

I sat down beside him on the step~— it 
felt nearer. I untied my veil, took off my 
darling little hat. It rolled away from me 
and fell on the floor. 

“There!”’ I said. ‘‘There’s a bit of your 
shining column gone. Jeremy, I don’t like 
your idea at all, but of course I understand 
it." I waited a minute. “I thought you 
were in love with Louise,”’ I said 

‘Louise?”’ he laughed. “Honey bird, 
Louise has been married for ten years — and 
I never was in love with her; it has always 
been you, though I didn’t always know it 
Why, you have been the heroine of every 
book I ever wrote, and I thought of myself 
as the hero, and—and married you off to 


him.” 
“Well!” I said, surprised, thinking bac 
to each one of them ‘And always | 


thought it was Louise!” 

I stayed still beside him, thinking it out 
It was very comforting to be there alone 
with Jeremy. I felt as if | had been mar 
ried to him for years and years, and as if he 
knew what I was thinking he put out hi 
fine big hand and covered my smaller ones 
over. We didn’t say anything; it wasn't 
necessary for a minute 

“You little shining thing!”’ 

“That's all right,” I said after a minute 
when I could speak, because he took my 
breath away; “that’s all right. It’s close, 
not far away. I—oh, Jeremy, promise me 
you'll never put me away up there agair 
I don’t want to be a beautiful phrase —or 
an idea in your mind; I want to be 
part of you.” 

I heard him draw a long breath; it was 
like the wind that comes before the daw: 

a promise of sunlight. So, hovering be- 
tween tears and laughter, I touched a 
lighter note: 

“Why don’t you write a story about it, 
Jeremy—-get that shining column out of 
your system?” 

“1 don’t know all about it yet,’ Jeremy 
said. “I should need help, you know.’ 
He kissed me through my veil as I fixed it 
over my hat 

“Well,” I said seriously, trying not to 
let him see my eyes sparkle with happiness 
“that’s reasonable. What’s a—a sweet 


you, a 


heart for?” 
So—together 
column. 


we wrote this, our shining 
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Dorit guess about air 


Dost borrow a tire 
gauge 
SCHRADER TIRE GAUGE 

SOLD HERE 





“I guess I need some air”’ 


Don’t guess about air! 


Guessing at your air pres- 
sure is risking the mileage 
the tire-maker put into your 
tires. 

Some day you may find 
that a few days’ riding on 
tires sadly underinflated has 


taken a thousand miles of 


wear from each of four tires. 


Own a tire gauge. Use it 
often. Don’t guess at your 
air pressure, Riding on tires 
that contain too little air 
wears them out. Withevery 
turn of the wheel the side 
wails are flexed and bent 
and the entire carcass of the 
tire is weakened. 

Riding on tires that con- 
tain too much air is like 
riding on solid tires. You 
pay for pneumatic comfort 
and don’t get it. 


A. SCHRADER’S 


Chicago 


Buy aSchrader Tire Gauge. 
It will last almost as long as 
your car and tell you accu- 
rately ina minute how much 
air you are carrying. Bor- 
rowing the use of atire gauge 
is a risky way to save the 
small sum a Schrader Gauge 
will cost you. Your garage 
man will sell you a Schrader 
Tire Gauge for $1.25 ($1.50 
in Canada). Keep it in your 
pocket or tool box. Test 
your tires before and after 
inflating. You will get more 
mileage and _ pleasanter 
riding if you do this. 

Keep your spare tire 
fully inflated and tested. 

Sold at garages, hardware 
stores and motor accessory 
stores. 


SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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money to harvest that crop—but after all, 


| why not? Kinston made a business of 
| lending money, at his own terms, to men 


who could secure him against loss. In a 
private capacity he served the whole dis- 
trict as a bank would have served it; he 
was hard, to be sure, as nobody knew bet- 


| ter than Dan Mackenzie, whose office com- 


pelled him now and then to seize and sell 
some farmer’s chattels or homestead to 
satisfy Saul Kinston’s judgments; but that 
was, the sheriff knew, no more than busi- 
ness as most men saw it. 

Kinston held his head high; a stern, un- 
merciful man, but honest, religious in all 
outward observance, respected as much as 
he was feared. 

Sallie was just fretting, as women would, 
underastrain. Mackenzie’s thought moved 
to Rufe Kinston, the scapegrace of his breed, 
to whom old Saul never spoke when they 
met on the street. And his frown deepened. 
Rufe’s still must be a big one; he was 
spending a heap of money down in Randall. 
Old Saul must hate that, if he knew it; 
he was dead set against liquor, always 
grumbling at the plentiful supply of b lock- 
ade in the district. The sheriff's mind 
flickered back to what Wallace Brent had 
told him, in his innocence, that afternoon. 


| And quite suddenly he seemed to see what 


drew all these scattered meditations to- 
gether, linked them in a single significant 
chain of facts. His scowl bit deeply into 
his forehead. When he reached the jail he 
found Sim Cole entertaining a group of 
loungers on the steps, and he drew the 
deputy to one side. 

“Sim, you got any notion where Rufe 
Kinston’s got his still?’ 

Cole eyed him uneasily. 
he “had one, sheriff.’ 

*“Well, you hear me sayin’ so now. Sim, 
you got one week to find that still.” 

Cole stood his ground. “*Supposin’ I 
don’t?” 

*Then’’— Mackenzie’s voice was very 
gentle-——‘‘then I'll take and find it myself, 
Sim. And I'll collect the reward myself, 
when I do. Better find it fore the week’s 
out, Sim. I would if I was you.” 

He saw Cole's face change covertly, but 
the deputy spoke in a whining plaintive 
key: 

‘You talk as if a feller c’d go and find a 
still any time he took a notion, sheriff. It 
ain't so easy as it looks. And if Rufe 
Kinston’s running a still he’s got it hid up 
pretty—you c’n count on that. Feller 't 
plays chess the way Rufe does ain’t no- 
body’s fool; no, sir!” 

Mackenzie nodded. ‘‘ Been playing chess 
with Rufe again, Sim? That’s another 
reason why you better take an’ find that 
there still this week. Folks ain’t going to 
like it if you can go find a still any day you 
aim to, but can’t never find the ones ‘t 
belongs to your friends.”’ 

Sim turned away sulkily without an 
answer. Mackenzie went to bed, hearing 
the grumble of the deputy’s talk below the 
jail windows. Words came to him now and 
then. He heard Sim say something about 
him: ‘“‘Getting simple, Mackenzie is. Fig- 
gers he’s smarter’n Rufe Kinston.” 

And he heard, too, the chuckle with 
which the loungers greeted the speech. He 
wondered how long it would be before Rufe 
Kinston would hear it. Not very long, he 
thought, as he fell asleep. 


“Didn't know 


au 


TMHERE was a little group of idlers at 

the jail steps when Rufe Kinston rode 
up on the sorry old horse. It was Sunday 
again, and a silence lay over the straggling 
little courthouse town, a silence that seemed 
a part of the flat suffocating heat. Macken- 
zie, his back against the crumbling bricks, 
smoked slowly. He did not change his 
position as Rufe swung down, but he felt 
the lazing men about him stiffen, as if 
they had come to attention. Kinston let 
his horse stand unhitched at the pipe rail- 
ing, and Mackenzie saw the beast lower its 


| head, saw the heave of its flanks. 


“Well, sheriff, looks like I was making 
it right easy for you, don’t it?’’ Kinston 
chuckled. Hear you aim to jail me for 
still running—you and Sim Cole.” He 
glanced at the deputy. ‘‘Sim’s been costing 
the county a heap of gas, trying to trail me 
in his flivver. Got any evidence yet, Sim?” 

Cole showed his teeth. ‘‘ Reckon I could 
pen ye got a girl over in Cray County, 

ule, 
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Kinston clapped him on the shoulder. 
“That’s pretty good, Sim, that is. Didn’t 
guess you’d found out that much. Pity you 
can’t jail a man for it, ain’t it?” 

He looked at the sheriff, who had not 
changed his position. ‘Sheriff, I want your 
advice. I come over to play a game of 
chess with Sim, here, but it struck me ’t 
maybe it might be against the law—they’s 
so many laws these times a man can’t 
carry the whole of ’em in his head. Hate to 
get in jail, this weather.” 

The crowd sniggered, and a dot of red 
showed over each of Mackenzie’s high 
cheek bones. He went back to a day when 
old men were not lightly spoken to by glib 
youth. In the old rough timber times it 
would have been a good man who ven- 
tured on this public ridicule, and the 
crowd wouldn’t have laughed. 

“Heard you figgered you could play, 
Rufe. Like to see you. Might learn some 
new tricks if I ain’t too old.” 

Cole brought out the board and the cigar 
box. The group drew in about the steps to 
watch. Kinston, playing the whites, moved 
swiftly when his turns came, grinning at 
Cole’s slow, cautious defense. It was a 
quick game. Cole wagged his head ruefully 
over the board as a pawn advance discov- 
ered check and mate from Kinston’s bishop. 

“Too good for me, Rufe. Never seen 
that bishop.” 

One of the idlers laughed and pointed. 
“*Might tackle Rufe’s horse, Sim! Look at 
him—come over to watch the game too!” 

The old beast had walked around the end 
of the pipe rail and come close to the steps, 
unnoticed by the group about the board. 
His dejected head was close to the trodden 
sand, and he breathed audibly, his nostrils 
widely distended. As they watched him he 
sniffed at a little heap of litter and deli- 
eately lipped something from it. Cole 
slapped his thigh. 

“Reckon we could hang you on that evi- 
dence, Rufe? That’s corn mash I tilted 
out’n a still I fetched in yest’d’y. How 
come you got a horse trained to eat mash, 
without you been still running like the 
sheriff says?’ 

“Looks mighty bad, sure enough.”” Kin- 
ston grinned. ‘‘And I bought that horse off 
Uncle Saul too! Reckon he knew he was 
a drinking horse or he wouldn’t 've sold 
him! 

The sheriff spoke as the laugh subsided: 
“Sim, looked to me like you didn’t play 
that game right. You'd ought to ’ve taken 
Rufe’s knight —” 

Cole whirled quickly, his teeth showing. 
““Whyn’t you tackle Rufe yourself, if you 
figger you c’n play him better’n me?” 

Again Mackenzie felt the expectant un- 
friendly tension about him. They-all hoped 
he’d do it; they all wanted to see Rufe 
Kinston make him look silly. He met 
Kinston’s insolent eyes evenly. 

“Give you a queen, sheriff, an’ play you 
blindfold!” 

Mackenzie shook his head. ‘“‘Reckon 
you wouldn’t be so lib’ral if they was any- 
thing bet, Rufe.”’ 

Kinston’s face flamed. 

“Bet? I'll play you for anything you 
say.”” His hand went to his pocket and 
drew out a thick roll of bills. ‘* Name your 
bet, sheriff-—I'll see it!” 

Mackenzie shook his head regretfully. 
“‘Ain’t much money in sheriffin’, these days, 
Rufe. 1 ain’t got a cent.” 

“That’s what I figgered.”’ Kinston 
laughed. “I knowed you was jest talking 
with your mouth, Mackenzie.” 

The sheriff sat very still. Kinston’s use 
of his name was meant and understood as a 
deliber: ate insult. But he spoke gently. 

I had anything to bet I'd bet it, 
Rufe. Trouble is I ain’t got a thing —— y 

His eyes moved to the old horse, still 
nosing at the litter. Rufe Kinston chuckled 
happily. 

‘You got a likely colt, ain’t you? I'll 
play you for him against old Joe there.” 

The sheriff sighed. “That'd be givin’ 
you odds, Rufe. My colt’s worth a sight 
more’n your old crowbait.” 

Kinston’s brows drew together. “I'll 
play you money against your colt then. 
What do you want for him?” 

Mackenzie considered. ‘‘Tell you what, 
Rufe, we'll play for the horses, like you said, 
only we'll make it thisaway: If I win I get 
your horse for nothing. If you win we 
swap even. I reckon that ought to be about 
right.” (Continued on Page 57) 
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= LITTLE more than a year ago W. C. Durant 
= announced that on August 1, 1921, the public 
= would have the opportunity to purchase a very 

. good motor car at a very moderate price © 





: success of Durant Motors since that 
announcement has been the talk of the automobile world. 


LY Never before in the history of the industry has a sin- 
gle manufacturer accomplished so much in so short a time! 


SW Never before in the history of the industry has a car 


received so generous and enthusiastic a reception! ® + 


lB Seven Durant factories have been built or acquired, 
with a capacity of three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand cars per yearn © DO 0% SS &% OB DB YD 


‘Q® More than thirty thousand Durant Fours and Durant 
Sixes have been sold! 21 01 &% SS 08 3% ® ® 


More than ten thousand men and women are 
given employment through Durant activities. OQ © 


‘YB More than sixty-four thousand people have become 
stockholders in Durant enterprises). © % % S&S 


DR All this was accomflished in a year of business de- 


pression and uncertainty. a2 % 2 2% 2 os 
XY This is a commercial achievement of great magnitude. 


QS The world pays its supreme tribute to man when it 
accepts his services wholeheartedly and unreservedly. 
The knowledge of this approval gives man his greatest 
joy. It is the true measure of success 2% % OB 


QD We are grateful for this tribute which has come to us. 
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plates. Prest-O-Plates last 
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sturdiness in hottest sum- 
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all~weather battery.~~~~ 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

Kinston hesitated only an instant. Then 
he laughed and sprang toward the board. 

“T’ll see you, sheriff. An’ I'll give the 
white if you want it.” 

“‘Reckon we better draw for it, Rufe. 
An’ you said something about a queen just 
now, an’ playing me blindfold.” 

Kinston looked blank. Mackenzie could 
see that the crowd’s easy sympathies hung 
in the balance. If Kinston crawled down 
they would be with the sheriff. 

“TI was jest funnin’ when I said that, 
sheriff, but if you hold me to it — 

“Didn’t aim to, Rufe. No credit licking 
a man thataway. We better play even.” 

He drew the blacks and marshaled them 
deliberately, his fingers clumsy with the 
pieces. Kinston chose the same attack he 
had played against Cole, sacrificing his 
king’s bishop’s pawn on his second move 
and his king’s knight on his fifth. Against a 
skilled player, Mackenzie guessed, the de- 
vice would be fatal, but he saw himself 
swiftly outmaneuvered, with a rook and 
queen and bishop all bearing down on his 
bishop’s pawn. He rubbed his chin as 
Kinston announced mate. 

‘Looks like you got me, Rufe. We trade 
horses.” 

He got to his feet and walked around the 
jail toward the stable behind the hotel, 
where he kept his colt. He stroked the 
beast’s nose before he led him out. Back at 
the jail Kinston transferred saddle and 
bridle, grinning. The crowd was with him 
again and he made the most of a favoring 
audience. 

“‘Reckon you must ’ve took a fancy to 
old Joe, sheriff, when you seen him eatin’ 
that mash. Sim Cole c’n feed him f’r noth- 
in’ if he just fetches in the mash every time 
he finds a still. Looks like you took an’ 
done me, sure enough. Only, of course, I 
ain’t hunting stills for a living, like you an’ 
Sim.” 

He set the colt at a headlong run down 
the sun-drenched road, the dust lifting in 
explosive puffs behind him. The crowd 
drifted away toward the hotel. Cole stayed 
behind, scowling. 

“Sheriff, you done a bad day’s work, 
lettin’ Rufe win that colt off you. Made 
you look plumb silly—an’——-” 

“Looks thataway, don’t it, Sim?’’ Mac- 
kenzie lifted the battered forefoot of the old 
horse and studied it deliberately. ‘‘ Reckon 
I got to rest him up before I can get him 
shod, the way these feet looks, Sim. Rufe 
Kinston don’t use a horse right.” 

‘The whole county ‘Il laugh at us, sheriff.” 

‘Think so?” Mackenzie lowered the 
foot and straightened. He turned a mild 
inquiring glance at his deputy. “Think 
Rufe got the best of me, Sim?” 

Cole made an impatient angry noise in 
his throat. ‘“‘Think? Didn’t he mate you 
before you got started?” 

Mackenzie opened his eyes. ‘“‘Oh, you 
mean chess? Yes, I reckon he licked me, 
sure enough. That’s his game, Sim.” 

“Well?” Cole scowled. ‘‘What did you 
think I meant?” 

“TI was thinking about horse trading, 
Sim. I ain't no great hand to play chess, 
nor to tinker up cars, but I was trading 
horses when Rufe Kinston’s daddy was 
cutting teeth.” 

Cole laughed. ‘‘That’s good, sheriff! 
Rufe, he lic ked you at his game, and the n 
he took an’ licked you worse at yours! 
Made us look plumb foolish.” 

Mackenzie nodded placidly. ‘‘Sim, any 
time you go trading f’r a horse you watch 


out for the feller that looks plumb foolish.* 


You swap with a feller ’t knows it all.’”’ 

Cole breathed impatiently again. “I 
don’t know what you’re driving at, sheriff, 
but I know it’s a bad thing for folks to get 
the notion that they got a plumb foolish 
sheriff !”’ 

Mackenzie’s hand tightened on the halter 
rope, but he did not answer at once, and 
when he broke the silence his voice was 
gentle. 

“You reckon that’s how folks look at it, 
Sim?” 

Cole laughed resentfully. ‘“‘Don’t have 
to reckon; I know.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“ Ain’t found that still of Rufe’ s,Sim. I 
give you a week, and it’s up.” 

“Give me a year, I couldn’t find it. If 
Rufe’s got a still it’s over in Cray. I wasted 
a week trailing him. Rides over thataway 
most every night —easy to follow his tracks 
’s fur ’s the plank bridge, but he don’t leave 
tracks on the paved road, other side.”’ 

The sheriff nodded. ‘ Figgered ’t maybe 
Rufe’s got that still hid in the swamp, Sim. 


Right handy place for it—so close to the | 


new road and the county line. 

“That’s what I figgered. But he’d leave 
a trail where he turned off the road —reg’lar 
thicket on both sides for most a half mile, 
and you c’n wear your eyes plumb out be- 
fore you'll find a busted branch. I been 
over every inch of that swamp road, and up 
and down both sides of the swamp too. If 
Rufe’s got a still hid in there he gets to it in 
a airship, sheriff.” 


“Kinda funny he most always rides a | 


horse, then, ain’t it? Rufe’s got a big car, 
ain’t he? Why you reckon he should take a 


sore-foote d horse on that hard road, Sim, vif | 


he’s goin’ three-four miles over in Cray‘ 

“Plenty roads in Cray where a car can rt 
go,” said Cole. “That don’t signify.”” He 
dropped his voice a tone or two. ‘Sheriff, 
you got me plumb beat the way you act 
about Rufe Kinston. Always figgered you 
wasn’t no great hand to chase stills—you 
ain’t brought in one since they passed the 
law. You jest got a down on Rufe?”’ 

“Looks thataway, don’t it, Sim? Never 
looked to me like it was wrong to work up a 
mite of corn into white liquor, sure enough. 
Figger 't they’s too many laws these times 
Sim. We got nigh a million. Got along 
Bible times with only ten.” 

Cole chuckled. ‘‘ Nice easy job sheriffin’ 
if they wasn’t only ten laws. Bible don’t 
say nothin’ against still runnin’, does it, 
sheriff?” 

*‘Nary word.” 

“Then how about Rufe Kinston? If you 
figger it’s all right to work up corn into 
white mule, what you got against Rufe?”’ 

The sheriff spoke amiably: ‘‘ Reckon the 
Kinstons been breaking a law ’t’s a sight 
older’n prohibition, Sim.” 

He led the lame horse to the stable be- 
hind the hotel. 

When he came around the building at 
suppertime he heard laughter on the porch 
and Sim Cole’s voice: 

““No wonder they’s a sight of stills in the 
county, when folks knows 't the sheriff ain’t 
aimin’ to enforce no law 't’s been passed 
since the ten commandments!” 


mr 

AUL KINSTON stared in angry amaze- 
b) ment at the sheriff and his deputy. He 
had been a huge man in the prime of his 
powers, and even now, at eighty, there wa: 
strength in the big gaunt frame of him, the 
set of his grim jaws, the great hands that 
closed slowly on his thighs. 

“I been hearin’ you'd gone oe crazy, 
Mackenzie, an’ I believe it! Callin’ on a 
man past eighty to ride in a posse, when 
they’s a county full of boys 

‘Saul, you been complaining because | 
ain't kep’ down the blockade liquor; I’m 
calling on you because the biggest still in 
the county’s on your land. Aimed to let 
you see it ‘fore I took and smashed it 
Thought, the way you been talking, ’t 
you'd maybe like to ride on with me and 
Sim. If you tell me no, that’s the end of it.” 

“On my land?” The old man came to 
his feet, seeming taller for the stoop that 
swung his wide shoulders forward. ‘‘ Where, 
Mackenzie? You got any proof?” 

“Ride with us and see, Saul. It ain’t no 
great ways, and the evening’s right cool.” 

Their eyes met and locked for a moment. 
Saul Kinston turned suddenly and shouted. 
A young negro came around the corner of 
the house and shuffled away at the old 
man’s order. Presently he brought back a 
saddled horse. Kinston paused with his 
hand on the pommel. 

“Go fetch me my gun, Cahoon.” 

“You won't need it, Saul.’” Mackenzie 
spoke quickly. ‘‘Won't be no fightin’.”’ 

“Fetch it, Cahoon.” The old man 
laughed harshly. ‘‘I don’t ride on no posse 
without I tote a gun, sheriff or no sheriff!" 

He inspected the heavy old revolver the 
negro brought him and slipped it into his 
waistband. He drew up abreast of Mac- 
kenzie as they rode away from the house, 
reining in his horse to the slow limping 
pace of the sheriff's mount. 

“That the horse you traded Rufe for, 
Mackenzie?” 

He chuckled as the sheriff nodded. “No 
wonder they say you're getting simple!” 

“Looks like Rufe got the best of me, sure 
enough,” said Mackenzie placidly. “Ain't 
so young as we was, Saul. Takes a mighty 
spry man to keep up with the boys these 
days.” 

Kinston snorted. “Like to see any man 
trade me a horse like that if I was two hun- 
derd!”’ 

Mackenzie made no answer. The road 
twisted over the barren ridges, dipped into 
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shallow bottoms where the evening cool 
had settled gratefully, and led up the 
allace Brent had planted his 
Mackenzie waved a hand 
at the thrifty laden trees. 

“Looks like Wallace wasn’t such a fool 
as folks figgered, Saul. Hear he’s bound to 
get enough out’n this one crop to pay off 
all he owes and leave a right retty profit.”’ 

Kinston turned in his saddle. ‘“‘ Who told 
you Wallace Brent owed money, Macken- 
zie?” 

The sheriff shrugged. ‘‘Reckon I jest 
guessed. Knowed he was plumb broke 
this spring, and when IT heard he had cash 


| to pay his picke rs 


is Didn't 
Fig- 


*H’mph!” The old man snorted. 
gered he wouldn't.” 

Mackenzie met his glance with a look of 
mild astonishment. 

“You let him have it, Saul? Come 
round, did you, after all you said about that 
peach notion of W allace’s? Changed your 
mind?” 

Kinston scowled. ‘‘Not me. I wouldn't 
give a dime for that there orchard right as 
she stands. This ain't a fruit country.” 

“Sight of peaches on them trees though.” 

“Sight of difference between a peach on 
a tree and money in the bank,” Kinston 
snarled. Wallace Brent can’t handle 
nigras; he won't ever get them peaches 
picked and shipped. 

“Right neighborly of you to loan him the 
money, feeling thataway, Saul.” 

Mackenzie wagged his head gravely. 
Kinston spread his big hands. 

“Reckon I jest couldn't tell Wallace no 
begged so hard. Won't break me to lose a 
mite of money. Wallace Brent’s been my 

“Does you credit.’”” Mackenzie nodded 
again. “‘ Maybe you ain’t going to lose by 
it neither. If Wallace can get his crop to 
market he can make out to pay, I reckon. 
And m: iybe he'll do it, Saul. Shouldn't 
wonder. 

“Can't handle nigras—never could,” 
Kinston snarled. ‘‘Heard they was giving 
him trouble already.” 

‘Been getting liquor, sure enough. Make 
a sight of trouble in that's time if they 
kep’ on getting it. at’s how come I’m 
hunting this still. gered Wallace s 
nigras was getting their piieer thataway.” 
He chuckled. “That gives you another 
reason for he’ping us, Saul. Be a pity if 
you was to lose the money you loaned Wal- 
lace because they was a still on your land.”’ 

They reached the fork where the road 
branched out across the swamp. Mac- 
kenzie drew rein. 

“I’m going ahead, Sim. You an’ Saul 
stay back—gimme ten-fifteen yards lead.” 

“You know where it’s at, sheriff?’’ 
Cole’s insolence was less audible now. His 
face, Mackenzie saw, was soberly curious, 
almost respectful. 

“Not yet, Sim, but I'm aiming to find it. 
Y ou stay back till I get a mite ahead.’ 
“How, sheriff? You got a notion?” 

Mackenzie shook his head. ‘You stay 
back, Sim. Horses is funny sometimes. 
Reckon this | horse ain't ene to traveling 
in comp’ny. 

He nudged the beast with his knee and 
it plodded obediently over the wet road, its 
hoofs sucking in the mud. He drew ahead. 
The others saw him reach the bridge, and 
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and holds attention. It is the newest 
cabinet officer, the Postmaster General, 
Doctor Work, president of the American 
Medical Association. A-famous scientist 
and surgeon seems a strange choice to look 
after America’s mail system. Yet he stands 
with the best in the cabinet for brains and 
patriotism and he shows a technical ability, 
they say, that has swung back our postal 
service to its ancient efficiency. 

Early in the winter, one day at luncheon, 
I found myself seated by a rather silent 
man with a striking countenance. His was 
rather a delicately molded face, with blue 
eyes and a well-cut chin and mouth, which 
seemed very determined when they were 
in repose. He looked like a Scotchman. 
Perhaps he was a dreamer about some 
things, though when he turned to me he 

was all businesslike concentration. He was 
markedly modest in expressing his opin- 
ions, and he listened to others’ talk with 
interest. Mostly he looked about quietly, 
taking things in. 
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followed him. Midway across the low, re- 
sounding structure they saw him turn his 
horse at right angles, saw the beast step 
gingerly down into the stream, heard the 
splash of its feet as it vanished between the 
overarching banks of growth 

Their own horses needed urging over the 
edge of the bridge, although the water was 
only a few inches below the timbers and 
the bottom was clean sand. The sound of 
splashes seemed to encourage the dubious 
beasts; they stepped down daintily and 
plodded up the shallow hurrying current. 
The sheriff was waiting for them where the 
lank lifted a little above the surrounding 
marsh, the old horse standing between two 
holly trees. 

“Looks like they was a path here,”’ he 
said softly. “Right cute way to hide a 
trail, ain’t it, Sim? No wonder we couldn’t 
track him! The branch’d cover his hoof 
prints in a minute.” 

He glanced at Kinston. “‘Reckon you 
better ride in ahead, Saul. Rufe ain't so 
apt to act foolish with a gun if you sing out 
it’s you.’ 

“Rufe? You 
you're after?” 

“Reckon so, Saul. 
riding ahead, like I said. 
you —that’s orders.” 

They eyed each other for a moment, and 
then Saul Kinston pulled his horse into the 
patch and Mackenzie followed him, Sim 
Cole, unwontedly silent, bringing up the 
rear. It was already dusk under the heavy 
growth, but the light sufficed to show the 
worn trail between the massed tangles of 
shrub and tree and thorn and creeper, lead- 
ing back into the swamp along the low out- 
crop of firm ground. For perhaps a quarter 
mile they followed it single file, then light 
showed ahead; there was the smell of 
smoke and of fermenting mash. Kinston 
stopped. 

“Ride ahead, Saul. And sing out—I 
would. Rufe might shoot first.’ 

—: lifted his voice in a high shrill 

ail: 

“Oh, Rufe—Rufe!”’ 
“Ride ahead, Saul.’ 

Mackenzie spoke in a whisper, and his 
toe nudged Kinston’s horse. The old man 
moved forward as a call came back through 
the trees: 

“Who's there?” 

** Me—Saul Kinston. 


“ 9% 


mean it’s Rufe Kinston 
Anyhow, you're 
I ain’t funning 


Don’t shoot, Rufe.”’ 
Uncle Saul?’’ They could hear Rufe’s 
chuckle. ‘‘ Mighty cute to find your way in 
here. Wanted to make sure I’d have plenty 
ready for Brent’s pickin’ gang, did you, sir? 
Well, I reckon I can show you 

He stopped and stood staring as Mac- 
kenzie and Cole appeared, an old wicked- 
looking revolver in the sheriff's steady 
hand. 

“Evening, Rufe.’’ Mackenzie spoke 
mildly. ‘Right pretty still you got, ain’t 
it? Reckon you better leave me take that 
gun so it don’t go off. That's right.’’ He 
stooped and straightened again, with Rufe’s 
rifle in his hand. ‘Sim, they’s an ax by the 
woodpile. See can you work on that worm 
a mite—too big to try an’ tote it back to 
Tyre, I reckon, but maybe we can wear it 
down some right here.”’ 

Cole slid obediently from his saddle and 
set about his task without a word. The 
sheriff sat still, his face placid in the failing 
light. It was Rufe Kinston who spoke first. 
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Disaster had not dashed his cheerful in- 
solence. 

“Didn’t know they’d passed a new com- 
mandment, sheriff. Heard you didn’t aim 
to enforce nothin’ else, but it looks like I 
was wrong.” 

“Never was no great hand to go putting 
folks in jail for working up a mite of white 
liquor, sure enough, Rufe.”’ 

Mackenzie spoke placidly as he slid to 
the ground. The old horse moved away 
from him at once. He glanced at old Saul 
Kinston. 

“Ain’t no commandment against block- 
ade, is they, Saul? But seems like I 
rec’lected one 't says a man shouldn’t covet 
his neighbor’s house. Kind of hard on Wal- 
lace Brent if his picking gangs got plenty 
of liquor, Rufe. Reckon you didn’t know 
’t your Uncle Saul loaned him a sight of 
money on that crop, did you?” 

Saul Kinston found speech with an effort 
that seemed to shake his big bent body: 

“Don’t you go trying to drag me into 
this, Mackenzie! It ain’t my fault if this 
boy’s been blockading on my land.” 

“T ain’t, Saul.” The sheriff watched the 
old horse nuzzling at something strewn on 
the bank of the branch, while Sim Cole’s ax 
played on the big copper still under the 
shed. “I ain’t aiming to be hard on 
nobody. You ain’t been running this still, 
Saul, and if you maybe forgot about that 
tenth commandment it ain’t my place to 
blame you. Plumb smashed it myself last 
week.” 

Cole came toward them, his arm laden 
with still parts. Mackenzie grinned. Trust 
Sim not to forget the evidence against 
which the county paid its rewards! He 
lifted his voice a little. 

‘Sim, he figgered you made me look fool- 
ish last Sunday, Rufe, licking me at chess 
and all, like you done. Sim, when you get 
sheriffing for yourself, maybe you'll find it’s 
handy to look foolish sometimes. Makes 
folks kinda willing to trade with you, Sim.” 

“Maybe you know what you're gettin’ 
at, Mackenzie.”” Rufe Kinston’s brows 
drew together. ‘‘You got me anyhow.” 

‘*Figgered you was doing me on that 
horse deal, didn’t you, Rufe? Never reck- 
oned ’t maybe I was breaking that there 
tenth commandment all the time you and 
Sim was playin’ chess?” 

He chuckled again at the blank puzzle- 
ment in their faces. 

“Had your still hid up right cute, Rufe. 
Sim, here, he allowed it must be ’way over 
in Cray somewheres. Couldn't make out to 
trail you. How you rec kon we found it this 
evening, Rufe?’ 

Kinston shook his head. 
sheriff.” 

‘Had to bust that there commandment 
some to do it, Rufe, like I told you. See 
your horse eating mash there by the jail, 
and figgered maybe he’d show me the way 
to your still if 1 could trade you for him, 
Rufe. Horse ’t eats mash is mighty apt to 
know the way to astill. All I had to do was 
leave the reins on his neck and he carried 
me plumb to this one, like I knowed he 
would when I was setting there on the jail 
steps and coveting him, Rufe, an’ studying 
did I iook foolish enough to trade you for 

im 


“You got me, 


He glanced benevolently at Sim Cole. 
“Kinda handy to look foolish, Sim. Sight 
handier’n being it.” 


MEN IN DINNER COATS 


*(Continyed from Page 17) 


“Do you like Washington?”’ I asked. 

“TI do, very much; especially now I’m 
getting to know people,”’ he said; and we 
discussed some of the interesting types that 
had been here through the winter. 

Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for it was he who was so unassuming 
in his attitude, is one of the few very rich 
men in Washington. No one would suspect 
it though from any word of his or even from 
the way he lives. There is nothing very 
pretentious about his comfortable apart- 
ment, but everything is quietly well done 
there when he entertains; and whether he 
offers his friends food or music the hos- 
pitality given is of the best, and one feels 
the thought and taste of the master in it 
all. His home is a furnished apartment he 
took for the sake of convenience; and 
though this background is banal, there are 
set upon it some gems of art that make one 
catch one's breath with keen delight as one 
comes into the rooms. Well lighted, glow- 
ing in their graceful, ancient clothes, a half 


dozen English beauties hang in the dining 
room, and a delightful Dutch couple on the 
drawing-room walls smile in secure and 
placid dignity over our conversation. This 
man and his wife owe their immortality to 
Rembrandt. There are a number of other 
treasures scattered about; among them a 
soft moonlight scene with a cottage, by 
Cazin, hangs in one corner. Mr. Mellon 
knew Cazin, as I did, years ago in France. 
Then a little farther I discovered a deli- 
cious Corot, cool and misty; and there is a 
host of other things which attract and hold 
one’s eye, offering great pleasure always 
in a very casual way. 

“I’m glad you like them. I do too; and 
I brought them along because I thought I 
would enjoy having them about. It made 
us feel more at home.” 

Seeing a guest really interested, the 
host wandered about and told the history 
of some of his pictures; how he had seen 
one picture painted and had grown to love 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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believe that such an attractive rug cost so little!” 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

it so he wanted it for a souvenir. How an- 
other was curious, almost unique, being 
one of the two seascapes Gainsborough had 
ever painted. How another, being painted 
by one great English brush—Landseer, I 
think—had attracted the attention of a 
fellow artist equally well known. The 
brother artist had exclaimed the picture 
was too dead, and had painted into the 
landscape a gay black dog, jumping and 
barking. One can almost hear the animal, 
he is so alive, even now when the friendly 
hands that made him and his lovely back- 
ground have been still these many years. 

Mr. Mellon, talking and interested, 
drifts easily and comfortably through the 
whole field of art. He has traveled and 
studied and really loved these things. He 
speaks with admiration of his fellow col- 
lectors and with enthusiasm of what they 
do. He never mentions himself or his own 
possessions, and one knows nothing of the 
latter till one runs into them. Then he 
looks pleased if one appreciates their 
beauty. It is the same about his work. 
Obviously he wasn’t attracted by the 
salary of a cabinet officer. My impression 
is, the rank and honor mean nothing to his 
mind, and of course he had more occupation 
and more power than he cared for. But 
here was a difficult job to do, reforms to 
make, and he was chosen as the man who 
could carry all this through. I fancy it 
meant a sacrifice in time, money and lib- 
erty to accept the position, but it offered a 
problem difficult to solve, and that made it 
interesting. 

Very little gets out in the way of gossip 
from the Treasury Department these days, 
but there are one or two eloquent stories 
which have been told by friends and ad- 
mirers of the man at the head—one tale 
as to how in the beginning many of his 
aids brought in their resignations to him. 
He asked why, and was told it was the 
custom for each cabinet official to bring 
his friends and followers into a department 
when he came. I was told he smiled, and 
looked them over then, and replied: “I 
didn’t come here to bring my friends. I 
came to do a job. That is the important 
thing. You are traine od to the work. Sup- 
pose you all stay and help me; anyhow till 
we. know one another better and you feel 
sure you want to resign. The votes don’t 
so much matter.” 


The Compliment of Loyalty 


I have watched with interest the excite- 
ment among the public when some men 
were dismissed from the Treasury's staff. 
In spite of sensationalism of the press no 
word of explanation was given out by the 
silent man at the department’s head; and 
in the problem of the bonus what clear and 
fearless statements to the public Congress 
drew from him. Lately, when in an effort 
to oust some of the Democrats who had 
been working well Congress again at- 
tacked Mr. Mellon, he made them such an 
answer in polite, calm words that silence 
reigned; and he kept all the men whom he 
had picked regardless of their political- 
party creeds. 

That Mr. Harding commands the serv- 
ices of this group of big men, and that they 
respect and serve him well and loyally is a 
compliment of which he may well be proud. 

One night I was at a large dinner, and 
a delightfully old-fashioned, cultivated 
Southerner, who is a member of Congress, 
‘ hance ed to be my neighbor. 

“Do you see that man just oppesite?”’ 
he asked me. 

I answered, 
important colleagues. 

Then he said: ‘‘Have you ever been 
able to find out what he thinks or the way 
he means to vote on the bonus?” 

I admitted I had never discussed the 
bonus with our vis-a-vis. 

“Well, madam, pray do so; and see if 
you can find out anything. He is a leader, 
and typical of many other members. They 
all talk one way in the coatroom and an- 
other in their seats.” 

I didn’t know my companion very well. 
I had a much better knowledge of the 
owner of the dark, disagreeable face oppo- 
site us, and I had often talked with him. 
He was a brilliant individual, yet with a 
cynical way of expressing himself, and with 
a shifty eye. On the whole, I agreed with 
my partner in his dislike for this colleague. 

Only a certain number of the congress- 
men go about to dinners in Washington, 
but they lend a note to society that is 
quite different from that given by the 


“Yes; he is one of your 


foreign diplomats, the administration offi- 
cials or even the conservative senators one 
meets, and I have liked most of these. The 
representatives are, on the whole, an out- 
side element —free lances, as it were, ready 
to express their opinions on all subjects. 
They are invigorating because they offer 
such a variety of types and talk of so many 
interests. Those who come from New Eng- 
land’s industrial centers contrast in marked 
manner with those who talk of agriculture 
on the prairies or those who are interested 
in cattle.or the oil lands down in Texas. 
There are delightful gentlemen from the 
South, who tell about cotton fluctuations; 
and the results of the war is still a theme 
these tarry over. One thinks they are 
talking of the late war, but they brush this 
supposition aside and one understands they 
are harking back to 1865, which is the root 
of their economic troubles and the point 
where their argument must therefore start, 
though they are without bitterness about it. 

Some men, like Congressman Burton, 
have been so long in Washington that they 
lead society by right of experience as well 
as right of charm and culture, but others 
are merely adroit politicians, leaders up at 
the Capitol, who don’t care about methods 
so long as work is done as they want it. 
Finally, some seem to consider themselves 
placed in Congress to create obstructions 
or merely to make a noise. Several, by 
universal consent, are considered untrust- 
worthy. I imagine the Speaker has a 
difficult life of it, as well as a very full one; 
but he manages to take his duties cheer- 
fully always, and after having done three 
men’s work during the day, 
and unruffled when he dines out. 


The Personnel of Congress 
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National Banking 


American industrial and commercial 
enterprise enjoys unlimited opportunity 
for growth. 


Quantity production no longer presents 


‘serious difficulties either in method or 


to appear calm | 
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One thing really has surprised me in the 


Washington life, and that is how few of the 
representatives are seemingly taken se- 
riously as cng eae forces for good; and 
how generally the behavior of Congress is 
criticized. They seem to be a haggling, 
noisy crowd, in the public’s opinion, and 
not to hold the respect of those who look 
on at their sittings or of the country at 
large, which they represent. Yet I could 
name twenty or thirty congressmen whom I 
know who are patriots and who undoubt- 
edly stand for the best Americanism, fight- 
ing hard for good government. These are 
apt to look discouraged, but to struggle on, 
upheld by fine principles alone. I was 
talking of this with the wife of one of these 
men and she gave as her opinion that the 
average fine citizen out home couldn't 
afford to take a seat in Congress, because 
he had to provide for a family and build up 
a career or a business. She said that the 
salary of a representative was so absurdly 
small as to be no compensation for breaking 
up a man’s profession. Strange contrari- 
ness of fate! Surely this is not as the 
founders of our democracy had meant rep- 
resentative government to work out. Who 
can find the remedy? If this is a “‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people” it implies that we see sitting in 
Congress such brains and character as will 
bring about success, not failure of the sys 
tem established. 

At the Senate lately things seem almost 
as bad. One hears a lot about the troubles 
there, because so many women go and sit 
in the gallery to watch proceedings; and 
because the press spreads news of discus- 
sions on the Hill. Occasionally, too, a 
weary senator who is one’s dinner partner 
is ready to tell of some fight he has just 
been in. During the voting on the con 
ference treaties early in the winter feeling 
up in the Senate really seemed very bitter 
Those senators who were championing the 
measure were astounded by the ill will and 
ignorance of their colleagues. There are, 
perhaps, half a dozen men who seem to be 
quite crazy, and these live on excitement 
and are looking for a fight, frantically op 
posing every constructive measure that 
comes up. They prove generally that they 
know nothing of the geography, the busi- 
ness or the political background on which 
the desirable treaty or bill is based, and 
they seem to breathe fire and brimstone, 
shouting for the joy of hearing their own 
voices, with the invariable result of having 
decisions made over their heads and being 
themselves held up to public ridicule; yet 
they keep right on. One is filled with ad- 
miration for the determination, the pa- 
tience and the wisdom which lead to final 
success the constructive groups in the 
Upper House. Such fine types as Kellogg 
and Underwood are proper leaders of 
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materials. 


The science of national selling is well 
established and is available to any busi- 


ness. 


The processes of distribution admit of 


automatic expansion. 


Under these favorableconditions,it was 
inevitable that many concerns should so 
extend their operations as to outgrow 


local banking facilities. 


Business of national proportions needs 


banking support of corresponding strength. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York isin the fullest sense a national 
bank. 


the credit needs of the largest businesses. 


Its resources are proportionate to 


It is organized to serve and does serve 
important industrial and commercial in- 
stitutions in every section of the United 
States. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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“T'se in town, Honey!"’ 


AUNT JEMIMA 
says: 
Theah's a powahful lot 


o folks heahbouts thet 
Jes needs remindin- 


“Ise in town, Honey ! 


” 


4t your grocer's--Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
in the famous red package Aunt Jemima Buck 
wheat Pancake Flour in the yellow package 
Both are ready-mixed, and no expense has been 
pared in making them surpassingly rich, fine 
flavored and nutritious. For perfect griddle cakes 
every time, get Aunt Jemima 


ma Mills Co. St. Joseph, Mo 





| most amazing degree 


| that has appealed to 
| fancy. They won't mix charity and busi- 
| ness though, as a rule, for the average 
| American man would rather support a poor 
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American legislation, and there are a num- 
ber of worthy patriots in both parties who 
are leading or following. Still there are 
enough wild elements, too, to give great 
trouble, and, alas, always too many weak- 
lings. In days when work must be well 
done if this country’s vitality is to be saved 
to help to reconstruct a suffering world, 
we need more high-minded, clear-sighted 
statesmen and less of cheap politics here, as 
elsewhere. America must set an example. 
Sometimes, as I look on at the balking of 
the machinery with which government is 
carried on, I am surprised that any effec- 
tive work can be done under actual condi- 
tions. Yet whenever a man knowing his 
business and willing to do it oils the wheels 
and puts his hand on the throttle, we see 
his department respond at once to his com- 
mand, and run smoothly. Then confidence 


| returns. 


I catch myself wondering often how 


| many individuals know or care anything 
| about their political power and duty in their 
| Government; 
| are threatened with. They are too apt to 


how many know what they 


leave everything to be attended to by pro- 


| fessionals whom they pay while they attend 
| to their business, to their families and their 
| sports. 


Consequently they are largely run 
by men who couldn’t get better, easier 
jobs, who will generally compromise on 


| any pen or sacrifice the public good 
| to he 
| them in power. 


p groups or individuals who may keep 


Most of our national troubles can be 


| traced to casual methods and shirking of 


responsibility on the part of our best type 
of American. With the problems of the 
reconstruction this country is facing, with 
the adjustments of difficulties that come 


| from a vast sudden and irregular growth 
| of both population and riches, with the 


determined propaganda both insidious and 
open of those who stand to gain by de- 
stroying our national morality and strength, 
it looks at times as if we had terrible ex- 
periences threatening us in spite of our 
many advantages over other lands. 

Shall we have the courage to turn and 
face our troubles, to fight together for the 
finer things we have always stood for? Or 
shall we see our ideals swamped by the 
dregs of other lands, who are being swept 
in on us in great waves and who are gaining 
influence? 

I've been watching for four or five 
years now our national progress—first 
from away out on the side lines, then from 
the business metropolis of seething New 
York, lastly from the central point of the 
capital itself; I’ve been in touch with many 
strata and many phases of our conglom- 
erate Americans, who are my own native 
people. It is very difficult to say what 
one individual of our nation has in common 
with the next. They are so varied in type, 
so proud of their variety and of their lib- 
erty to follow any trail through life that 
captivates individual imagination. 


American Traits 


Yet certain traits I find our Americans, 
of whatever descent they are, have in com- 
mon. They are all in a hurry and busy, 
yet not often excited or ill-natured, as 
most other nationals would be in similar 
circumstances. They all are generous to a 
generous with their 
money to every sad cause, and with their 
brains and time generous to any cause 
their particular 


family outright than give the head of it a 
job on a charity basis. If the latter can 
offer the equivalent of his wage in expert 
work, then he is welcome to it, but that 
becomes good business again and doesn’t 
disorganize the office or the shop. 
Another trait, peculiarly ours, is to like 
our life, our comfort and most of the 
things we use, standardized. I can’t quite 
make out whether this is because we hope 
to bring as much as possible of the comfort 


| and beauty of life within the reach of the 


small purse, which is its very real advan- 
tage; or if it is merely because it means 
material advantage to manufacturers, who 
thus make quantities of tawdry copies of 
really good things. Tempting the dollars 
away from the poorer citizens and corrupt- 
ing public taste is bad, and I am not yet 
convinced that movies and the money 
spent on fashionable clothes and refresh- 
ment counters mean civilization. 
Occasionally I’ve wondered if it is be- 


| cause another generation is growing up 
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around us and we are growing old that my 
contemporaries are beginning to talk of 
the danger and the changes in the ways of 
youth. Admittedly the dance halls, the 
cabarets and the other distractions of this 
kind for the young are being greatly 
augmented; but I have been told all Amer- 
ican youth is gone mad; and it wouldn’t 
be fair not to say that during a long and 
very happy season in Washington’s society 
my little girl had few invitations to which 
I could object. Nor did | find the pleasant 
young cavaliers and the attractive girls who 
congregated at our home or who picnicked, 
danced and dined about us very different 
from those I used to know in my own girl- 
hood. When I protested that this was the 
case to some of those who were having their 
say at the expense of young America, I was 
told I was overlenient; or that because of 
her foreign ways and careful bringing up 
my little girl had drawn about her others 
who had had particularly good training. 
This may be, but I should like to ask if in 
earlier times there were no black sheep in 
society’s circles that were watched with 
some anxiety by anxious mothers; and if 
there was no picking among the youthful 
set of those whom one chose as associates 
for one’s children perhaps only because of 
similarity in tastes. Today I seem to dis- 
cover a lot of girls doing kindly work for the 
less fortunate than they, and doing it 
cheerfully and well, better than of old we 
did it. There are a lot of youngsters, too, 
working as hard as ever young men did be- 
fore. Usually these fine people don’t ad- 
vertise their virtues; but taking duty well 
done for granted, they leave us to discover 
their serious side at our leisure. They all 
stand ready to do their share when emer- 
gency or years bring them to the front to 
take our places. America’s boys made good 
in the war days. America’s girls did their 
full share of work then, too, and I should 
like to be shown the land where no waste 
humanity exists. 


European Propaganda 


When I landed in New York, coming 
from war-worn revolution-tossed Russia in 
early 1918, the shops here were overflowing 
with food and clothes, and the life was so 
soft with luxury I couldn't believe my eyes 
and ears at all. It seemed another world 
from the sad one I came from; and one felt 
the vast, vast riches in the very air, yet 
everyone was working here, and working 
hard. Maybe a few were doing this be 
cause others whom they respected or imi- 
tated led the way, and a few there were 
also, perhaps, who had been over there and 
realized the depth of Europe’s trouble; but 
most were acting on an impulse of high 
idealism, and they worked and saved and 
gave most generously. 

When the war was over America went on 
Her hands outstretched, she played the 
good Samaritan, rebuilding French villages, 
feeding enemies’ and Allies’ babies, doing 
this and that odd job, at the appeal of 
those who came and told of the distress 
across the seas. 

I think the Paris conference brought dis- 
illusion to many of the Americans who wit- 
nessed the selfishness, the cynical intrigues 
and the hatreds, followed by confusion and 

eneral lowering of standards there. The 
aw aoethetes of governments abroad and 
the way they have delayed admitting 
faults and facing important issues have 
disillusioned Americans, and somehow most 
of the hundreds of propagandists who have 
come over to talk to us seem to have 
created misunderstanding rather than to 
have cleared up the situation in the minds 
of their audiences. The lecturers, visitors, 
officials and propagandists have all talked 
a great deal, and generally told different 
tales. Sometimes they come to say Europe 
is dying unless America goes to the rescue 
Sometimes they say Europe is on her feet 
and wants only to codéperate with the 
United States, so the world may live on in 
a spirit of good fellowship. Sometimes 
they say Europe does not need the United 
States at all, but is inviting Americans to 
come into the general movement for 
profitable world business, this being en- 
tirely for the good of the United States. 

We are expected to be grateful then that, 
having grown sufficiently, we attract some 
attention and are to be admitted to the 
comity of nations’ 

There is a dreadful amount of noise and 
exaggeration and excitement, created some- 
how by all these conflicting appeals and 
stories, and after three years and more of 

(Continued on Page 65 
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Clean Cuffs at Lunch-time ! 


Luncheon engagements with cuffs 
as fresh as a new collar-and no one 


can tell theyve been turned. That’s 


one of the features*of Wilson Bro’s 
shirts. Just regular cuffs with the 
unique advantage that they can be 
turned easily, smoothly neatly. Both 
sides are alike. WilsonBro’ shirts ate 
smarter than ever-and,of course,of 
good quality and fine workmanship 
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Real Help 














with the weeks Ironing 


A woman may well wonder where the average man 
gets some of his ideas about household affairs. 

The one, for example, that women are unprogressive— 
that labor-saving devices for the home find little favor 
with the majority. 

How, for instance, does he think it has come about 
that so many women are as untired after ironing day as 
on any other day of the week? While his mother was 
always “all fagged out” after a session at the ironing 
board. 











She irons without fatigue because 
with the strength-saving Cantilever 
Handle the force is applied in a 
straight line through the arm and 
wrist, 


The Iron is hot and ready almost as 
soon as the current is switched on. 
The point is even hotter than the 
rest of the iron, 





1 he re is a 
HOTPOINT 
Boudoir Set 
Utility lroning Set 
Hedlite Heater 
Heiting Pad 


Perhaps he realizes, too, that supper on ironing day 
isn’t the sketchy affair it used to be. 

+ + + + 

There are 5,000,000 women who could tell him that 
with the Hotpoint Electric Iron they do their week's’ 
ironing more quickly and with less fatigue than their 
mothers ever dreamed possible. 

Any man who doubts woman's appreciation of what- 
ever really makes her work pleasanter and easier should 
see one of these 5,000,000 as she goes about her ironing 
with this dependable Hotpoint Servant. 


She is not bothered by a paws, Instead of lifting the iron to and 
kinking cord. The Hinged Plug Cord from the old-fashioned ironing 
Protector has done away with that. It stand, she simply tilts it back on its 
prevents breaking of the cord, too heel. The Attached Stand saves many 

hundreds of pounds’ lifting in a day. 





There is a 
HOTPOINT 


Chafing Dish 
Radiant Grill 
Percolator 
Teapot 

Disc Stove 














SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Waffle Iron Boston New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 
Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 


Curling Iron 
Immersion Heater 
Toastover Toaster 


and the 
Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric Ranges 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

peace the majority of Americans have 
chaotic ideas on the European situation 
and the psychology of the different peoples 
over there. There is grave doubt as to 
whether we are hated or loved; whether 
we should join in leagues or stay out of 
entanglements. 

It is very curious how the public here 
has reacted to the vast propaganda. I’m 
bound tosay I don’t blame it for not under- 
standing the papers and lectures, each of 
which gives a different view or 
opposing facts. 

Of course one wonders what should be 
done and how sovereign citizens of a nation 
are to do it. Orelse one gets discouraged 
and washes one’s hands of the whole mess 
across the seas. 

There are German tales of riches, and 
German wants laid out before us; and 
there are British strength and the terrible 
troubles of our mother country spoken of; 
and there are French poverty and France’s 
dangers being appealed for, and on the 
other hand French pride in their recon- 
struction and their thrift, and the French 
military strength presented to us as the 
greatest on this earth. It is the same about 
all the other countries. A chorus of cries 
goes up against us, that America has made 
no treaty of commerce with the Bolshevik 
government; yet England, who has had 
one for a whole year, admits she has noth- 
ing to show for it in moral or material gain; 
nor has she by it done Russia any good. A 
chorus of cries goes up against us because 
no representative of America sat at the 
Genoa conference; yet there was no doubt 
in the minds of the few who knew its pro 
gram and its composition that such a con- 
ference could prove nothing but a cheap 
and tawdry kite. 

Even with The Hague tied on it for a tail 
it must come down quite broken after a few 
wild plunges in the air. 


reports 
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The Men at the Helm 


It is well we have strong men sitting at 
the helm in Washington to guide the des- 
tiny of these United States. The people 
did wisely when they voted for a President 
who preached and practiced normalcy, who 
had no smallness in his nature and who 
goes about the business of administration 
with calm nerves and a kindly smile 
When one hears or reads the statements of 
his Secretary of State, whether at the con- 
ference in November, when through him 
the United States called for acts, and 
mere words were not enough; or whether 
in the midst of the wrangling at Genoa, 
when his message went across the wires and 
cleared away all misconception as to Amer- 
ica’s wise stand, or whether in his further 
letters on other topics re is alway s the 
stamp of the courage, ry and dignity 
Americans like to feel ibutes of this 
nation 






Yet in spite of all we think we know and 





all that we find fault with, we keep deep in 
our hearts a love for Europe. It is stronger 
than our impatience and stronger than our 
blame, much stronger than our misunder- 
standings ever can be. It is something 
which has to do with our religion and our 
civilization and our strange mixed strains 
of blood. It lures us across the 
study, work and play, and now and ther 
we find among the foreign sayings 
flashing phrase we thoroughly compre 

end; or we see some misery which rouse 

all our pity. Or there comes a great brave 
effort over there which thrills us to the 
bottom of our souls; and then our natures 
answer. We rebuild then the library. of 
Louvain or feed the babies of all Europe 
or we try to reconstruct the villages of 
France and help the many tragic Russian 
refugees—those waifs who have given their 
all to a great cause, the Allies’ cause, and 
are driven today before the fateful storm. 
Unthanked and martyred they huddle to- 
gether in the garrets and the cellars of the 
lands where they are exiled; and try to get 
work so they can live, or else they ask for 
work and there is none, and then they die. 
They, perhaps most of all Europe, have 
been understood by the United States. Is 
it because in the worst conditions their 
faith burns on and their spirit rises high 
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al high above all the 
rest of Europe, lighting the world to better 
things? 

Progress in friendship among individuals 
moves by fits and by starts. With nations 
it is much the same, it seems—and there are 
phases of virtue and phases where national 
faults show up; but when men have fought 
and died together, while the women of 
their countries wept and prayed behind 
their firing lines, there is a strong bond 
woven, one that stands much of the wear 
and tear of every day. ‘‘To understand is 
to forgive,"’ says an old French proverb 
Then let us go on trying to understand one 
another, back and forth across the ocean. 
In that proper understanding among na- 
t 


ove their hardships, 





ions and their respect one for another lie 
he hope of reconstruction and the future 
of our race 

In recent months enough has happened 
to Keep one’s faith alive, provided one 1s 
brave. Experience must be teaching heads 
of states what things must not be done; 
that lies and intrigue, selfishness and folly 
bear no good fruits. Once this is realized, 
will not the representatives gather to look 
one another in the eyes and tell the truth 
about the liabilities and assets of each land? 
And from such conferences will be born 
again respect and trust, with effort towards 
the common good of Europe. 

When the hour strikes for sincere coop- 
eration among the foreign countries Amer 
ica no doubt will turn to them with hands 
outstretched. The conference for limitation 
of armaments was a proof of this. It led 
to real achievement, after which the call to 
normalcy at home continued, and the na- 
tion answered, in large measure putting its 
house in order. 

Washington throughout the winter was 
an interesting study. It taught me more, 
to live thore, than I had ever known be 
fore of my own country. I learned our 
great resources and many different in- 
terests at first hand. Besides, there were 
many experiences I had that thrilled me 
deeply. 

At one time, one afternoon in April, 
I saw my schoolgirl daughter among a 
group of government officials and of old 
soldiers from both North and South. She 
unveiled the splendid statue of my grand- 
father that day; and against that imposing 
background she looked very young and 
fair. Her part was done with gentle grace, 
and then the child came to sit with me and 
listen to the speec hes The Vice President 

Bishop Fal 
lows, eighty-seven years old, was the chair 
man. There were many, many veterans 
there on the platform all about us, while 
down helow stood West Point cadets and 
Ar napolis midshipmen, the latest gener 
tion of them to wear the uniform. The 
speeches told of my grandfather's military 
history, and of his life, his greatness and |} 
death; and the crowd listened with respon- 
sive emotion. 


and others made addresses 


An impressive Occasion 


The commander of the G. A 
commander of Confederate Veterans talked 
towards the last, and then they stood to 
gether for a moment, looking up to the 
m ghty hgure high above them The « 
in gray picked up a small silk flag ar 

it ‘He made this ours!”’ he cried 
out; and the two who in old days ha 
fought so hard against each other now had 
t r arms entwined, while the cadets a 
midshipmen, General Pershing and A 
miral Koontz, the Vice President ar 
the rest of the audience applauded w 
Great memories, these, for the child i: 
organdie to cherish through her lif 

I thought of my grar dfather as I knew 
him, and of all that outsiders had said and 
done in } 1S honor, of our people’ T 
him and what he stood for in our 
and it seemed as if the man up there, tower 


bronze a 








heir 











ing i 1inst the sky, would gre 


approve this Washington of toda 

pread out before him He would say we 
had done much and were going the 

direc i Also, he would dout Lit 


us to do our best towards further progré 
nd, knowing by his own experier 

best is very good, he would have 
ever in us 
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The Original Goodyear Cushion Tire 
now equipped with 


All-Weather Tread 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubbers Co., Inc. 


YEVERAL years ago, Goodyear en 
Sy gineers invented and patented the 
Csoodvear tlollow-Center Cushion 
‘Tire for motor trucks. 


It was made with a soft base and at- 
tached to thé wheel by side flanges. 


first hollow-center 
tire of 8. A. E. 


This was the 
cushion truck 
measurements, 


Later this tire was improved by at- 
taching to it a steel base, making it a 
‘*pressed-on”” tire. 


More than 30,000 of these earlier types 
have been used and have established 
a unique reputation for resilience and 
wear, 


But these tires were smooth treads. 


Now the ultimate development has 
been effected by combining the virtues 
of the Hollow-Center Cushion Tire 
with the advantages of the world- 


GOOD 


Ai the left is seen the famous All-Weather Tread and the Indented Sidewall of the new Good 
Cushion Truck Tire. 


famous Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 
The result is the new Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cushion Tire. 


Look at its outstanding features: 


1—I thas triple cushioning—due to the 
patented Goodyear Hollow-Center, 
the famous Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread, and the new Goodyear In- 
dented Sidewall. 


2—It has the tractive might of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 

3—It has a special Goodyear pressed- 
on base. 


4—It has the wearing strength of 
Goodyear stock and construction. 


The new Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tire is a true cushion tire, 
built to meet the special requirements 


of a particular type of hauling, and 
it is resilient to the last mile. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Os 
> 


Right—a cross-section showing the Goodyear Patented Hol 


It is a logical development of the 
Goodyear Hollow-Center Cushion 
Tire, and it is a distinct and impor- 
tant advance on that splendid tire. 


You will get from it an unparalleled 
measure of efhcient and low cost per- 
formance, distinguished for buoyancy, 
traction and wear. 


The new GoodyearAll-WeatherTread 
Cushion Tire is specified as all-’round 
equipment for light and medium 
duty trucks and for front wheels 
of heavier units. It is made in all 
standard sizes up to and including 7 
inches. 


For other types of motor truck duty, 
Goodyear makes other special tires 
Goodyear smooth and All-Weather 
Tread Solids and Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tires. Sold and serviced by 
your Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Station Dealer. 
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seconds the clear ringing strains of the 
bugles pealed the same message along a 
front of two hundred miles. 

There was a sudden tense hush, the 
troopers sitting rigidly in their saddles. As 
the last notes died away each soldier fired 
a single shot, and with a tremendous sullen 
roar the spectacular run of all time was off 
to a running start. 


vill 
A= sENDER thoroughbred leaped for- 


ward with the shots, his rider crouched 
low along his neck. Carver had a brief 
glimpse of hundreds of saddle horses fan- 
ning ahead of the main bulk of the stam- 
pede. Then his view was cut off by the 
dense fog of black ashes churned aloft. 

‘Look!” he exclaimed. 

In either direction, as far as the eye 
could reach, this murky cloud was sweep- 
ing forward. As it eddied and curled he 
could catch glimpses of the swaying gray 
tops of covered wagons and the glitter- 
ing flash of newly painted runabouts. It 
seemed that a black cyclone belt a hundred 
yards in width had sucked up thousands of 
strange land craft and churned them across 
the prairies over an endless front. 

Men shouted frenzied encouragement to 
their horses, their voices lifting above the 
rattle of laboring vehicles. Not infrequently 
there sounded a splintering crash as some 
outfit was piled up in a wreck, or the sud- 
den smash and subsequent groaning screech 
which announced that two rival wagons 
had collided and locked hubs. A shrill 
cowboy yelp of exultation rose high above 
the uproar. 

“Now we can break through,’’ Carver 
stated, and they urged their horses into a 
lope and passed the wagons that lagged 
behind, darting past others as opportunity 
offered. 

The girl saw humanity in the raw, the 
bars of convention lowered by excitement 
and each man’s true nature standing forth 
undisguised. She was treated to kaleido- 
scopic flashes of human avarice and sub- 
lime generosity. A heavy wagon came to 
grief as its owner lashed his horses over the 
four-foot bank of a dry wash. The tongue 
was stabbed into the earth, buckled and 
snapped, piling the outfit up in a tangled 
heap in the bottom of the dry gulch. A 
man in a light rig cheered the accident as 
he made a safe crossing of the wash at a 
point some few feet away, where the banks 
were less precipitate, shrieking a derisive 
farewell to the unfortunates as he passed 
A chap-clad rider set his horse back on its 
haunches and dismounted. 

“Crawl him, stranger,” he invited. 
“Give that pony his head and he'll take 
you where you’re aiming for. I'll help the 
woman straighten out this tangle.”’ 
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The man boarded the horse and darted 
off, leaving the cowboy to care for his wife 
and children and the struggling team. 

Just beyond the wreck a man had leaped 
from a wagon to plant his flag while his 
wife held the horses. A single man had un- 
loaded from a runabout with similar in- 
tent, and as the girl passed them the two 
were fighting savagely, endeavoring through 
the medium of physical combat to settle 
the question as to which one had first 
placed foot upon the ground. 

They passed old Judd Armstrong, his 
bony horses surging on at an awkward gal- 
lop. The little old lady gripped a staff 
topped by a white scrap of cloth, with 
which she intended to flag the first scrap of 
ground they crossed where she could see no 
others out ahead. But always there was a 
swarm of scurrying shapes far out in the 
ead. 

Just as Carver pulled out ahead of the 
last fringe of wheeled conveyances the girl 
heard again the shrill exultant cowboy yelp 
and saw the man riding just ahead of them 
He was a big fellow with a week-old growth 
of beard, mounted on a rangy bay horse 
that wore a Texas brand. He had given the 
animal its head and was half turned in the 
saddle, looking back at the sea of lurching 
swaying vehicles. His mouth was extended 
in a i and he w —_ his gun aloft 

‘Charge!"’ he bellowed. ‘‘Charge! 

He empti ied his gun in the air and waved 
them on as if he were leading the line into 
some desperate affray He bawled faceti 
commands to all within earshot. His noisy 
clamor reminded the girl of Noll, and she 
hated the big Texan ews the instant her 
mind conceived this fancied resemblance 
She herself read the pathos that was writ 
ten in every movement of the mad scram 
ble, the hungry rush of the homeless; and 
she told herself that the noisy 
viewed it in the light of ascreaming comedy 

A wave of ground cut off her view toward 
the east, but as the slight crest flattened 
to merge gradually with the surrounding 
prairie the objects on the far side reap 
peared, at first merely the heads and 
shoulders of those who traveled a parallel 
course, then their bodies, then the mount 
that carried them. One form seemed to 
progress er ly, but there was a queer 
crouch to the head and shoulders. As more 
of him rose into he r level of vision she saw 
that 








horsemar 


he rode an antiquated bicycle wit! 

e huge wheel in eer tandatiny one tral 
ing in its wake. The man was h unched over 
the handlebars and was ped lling ry desper 
ately, a grotesque Prec with » Be tail 
streaming out behind, a water bottle slung 
across his back with the shaft of a small 
flag thrust through the strap 

“Oh, Don! Bart! Do look!" Molly im- 
plored. 
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She was laughing in sheer delight, yet 
she was conscious of a swift, hot resentment 
when the big Texan raised his voice in a 
joyous whoop as he sighted the strange 
apparition and gave chase. He veered hi 
mount to the left, unbuckling his rope strap, 
and as the animal stretched into a full ru: 
behind the speeding ¢ ye list he shook out a 
few coils of his rope and whirled his loop 
aloft. He did not make his th: row, but cor 
tented himself with giving voice to a wild 
yelp with every jump of his horse. His vic 
tim turned to cast an apprehensive glance 
over his shoulder, and the front wheel col 
lided with a dog mound and threw him 
Even in the ae of rising he thrust his flag 
into the ground and staked his dui. the 
big fellow cheering him as he passed 

Hundreds of riders were scattered out in 
the lead of the line of oncoming vehicles 
that was strung out as far as the girl could 
see toward the east and west. Whenever 
one horseman attained the lead in his owr 
particular section of the field he flung from 
the saddle and planted his flag. Scattered 
at intervals through it all Molly could 
make out movir ‘ specks of color; bright 
reds and purples, brilliant orange and softer 
effects of lavender; and she knew these for 
the gaudy regalia of the cowboys. Thes« 
were not dismounting, but riding steadily 
ahead, each with some particular destina 
tion in mind, saving their horses for the last 
wild spurt. Little by little the field thinned 
out. Some few of the cow hands had dashed 

iddenly ahead to stake their claims ir 
some of the better valleys, but the majority 
of them were still holding on. They swept 
down into a wide brown valley untouched 
by the fire, and three times during the cross 
ing of it Molly saw riders dismount far 
ahead—too far; and she knew that these 
were sooners who had been hiding in the 
unowned lands and who had now put in a: 
appearance as the peak of the run came i: 
sight 

The Texan had lost ground in his chase 
of the cyclist, but eventually Molly heard 
him off to the right and rear, his big voic« 
raised in a song which she thought fitted 
him exactly: 
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“T’'m a wild, wild rider 
ind an awful mean fighter : 
I'ma nh tough r, tllo note n 
] urder some folks quick 
ind J] kill off others slou 
That's the ly way I ever take my ’ 
i te with my knife 
1 ) end when « lol pr 
fice 
I eld a wicked ’ 
And curry my é } 


Continued on Page 69 

















“In Less Than That Many Seconds You'll be Headed for Some Place Where Money Can't Follow You," 





Carver Returned Eventy 
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The handsome, velvety texture 
of Crompton “All-Weather” 
Corduroy brings out perfectly 
the fashionable, jaunty styles 
that delight every boy. It is the 
ideal clothing fabric for boys. 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 


is resistant alike to water, wear 
and weather. It actually out 
wears twoordinary suits. Wash 
it in the tub when you like, it 
cannot shrink, stiffen, or lose 
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shape or color 
At representative clothing 
stores you can obtain suits made 


* Ali-Weather’ 


Corduroy in just the style you 


of Crompton 


desire and at a price that means 
the utmost in clothing value. 


Ask Your Clothing Dealer 


for our FREE BOOKLET “ The Econ 
omy of Corduroy If he hasn't it, 


write us for a copy 
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Look for our label (shown above) which ap 
pears on garments made of genuine Crompton 
1/1-Weather’’ Corduroys 
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What _. 
Columbias 
-ring bells 
—operate radio 


telephones 
—protect bank vaults 


—call the police 
—ring fire alarms 
—buzz buzzers 
—fire blasts 
~—run toys 
—call Pullman 
car porters 
—ring burglar 
Fir He 
—operate telegraphs 
and telephones 
—furnish ignition 
current for gas 
engines, tractors, 


and quick start 
ing of Ford cars 


Columbia Dry Batteries for every kind 
of service are sold at electrical, hard- 
ware, and auto accessory shops; garages; 
general stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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—they last longer 


Door bells ring lustily, and work year in and year out with 
little attention, while connected to Columbia Dry Batteries. 
They are universally used for bells, buzzers, thermostats, 
and other appliances, because Columbias give more power, 
last longer, and are obtainable everywhere at low cost 
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(Continued from Page 67 

When they had covered some ten miles 
Molly noted that the brilliant specks were 
forging steadily forward tavoudh the scat- 
tered ranks of their more somberly clad 
fellows and gradually attaining the very 
forefringe of the run. Another two miles 
and the bright dots were out in the lead 
and it was apparent that many were con- 
verging upon the line which Carver fol- 
lowed toward a distant dip in the landscape 
Every cow hand was on a horse that had 
proved its speed and endurance in many a 
hard round-up circle. The clatter and crash 
of vehicles had died out behind. Carver 
glanced both ways along the line. 

“The boys are drawing in toward the 
Cabin Creek bottoms,” he called to Molly 
‘Best land in the Strip. There'll be many 
a friend of mine in the lot. Here’s hoping 
they stake near the old home ranch.” 

He glanced along the scattered line again 
as they rode across a low wave of the prairie 
and the broad bottoms of Cabin Creek 
opened out below them, spared by the fire 
and carpeted with grass that was only now 
turning brown. 

““Now!”’ he said. ‘‘Run for it!” And 
they let their horses out and raced down 
the gentle pitch. 

Cerver kept his eye on the low point of 
a ridge that thrust its nose into the edge 
of the valley three miles below. Just be- 
yond that shoulder the Curl Fork of Cabin 
Creek joined in and the buildings of the 
Half Diamond H nestled under the hill 
Below that point the bottoms widened out 
to twice the width of the part they now 
traversed. More than thirty riders were 
strung out across the level floor of the 
valley, careening down both sides of the 
creek. 

Some dropped from the saddle and drove 
their flags, but a dozen or more on Carver's 
side of the creek held straight on. This last 
spurt was a contest among seasoned rid- 
ers and tried horses. Carver urged his 
mount and the animal drew on his last 
reserve of speed. Molly felt the smooth 
play of powerful muscles sweeping her on 
toward the goal as her own horse, fresher 
from having carried less weight over the 
long miles, ran nose to nose with Carver's. 
Bart was twenty feet to their left and as 
far in the rear. As they thundered down 
upon a tiny spring creek flowing on the 
near side of the shoulder Carver waved 
a hand. 

“Up there!’’ he shouted to Bart. ‘Flag 
4 ig 

Bart whirled up the course of the spring 
creek and the girl wheeled her horse to 
follow him, while Carver held the straight 
course for the low-jutting point. As Bart 
and Molly turned aside the big Texan 
dropped from his horse a hundred yards 
down the little stream and planted his flag 

A dozen riders were almost abreast of 
Carver as he rounded the point and flung 
from his saddle in the ranch yard of the 
Half Diamond H. He had staked the old 
home ranch. 

He turned to watch the rest flash past 
and recognized a big paint horse as a circle 
mount of Bradshaw’s string. The group 
that had clung so persistently instead of 
staking farther up the valley was composed 
of old friends, toa man. He picked them 
one by one as they fanned out through the 
widening bottoms and staked them from 
the creek to the valley slope for two solid 
miles below the Half Diamond H. 

“Box T riders or former Half Diamond 
hands,” he said. “‘Every man. I needn't 
have put on such a strenuous last spurt 
if I’d only looked back to see who made 
up the bunch that was crowding me so 
hard on the final lap. I see old Joe Hin- 
man’s hand in this.”’ 

He turned at a sound behind him. A 
man stood calmly by a lathered horse some 
thirty yards back among the sod out- 
buildings. 

“You'll have to get off,’ the stranger 
announced. ‘‘This is my ground. I staked 
it first.” 

Carver stared for a brief space, unable 
quite to grasp the fact that another had 
rounded the point ahead of him. He cer- 
tainly had not arrived since Carver reached 
the spot, so he must have been there first 
Then Carver’s comprehension cleared and 
he led his horse back toward the other. 

“Looks like you had beat me here for a 
fact,”’ he said. 

‘By three minutes,”’ the stranger stated. 

Carver glanced at the man’s horse. The 
animal’s shoulders and flanks were lath- 
ered white, as if from a long hard run, but 
its breathing was smooth and regular and 


its sides were steady. He glanced then at his 
own mount with its heaving flanks; listened 
to the animal’s heavy labored breathing. 

“Beat you by three minutes,” the 
stranger reasserted. 

Carver touched the lathered horse with 
one forefinger, carried the member to his 
mouth, then spat the soapsuds out 

“Yes, you beat me by three days,” he 
said, “‘which is just a shade too broad a 
margin. Now you step up into the middle 
of that pony and start working up a real 
sweat on him while you're getting away 
from here.’ 

The sooner faced him defiantly, a black 
scowl on his countenance, but he read the 
same purpose in Carver’s eyes that Freel 
had discovered in them on the day the 
marshal had offered to make Molly Lassiter 
respectable 

“T’ll sell out for five hundred,” he offered 

‘“‘In less than that many seconds you'll 
be headed for some place where money 
can’t follow you,”’ Carver returned evenly 
‘You climb that horse and amble!”’ 

The sooner swung to the saddle and rode 
off toward the eastern slope of the valley 
It would have availed him little to head 
down country, for already the bottoms 
were filled with riders 

Those left behind in the last mad dash 
for the Half Diamond H were now pouring 
through in hundreds. The side hills that 
flanked the western edge of the valley 
were being staked and other riders streamed 
along their crests. 

When Carver looked again he saw that 
the sooner had planted his flag half a mile 
up the little spring creek that trickled past 
the doors of the ranch house and on down 
to the parent stream, a mate for the one 
that flowed on the far side of the ridge 
where he had sent Bart Lassiter. The soon- 
er’s present holding would be just across 
the ridge from Bart. But Carver was not 
concerned over the future actions of the 
man. If he succeeded in holding a piece 
of ground which should have gone to some 
legitimate stampeder it was no affair of 
his, Carver reflected, and dismissed it from 
his mind. For thirty minutes the home 
seekers continued to pour through in grad- 
ually diminishing numbers. Most of the 
wheeled conveyances had dropped out, 
their owners either having won their goal 
at some point farther back or given up the 
race; but a few buckboards rattled past 
in the wake of the last straggling horse- 
men. 

Then Carver turned to the work in hand 
Those in his immediate vicinity who had 
made the run for the purpose of realizing 
a quick turn on their relinquishments were 
the ones he sought. The cow hands were 
the logical parties to interview 

Bradshaw was sprawled comfortably on 
the ground on the next quarter section 
below. 

‘Old Joe is responsible for this,” Carver 
said as he rode down toward his friend 
‘He sorted out the Box T boys that were 
going to make a filing just to sell it, and 
such of the old Half Diamond H boys as 
he could locate. This way it he!ps us all 
They find me a ready buyer and I find 
them ready sellers, roosting on the very 
ground I want. Then, too, Joe was think- 
ing of old Nate. Younger lived here for 
twenty years. With me on the Half Dia 
mond H, he can come down and find at 
least a part of it the same.” 

Bradshaw grinned as Carver neared him 

“What's your offer?’’ he demanded 
‘Speak in big figures now or I’ll stay here 
and farm this piece myself. Joe tipped us 
off to swarm in and settle in a flock just 
below Nate’s old home ranch. Well, what 
do you bid?”’ 


“Two hundred and fifty,’’ Carver stated 
“Too much—but I'll take it,” said 
Bradshaw. ‘‘Give me a commission and 


I'll buy the others out for you anywheres 
from fifty to a hundred.” 

“‘Two hundred and fifty is my flat price 
to every man,” said Carver. “‘That’s a 
good fair figure for both sides. They'll have 
to take my notes for it, dated eighteer 
months ahead at 6 per cent. They car 
either wait and live off the interest mean- 
time or discount them at the bank 
provided they can locate a banker who's 
optimistic enough to make an investment 
in my paper.” 

“I'll ride along with you to see the 
others,” Bradshaw volunteered 

“You all can go and make your filings 
in the next few days,” Carver said. ‘Then 
I'll furnish each of you with scrip to lay 
on your quarter. You can deed it over to 
me when you get your patent.” 
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Two hours later Carver rode across the 
low ridge in search of Molly Lassiter. 

“Ever see a prettier nook than this?” 
he asked as he dismounted. “I told Bart 
I had just the place picked out for you and 
him,” 

A few 
stunted 


trees, somewhat 
but every such growth is note- 


worthy in a treeless country, and the black- | 


jack belt did not extend so far north as 
this—-sprouted in a little dent in the base 
of the ridge, a level floor of rich ground 
spread out before them. The little creek, 
fed by sidehill springs, purred merrily 
along the foot of the slope 

“It’s wonderful here,”’ she agreed. “I'd 
love it if only Bart would stay here and 
prove up instead of selling out.’ 

“Maybe we can exert a little pressure 
and make Bart come to his milk,” said 
Carver. “‘This is too good a place to sell 
out offhand. Wait till I scour a few layers 
of ashes off my face and we'll ride up to the 
ridge, so you can see my layout.” 

His face was still black from the ride 
across the burned areas, and he repaired to 
the little creek and splashed face and hands 
in the clear cold water. The big Texan had 
come part way up the creek to converse 
with Bart and his voice carried to Carver 
as he made boastful comments upon his 
own farsightedness. 

“‘I don’t know this country, but I staked 
as good a piece as there is in the whole 
twelve thousand miles. That’s me! Know 
how? ‘I'll follow the leather legs,’ I decides; 
‘the peelers that has rode this stretch 
They'll know where the best ground is. I'l] 
trail along and be there, for there ain’t no 
man can outride me when I'm up on this 
bay horse.’”’ 

His voice followed them as Carver and 
Molly rode up the gentle slope of the ridge, 
and the girl hoped she would not have this 
man as a neighbor for long. His bluster 
made her feel that Noll was near at hand 
There had been a clean break in their 
relations since Carver's recent turn in in- 
expensive beef, and Noll had asserted that 
Bart was no relative of his 

If only he could convince others of that, 
Molly reflected, she would be far better 
satisfied 

“See,” Carver said, pointing as they 
topped the ridge “T’'ve bargained for 
eleven quarters besides my own. That 


gives me nineteen hundred acres in one | 


block. I'll leave that first piece in front of 
the house in grass, just like it is now 
Then when old Nate comes down to visit 
round with me it will seem almost like the 
same old place he’s lived in for the past 
twenty years or more.” 

“I'm glad, Don,” she said. ‘‘But how 
can you be sure they'll deed the land over 
to you after they get their patents? There’s 


no possible way to pin a man down to turn | 


over his homestead to another.’ 
‘*Not a way in the world,” he conceded 
‘They could keep their place or sell it, once 


the patent’s issued, and I couldn't lift a | 


hand. I'd counted on losing maybe a quar- 
ter or two that very way. But not now; 
not with those Box T and Half Diamond H 
boys on the other end of it. Wouldn’t one 
of ‘em throw me if he was offered ten 
times the price.” 

She hoped that he had gauged them 
rightly, but her experience had taught her 
to doubt this class of drifting, 
men. She had met a number of such during 
the last few years of drifting with Bart, 
mainly the associates of the two elder half 
brothers, and she had come to believe that 
trustworthiness was an infrequent trait 
among their kind. . 

Bart mounted the ridge and joined then 

“What's offered for my farm?" he 
gree ted 

‘I’m not buying on the far side of the 
ridge,’”’ said Carver. ‘‘Only down below.” 

“Then I'll present it to you,”’ Bart re- 
turned cheerfully. ‘“‘By the way, 
owing me three hundred or thereabouts on 
our little flyer in steers. If you could let me 
have a piece of it I'll trickle into Caldwell 
in the morning. I've got pressing business 
there in town.” 

“I’ve invested that money for you, 
Carver said. “‘I’ve reserved scrip to cover 
your hundred and sixty acres. I'll turn it 
over to you when you mak» your filing 
They'll issue a patent and then you and 
Molly will have some place to come back 
to whenever you get weary of moving 
round. You'll be owing me a little extra on 
the cost of the scrip, but you can pay it 
off whenever it comes handy in the fu- 
ture.” 


Bart sighed gustily 
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‘Watch This 


Column 
Buffalo Bill Lives Again! 





LD timers who have seen him 


in the flesh will thrill at sight 
of him on the screen. And every 
American boy who has read of his 
dare-devil exploits on the plains 
and among the Indians will have 
something to talk about for a long 


time to come 


Stirringeventscoincident with the 
life of this hero of the American 
border such as the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, General Lee's 
surrender to Grant, etc., are repre 
sented in Universal's great histor- 
ical chapter play entitled “In the 
Days of Buffalo Bill."’ Ali these 
celebrated men appear, likewise 
John Wilkes Booth, and thescene of 


his immortal crime at Washington 


I] have already seen ten chapters 
of this masterpiece, and | have mar- 
veled at the skill with which the 
picture has been directed by Ed 


Ww ard Laemmle, whose success has 


so remarkable in 


been meteor 

fact that | have 
sent him to 
Lurope to 
produc e 
George Barr 
McCutch- 
eon's nov el 
“Castle Cra- 
neycrow - 
the 
screen title 
of “The Pris 
oner with 
Harry Myers 
in the lead 


under 





EDWARD LAEMMLE 


y ou see what if niversal is doing 
adding to its prestige 
And | 


say, as | have often said before 


don t you 
with remarkable pictures 


you can’t see all that is best in pic 

tures unless you see UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES. Ask your 
theatre to book “‘In the Days of 


Buffalo Bill.” CarL Lat MMLE. 
President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


favorite 
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The Shingle dared 
Never Curls 


a . e 
CAL 


Carey Jumbo, The Big Shingle 


“NAREY “Jumbo,” like Carey ‘“‘As- 
(: faltslate’’ Shingles never curl. They 
are three inches longer, two inches wider 
and considerably thicker than standard 
shingles. 


The extra size of these shingles creates 
a massive slab effect. The extra thick- 
ness forms deeper shadows between the 
joints and at the butts, giving that pleas- 
ing contrast of light and shadow so de- 
sirable in large roof surfaces. 


Your choice of blue-black, red or green 
crushed slate surface. They are spark- 
proof, fadeless and non-curling. They 
are made for the man who desires best 
appearance and greatest durability. 


Ask your nearest lumber or building 
supply dealer, or write us. 


( YT a 


IE the Underwriters Label 


the PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Departm 


At" Lockland Cincinnati, O; 
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“TI always did lean towards owning a 
farm that I didn’t have to live on,” he 
stated, “‘and you’ve showed me the way. 
You always did treat me all right, Don, 
and I thank you. As long as I already owe 
ay money, I’d as leave owe you more. 
‘ll remember it better that way. Lend 
me twenty. I suspect the boys will be 


| looking at their hole cards somewhat in 


your bunk house this evening, and I’m 
always curious to see which one of the 
fifty-two cards each man has got in the 
hole.” 

Carver laughed and handed him the 
money. 

“We'll turn the house over to Molly 
tonight,”’ he said. ‘I’ve got a tent cached 
in the bunk house that you can pitch over 
there on your place tomorrow.” 

The girl rested her hand on Carver’s arm 
as Bart left them. 

“That was a wonderful thing to do for 
Bart,” she said. “Oh, Don! Don’t you 
suppose he’ll stay there and keep it?” 

“Sure, honey!” Carver assured her. 


| “You can’t clamp down on a range colt 


too sudden and put him on the picket. 


| We’ll keep an eye on him and gradually 


decrease his range. Don’t you fret about 


| Bart.” 


He was peering off across the country, 

oeod the direction of his gaze. 
A wagon had just crawled into view on the 
ridge on the far side of Bart’s filing and 
near the upper edge of it. The last rays of 
the setting sun caught the tattered canvas 
top. Even at a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile both Carver and the girl recog- 
nized the outfit as old Judd Armstrong’s, 
the horses moving slowly, their heads 
drooping dejectedly. 

“You wait here, Molly,’’ Carver said. 
“T’ll ride over and help them pick a good 
place to camp. Then we'll stir up a bite 
for the boys to eat.” 

He intercepted the outfit as it pulled 
into the bottoms. The little old lady still 
clasped the staff of her flag. 

“Staked your piece yet, uncle?”’ Carver 
greeted. 

“Not yet,” said old Judd. “We'll likely 
locate one tomorrow. These horses is about 
eg: out and we'll have to make camp 

ere, I reckon.” 

The woman nodded serene agreement. 
Ever since she could remember they had 
been making camp. 

“Maybe they can make one more drag 
of it over this next rise,”’ Carver said. 
“It’s not much of a pull. There's a nice 
little creek over across, and a ripping good 
piece of ground that hasn’t been staked. 

hey all run clear on across it and never 
noticed. It’s the next piece up the creek 
from mine.” 

He uncoiled his rope and made it fast to 
the wagon tongue, took a short snub on his 
saddle horn and pulled in ahead of Judd’s 
weary team. The horse buckled sturdily 
to his task and they made the crossing. 

“You make camp right here on this 
creek,” Carver instructed. ‘This is your 
claim. I'll see you tomorrow, aunty.” 

“Thank you, son,” she said. ‘“‘ You’ve 
done us a big favor. This is better ground 
than any we've crossed through. I was 
beginning to be just a mite worried for 
fear we mightn’t find a piece. It was real 
nice of you to tell us.” 

Carver turned his horse up toward where 
the sooner reclined on the creek bank. 

“T instructed you to high-tail it out of 
the country,” he announced. ‘So you put 
forth from here sudden.” 

“Do you imagine you're in charge of this 
whole territory?” the man demanded. 

“I was once,” said Carver. “ Foreman of 
the old Half Diamond H. In lack of any 
better authority I’ve elected myself tem- 
porary head of the district so I can choose 
my own neighbors. I don’t pick you.” 

He handed the man a ten-dollar bill. 

“I’m sorry to see your efforts wasted, 
but maybe you can drown your grief in 
that,” he said. “‘There’s not a chance in 
the world for you to make your claim 
stick—and I'll see that you come to a bad 
end if you try to file. You can use your own 
judgment about when you flit from these 
parts.” 

He turned back toward Molly, but the 
girl had gone down her own side of the 
ridge as a second wagon rolled into the bot- 
toms and halted on the upper end of the 
Texan’s filing. The outfit of the ample soul 
and her solemn spouse had been wrecked 
in the early stages of the run and the repairs 
had required too great a time to permit 
of their overtaking the other stampeders. 
As Molly joined them she heard the voice 
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of the Texan lifted in his war song as he 
returned from a boastful visit with some 
near-by homesteader: 
“I’m a wild, wild rider 
And an awful mean fighter 


The song ceased abruptly as he spied 
the wagon on his claim and headed his 
mount for the spot. He leaned from his 
saddle and inspected the ample lady, who 
still smiled through the grotesque mask of 
black ashes that had settled on her face, 
then let his eyes rove over the children 
in the depths of the wagon. 

“This your claim?” the solemn man in- 
quired. ‘‘We just want to wash up a bit 
and camp here for the night.” 

Molly waited for the abrupt refusal. The 
Texan gazed helplessly from one to another 
of the group. 

“‘Mean to say you didn’t get a piece of 
your own with all this stretch to choose 
from?” he demanded. 

The man shook his head. 

“‘Have this one,” the Texan invited. 
“T’ve been wondering what the hell I'd 
do with it.” 

The woman still smiled, but a tear had 
squeezed through and trickled down, leav- 
ing a trail in the grime of ashes on her face. 
She leaned over the infant in her arms to 
hide the evidence of weakness, speaking a 
word to the child. The Texan shifted un- 
easily in the saddle and Molly saw him in 
a new guise; not as a big ruffian, but as an 
overgrown kindly boy, helpless to extricate 
himself from this trying situation. A happy 
thought struck him. 

“I'd ery, too, if I thought I had to live 
here,” he said. ‘‘I’d trade this whole coun- 
try for a square rod in Texas,” and he 
headed his horse back down the creek. 

Hours later Molly Lassiter reclined on 
Carver’s camp bed, which he had spread 
for her on the floor of the Half Diamond H 
ranch house. 

The Cherokee run was over. At noon 
there had been a vast tract of virgin terri- 
tory, twelve thousand square miles of un- 
tenanted lands—and within four hours of 
that first bugle call it had been settled, 
staked to the last square inch. The wildest 
stampede that the world had ever seen 
was a matter of history. 

A variety of sounds floated through the 
open window. The long, many-roomed 
bunk house in rear of the frame building 
was crowded to overflowing. All the cow 
hands for miles around had followed the 
old custom of dropping in at the nearest 
ranch when caught out on the range at 
night, certain of finding a welcome and a 
feed. They had feasted unreservedly upon 
Carver’s food cache which he had planted 
at the ranch weeks before. 

Molly heard two voices raised in the 
chant of the tumbleweeds as two belated 
riders approached. Always these men sang 
when they rode at night, having acquired 
the habit on many a weary circuit of the 
herd, singing to quiet their charges on the 
bed ground. The big Texan’s voice carried 
to her from the bunk house. 

*“Now when I play poker with strangers 
I first state the rules,’”’ he announced. “‘The 
way stud poker is dealt is to hand out the 
top card first and the next one next, and so 
on down to the bottom card, which comes 
off last and is not to be removed prior to its 
turn.” 

“It’s nice to have someone who actually 
knows how the rules run,” another voice 
answered. “If any little squabble crops 
up we won’t have to debate the question, 
but just ask you and find out for sure.” 

“T'll settle all arguments,” the Texan 
volunteered. ‘You'll note that I’ve stuck 
my knife here in the table, and I’ll certainly 
remonstrate with the first party that in- 
troduces any irregularities.” 

The two newcomers rode into the yard, 
unsaddled and turned their horses into the 
corral. One of them answered the ques- 
tions regarding his claim as he appeared in 
the door of the bunk house. 

“T quit it,” he announced. “A wagon 
came dragging along an hour ago with a 
wild woman aboard. Leastways she was 
talking wild—and frequent. They’d locked 
hubs and piled up on the start. I pre- 
sented them my place. I hadn’t no use for 
it. All my life it’s been all I could do to 
scratch a living off the face of the whole 
outdoors, so there wasn’t a chance for me 
to scrape a income off one little quarter 
section anyway.” 

“T had the piece next to his,” the second 
cowboy stated. “But the other set of 
locked hubs come dangling along. The 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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|| What you can do with your Burroughs 
;, Inthe morning before the store gets busy 
_ will save you a lot of money 
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Just a few minutes with your Burroughs every 
morning, or at other times when the store is not 
busy, will keep you always up to date on vital 
facts about your business. 


ee es 


You can quickly get accurate figures of the 
previous day’s operations such as sales and pur- 
chases. You can get a picture of the condition of 
outstanding accounts. You can know to the penny 
how much it has cost you to do business and how 
| much profit you have made. In short, you can 
} have at all times the information that forms the 

: solid foundation of successful retailing—and with- 
if out which no business is secure. 


i Can you put that slack time of the day to 
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“Saves #2 to#3 a Day” 


“Every morning, before the busy hours 
I use the machine to give me accurate 
figures on our operations for the day be 
fore,"’ says Charles Wolff, Pittsburgh, 
Vice President of the Retail Grocers Asso 
ciation of Allegheny County “I get 
totals of sales, expenses, purchases, out 
standing accounts and many other things 
which show how the business is progress 
ing. These records are very valuable, as 
they show the causes of loss or gain 

“Any retailer could increase his busi 
ness by studying it in this way with a 
Burroughs. Our machine has been worth 
its cost again and again In fact, I can 
say that we have saved from two to 
three dollars a day by using it.” 


“It Would Pay Any 
Retailer to Buy 
a Burroughs” 


writes the Costlow Clothing Company of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

‘Ours saves so much time, prevents 
errors in totaling cash and charge sales, 
speeds up inventory and general figure 
work so much we wouldn't run a store 
without it. It has paid for itself several 
times.” 


“Has More than Paid 
for Itself” 


“For a long time we didn’t ‘think we 
needed an adding machine,”’ says Mz: 
R. A. Fort, grocer, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘But when we put in a Burroughs we were 
surprised to find how much we used it 
Already it has more than paid for itself 

‘On the counter it totals cash items and 
satisfies customers that we are charging 
the correct amount In the office, it 
checks charge sales and helps us keep an 
eye on what we owe and what others owe 
us. We handle a dozen other figure jobs on 
the same Burroughs in the day’s work.” 


9 le Down Balance 


on Easy Terms 
Complete $150 22 


Let us show you how retailers in your 
line are making this Burroughs pay a 
profit in a dozen different ways 

Burroughs manufactures Adding, Cal 
culating, Bookkeeping and Billing Ma 
chines for all figuring requirements. Smail 
amount down and easy payments on all 
machines 























AY i better use? 
| || Use this Coupon 
i i Piathedinahineinanddeeaatnmntananel aT sam 
vi '| Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
ip 3 6051 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
4 Gentlemen 
' Please have a Burroughs man show me 
. how I can increase my profits with a 
' Burroughs machine 
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Line of business 


It is easier 


to swing a match 
than a shovel 


if you keep your building 
warm with coal, you can’t be 
looking forward to October 
with any enthusiasm. You 
haven’t forgotten the cost of 
janitor service, the treasure 
house of black diamonds you 
had to make of your cellar, 
the stock spoiled (if you run a 
store) through soot or dry 
air, and perhaps the neat 
bill you got for a frozen pipe. 


Steam Heat With Gas 


‘Those-who have awakened 
to the advantages of heating 
with gas have a different an- 
ticipation. ‘They will pay for 
their fuel a/fer they have used 
it. It will be delivered in a 
pipe. ‘There will be no ashes, 
nosmoke, nosoot,and noodor. 
‘They will have heat always 
on tap, without paying any- 
body to watch the heating 
plant. The atmosphere, in- 
stead of having all the life 
cooked out of it, will have 
just the right degree of hu- 
midity. In short, heatwill take 
its place with electric light 
and running water. 


The Business Man’s 
Heat 
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woman ahead would screech back that 
the tangle was all her fault from keeping 
too close, and wouldn’t the other party be 
sure to stake the next piece to theirs so’s 
they could neighbor back and forth. Just 
to quiet her down I handed mine to the 
parties she was so hell-bent to neighbor 
with. I was afraid she'd have a headache in 
the morning if she kept at it; and besides 
I couldn’t lay out there and listen to that 
gabble.” 

Molly burrowed her face deep in the 
pillow. During the day she had seen much 
that was gold beneath that rusty exterior 
of the tumbleweeds and much that was 
dross beneath the golden surface of many 
of the pumpkins. These men who rallied 
to Carver, drifters all, were a different 
breed of drifters from those she had met 
as friends of her two half brothers. And 
now the tumbleweeds had been cast out 
of their domain. 

“Hand me them cards,” said the big 
Texan. ‘‘Now we'll have an honest deal 
I'd trust myself further than any other 
man I[ ever met.”’ 

x 

ARVER looked from the window of the 

Half Diamond H. All down the valley 
were twinkling lights whieh denoted the 
presence of the homes of early rising set- 
tlers. Off to the east and west there were 
lights resting at higher levels, these from 
eabins on sidehill claims on the rising 
flanks of the valley. As the morning glow 
flooded across the country the lights paled 
and the habitations themselves appeared, 
first as darker blots emerging gradually 
from the surrounding obscurity, then in 
distinct outline as the shadows lifted. Some 
were tiny frame cabins, the most of them 
unpainted. The greater number were sod 
huts; some few merely dugouts. Poor 
habitations these, no doubt, yet they were 
homes, and as circumstances permitted 
they would be replaced by more preten- 


| tious ones 


The virgin stretches of the Cherokee 
lands had been transformed into a solid 
agricultural community overnight. The 
run was not quite two months past, yet 
even the style of expression, the customs 
of speech and the topic of general conver- 
sation had experienced an alteration as 
decided as the physical changes in the coun- 
tryside. No more the heated arguments 
over the relative merits of two cow horses, 
but instead a less spirited discussion con- 
cerning the desirability of Berkshires over 
Duroc-Jerseys. The never-ending contro- 
versy as to the superiority of the center- 
fire saddle as against the three-quarters 
rig had been supplanted by an interchange 
of advice as to the seeding of crops and the 
proper care of hogs. Where but a few weeks 
back the brone fighters had met to ex- 
change bits of range gossip, housewives 
now visited back and forth to exchange 
recipes for making jell. 

Conditions had favored late plowing, a 
fortunate circumstance in view of the late 
date of the opening, and a part of the 
settlers had made every effort to seed a 
certain acreage to winter wheat. Carver 
had not wasted a day in his endeavor to 
get a portion of his holdings broken out 
and in shape to produce the following sea- 
n. Circumstances had favored him 

‘ash was a rare commodity among the 
on ole of the homesteaders, and in lieu 
of it they frequently effected an exchange 
of work. The spirit of coéperation was 
large. Homesteads must be fenced and 
materials were expensive. Many could not 
afford such a drain upon their finances un- 
til such time as they could harvest a crop. 

Carver had supplied needy neighbors 
with posts and wire from the great store he 


' had salvaged from the line fences of the old 


Half Diamond H, requiring of each man in 
return that he should start at once upon the 

task of plowing, harrowing and drilling in 
winter wheat on a certain specified acreage 
of Carver’s holdings. Most of the settlers 
had implements of a sort. All had plows, 
some few possessed drills; and what one 
man lacked he borrowed from his neighbor, 


| the favor to be later returned in like service 


or in labor when occasion should offer; and 
so ail were enabled to perform the tasks 
which Carver required of them in return 
for their fencing. He now had eight hun- 
dred acres seeded to winter wheat, planted 
somewhat later than was customary, but 
with an even chance of making a crop 

The transformation of the unowned lands 
had been sweeping and complete. One 
now rode between fences along section lines 
that would soon become graded highways. 
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Towns were springing up with mushroom 
suddenness and country schoolhouses were 
in the course of construction at many 
points. A picture of rural activity stretched 
away on all sides, yet through it all a vague 
whisper of unrest persisted, as if the spirit 
of the old days refused to be cast off so 
entirely. 

The cow hands who had ridden the Strip 
continued to ride it. Always there had 
been a surplus of riders during the winter 
months, and these jobless ones had grub- 
lined from one ranch to the next, certain of 
finding a welcome and a meal at any spot 
where circumstance or fancy led them. 
They continued to act upon this supposi- 
tion, sanctioned by long years of custom, 
and the settlers looked with disfavor upon 
these rovers who dropped in at their cabins 
and expected to be fed as a matter of course, 
deeming them parasites upon the commu- 
nity, drones who were unwilling to work and 
produce; for the cow hands scornfully re- 
fused to milk or follow a plow in return for 
their board. From the first they had 
swarmed in upon Carver, overjoyed at 
finding one man of their own sort among 
all this clutter of aliens—one man who 
understood. 

Carver had fed all comers, knowing that 
while they would neither milk nor plow, 
they would willingly turn their hands to 
any task which had been part of their 
regular duties with a cow outfit in the old 
range days. They had stretched every foot 
of his fences. When there was freighting to 
be done there were always willing volun- 
teers. Some he had sent north to Hinman’s 
range to bring back the fifty head of horses 
he had purchased before the opening. The 
boys had gentled these green colts and 
taught them the feel of harness. Always 
there were a dozen grub-liners stopping at 
the bunk house overnight. Every evening 
Carver recited the tasks of the following 
day and the men apportioned these chores 
among themselves through the medium of 
freeze-out poker. Carver had never cooked 
a meal or washed a dish since the day of the 
run. He now thrust his head from the back 
door. 

“Ho!” he called. ‘ Roll out!” 

There were sounds of instant activity 
from the bunk house. Carver tapped on a 
door in the ranch house. 

‘Coming, son,’” Nate Younger answered. 
‘Be with you right off.” 

The original owner of the Half Diamond 
H had come down to view it under the new 
conditions. He had found his old room 
fitted up in much the same fashion as when 
he had occupied it in the past. A hundred 
acres of grass land, untouched by the plow, 
spread out before the house. 

“Don’t find things so much changed 
right in the immediate foreground, do you, 
Nate?” Carver asked. 
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““Not much,” said Nate. ‘‘ Looks pretty 
much the same. It is real white of you to 
reserve the old man’s room for him.” 

He listened to the drone of voices from 
the bunk house. 

‘* Must be considerable of a drain on your 
finances to feed al! the grub-liners these 
days,” he said. 

‘“*Somewhat,”’ Carver admitted. ‘‘But I 
someway can’t gather courage to shut them 
off. Half of them are still conversing about 
when work opens up in the spring, same as 
they’ve always talked in winters. They 
don’t realize yet that spring work won't 
ever open up for their sort again. 

After breakfasting, Carver rode up the 
trail that threaded the low saddle in the 
ridge back of the house and dropped down 
to the Lassiters’ claim on the far side of it 
Bart, fired by the example of those around 
him, had worked steadily since the day of 
the run. Cow hands stopping at Carver's 
place had helped Bart fence his claim. Wit! 
two of Carver’s teams he had broken out a 
forty-acre piece and seeded it to winter 
wheat. Through the medium of the nightly 
poker game in the bunk house of the Hal/ 
Diamond H he had accumulated enough 
cash to purchase the materials for the con- 
struction of a three-room frame house to 
supplement the sod hut in which he and 
Molly had been living since the run. But now 
Bart's enthusiasm had waned and Carver 
found him seated on a pile of new lumber, 
gazing moodily off across the country. 

“T’m needing relaxation bad,” Bart 
greeted. “‘Why, I wouldn’t be able to find 
my way around Caldwell, it’s been that 
long since I've been in town! Isn’t it about 
time you're getting that hundred head of 
yearlings off Hinman’s range and bringing 
them down here?” 

“In a few days now,” Carver admitted 
“T’ll be starting up after them before long.”’ 

“Why don’t you send me?” Bart sug- 
gested. 

“With you in charge they might in- 
crease too fast on the homeward way,’ said 
Carver. 

“T’ll guarantee not to arrive with one 
extra head over the specified number,” 
Bart offered. ‘‘I’ll go up and get them, just 
as a sort of favor in return for many a kind 
deed you've done for me.” 

“Not you,” Carver declined. ‘Anyway, 
you've got all your lumber on the ground 
now, and you want to stay on the job until 
you’ve built the house. I'll send over a 
few volunteers from the bunk-house squad 
to help you throw it up.” 

‘That lumber is too green to work up 
just yet,”” Bart objected. ‘I'll rest up in 
town till the sap quits flowing through 
those boards and they season up till a man 
can run asaw through ’em. The birds were 
singing in those very trees last week.” 

It was evident that Bart was bent upon 
having his vacation under any possible 
excuse. 

“All right, go ahead and relax,” said 
Carver. “Only don’t be gone too long.” 

“I'll be drifting over to Casa and see how 
the county-seat ruc kus is coming on,”’ Bart 
decided. “I'll report on the latest develop- 
ments when I come back.’ 

A thriving town had come into being on 
the site of the box car which had once 
borne the name of Casa and which had 
been sacked and burned. A bank and a 
frame hotel, two general-merchandise es- 
tablishments, a hardware-and-implement 
concern, grocery stores, restaurants, sa- 
loons, two livery barns, a drug store, barber 
shop and pool hall, all glaringly new and 
mostly unpainted, made up the business dis- 
trict of Casa, which now numbered a pop- 
ulation of four hundred souls. Various 
businesses were conducted in board-floored 
tents until such time as the proprietors 
could secure more permanent quarters. 

Casa, by virtue of both population and 
location, had considered herself the logical 
choice for county seat. The government 
appointee charged with such locations had 
listened and agreed, provided only that a 
personal bonus of one thousand dollars be 
tendered him along with the other argu- 
ments. Graft was open and flagrant in the 
early days of the Strip, and communities as 
well as individuals paid the price for official 
favors. The citizens’ council, a volunteer 
body of Casa business men, had flatly refused 
and the locator had thereupon designated 
Oval Springs, a little camp some miles to 
the south, as the legal center of county 
government. This move was destined to 
precipitate one of the bitter and enduring 
county-seat wars for which the West is 
famed. Casa was not alone in her troubles, 

Continued on Page 74 
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(Continued from Page 72) 


| | for this was but one of three such controver- 
| sies at various points in the Strip. 


The railroad had backed Casa in the 
feud from the first. At the time of designa- 


| tion Oval Springs could boast neither a 
| side track nor a station, and the railroad 


had steadfastly refused to halt its trains. 


| The citizens of Oval Springs had hastened 
; to erect a 


large frame building to serve as 
a courthouse, a second to serve as county 
jail, this last edifice complete except for a 
few exterior touches and a coat of paint. 
The steel-framed cells were already in- 
stalled and the jail was open for business. 
The trains still rolled through, and even- 


| tually Oval Springs took matters into its 
| own hands and elected to make that point 


the terminal from both ways by tearing 
up two hundred yards cf track. A stock 
train had been piled in a gulch, a passenger 
train derailed. This last had constituted 


| a case of obstructing the delivery of the 


United States mail, and Carl Mattison, 
appointed Ee | marshal in the post from 
resigned, had been sent 


Alf Wellman, who had staked his claim 
adjoining the present town site of Oval 


| Springs, had been appointed sheriff until 
| such time as an election could be held. It 
| was freely stated in Casa that the sheriff 


and his deputies declined to interfere with 
the lawless element that sought to destroy 
railroad property and so force the railroad 
company to halt its trains. The feud was 
destined to be bitter and sustained, and it 


| was slated that another fifteen years would 


pass before Casa should come into her own 


| as the permanent seat of county affairs. 


Two days after Bart's departure he rode 


up to the Half Diamond H at daylight. 


“Just dropped by for breakfast and to 
report on the general situation,” he in- 
“T changed my mind after leavi ing 
the other day and dropped down to view 
Quite an alteration 
in those parts since the night you and me 
camped there during round-up without a 
house anywheres in sight. There’s trouble 
bre wing down there in quantities.” 

‘Then how did you happen to leave‘ 
Cc arver inquired 

** Last night some unknown parties staged 
a midnight battle with the marshal’s posse 


| that’s guarding the relaid tracks, during 


which it’s reported that one of the posse 
Under 
cover of this ruckus some others succeeded 
in blowing up the bridge just south of town 
and traffic is once more suspended.” 

“And which side were you on?” 
asked. 

“IT eouldn’t hardly determine,”’ Bart 
confessed. ‘“‘] was maybe just a trifle lit.” 

“Be ing one of our leading lights in that 
respect,” said Carver, “I expect maybe 
you were.” 

“As near as I can make out I was on the 
Bart stated. ‘‘ Leastways 
I was in the powder squad that wrecked 


Carver 


| the bridge and the sheriff headed the party. 


My participation was accidental. I saw 


| Wellman and another man easing out of 
| town and I trailed them, 
| they touched off the charge, so you might 
| say I acted the réle of the passive specta- 


arriving just as 


tor. The whole town boiled out and we dis- 
I was dead 


but with the law on both sides I couldn't 
quite make out which one was proper, so 
I flitted.” 

“Any idea who led the fight against 
Mattison?” Carver asked. 

“Not a guess—unless it was Freel,”’ Bart 
denied. ‘He's Wellman’s head deputy and 
it might have been him, only I can’t some- 
way picture Freel as indulging in a fracas 
where other folks will be shooting back 


} at him.” 


“There’s quite a bunch of boys in the 
bunk house,” Carver said. “Right after 
breakfast I'll send over a bunch to help you 
start the house.” 

“Right after breakfast I'll be riding 
toward Caldwell,” said Bart. ‘In propor- 
tion to the way Oval Springs has growed 
I'd judge that Caldwell would be bigger 
than London by now.” 

Calawell has about a quarter the popu- 
” Carver 


“I'd as lief see a town that’s shrunk as 
Bart philosophically 


decided. ‘I’m not particular, and I'm 


| bound to find it filled with new interests. 


Just two days; then I'll be back.” 
In the early evening Carver mounted the 
cow trail that threaded the low dip in the 
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ridge between his place and Bart’s claim. 
As he topped it he could see Molly coming 
up the hill from the cabin. They frequently 
met here for a brief chat in the evenings. 

“You mustn’ t mind Bart’s rambling off 
for a few days,” he said as the girl joined 
him. ‘He's stayed with it in good shape 
and it’s only in the last week he’s been rest- 
less. He'll be back on the job in a day or 
two.” 

He allowed his gaze to drift across the 
broad acreage of plowed ground in the 
bottoms—his ground, seeded to winter 
wheat. 

“Eight hundred acres seeded to wheat,” 
he stated. “All put in by trading around. 
I’ve got considerable of a farm, but don’t 
own even one plow of my own—nor a drill. 
The grub-liners put up my fences and broke 
all my horses to work. So far I've worried 
along without much of an outlay of cash; 
not one cent paid out for labor. But I’m in 
debt somewhat for seed wheat and pro- 
visions to feed the bunk-house occupants 
that turn up every night.” 

He directed her gaze over the rich bottom 
land extending for five miles down the val- 
ley to a point where the little town of Alvin 
had come into being. 

“The best land in this whole country,” 
he stated. “‘ Every acre of it will bring from 
twelve to fifteen dollars the day a man gets 
his patent. I'll buy it up piece by piece, a 
quarter at a time, as fast as any party 
wants to sell; mortgage a part of it to buy 
more and turn back every dollar that 
comes off of it into more land. Some day 
I'll own all that lower valley with the Half 
Diamond H at the head of it, so we can look 
out across it all from the house. I'll follow 
the price up till it touches forty and then 
stop buying. Then there'll come a day when 
we can stand there at the old ranch house 
and know that every acre between it and 
the flourishing city of Alvin will be worth 
a hundred dollars flat.’ 

As he sketched his plans she could vision 
thousands of acres of ripening grain waving 
in the bottoms; the huge new barns of the 
Half Diamond H groaning with hay and 
forage crops for feeding the hundreds of 
sleek thoroughbred cattle with which the 
place was stocked. But all that was a mat- 
ter of the future, and the present was suffi- 
ciently amazing in itself 

A few months back she had resided in an 
isolated line camp on Turkey Creek, with 
no other habitation within a dozen miles 
Now she was blocked in on all sides by 
neighbors—Mrs. Cranston, the ample lady 
who resided on the next claim below Molly's; 
and her husband was not really a gloomy 
soul. He had merely been overanxious 
during the days preceding the run, har- 
assed by a haunting dread that he would 
not be successful in locating a home for his 
family. He was in reality a rather genial 
party, Molly had found. Then there was 
Mrs. Downing, the hysterical lady, who 
was not in the least hysterical but quite 
norma! since Molly had nursed her through 
an illness brought on by the excitement of 
the stampede; the Lees, with whom Mrs. 
Downing had been so anxious to neigh- 
bor, had proved to be delightful neighbors 
indeed. There was Orkstrom, the big Dane, 
whose wife toiled with him in the field; 
Arnold Crosby, fresh from school, who had 
brought his girl bride to share his little 
frame homestead shack; old Judd Arm- 
strong and his serene little mate. The whole 
countryside for miles around was peopled 
with a motley assortment, ranging from re- 
tired profe ssional men to foreigners who 
spoke scarcely a word of understandable 
English. 

*“You told me once the sort of quiet home 
life you pined for most,”’ he said, ‘“‘and I 
volunteered to set out in search of it. This 
is it, all round us, just as you pictured it to 
me on that day in Caldwell.” 

“Yes,” she said, “this is it—exactly 
what I’ve always been wanting.” 

She watched the smoke spirals rising 
from a hundred cabins; the stretches of 
black plowed ground inclosed by long lines 
of fence posts. Far down the valley the 
new buildings of Alvin showed as white 
spots in the waning light. The new school- 
house in the bottoms was nearly completed, 
the school in which Molly was to teach; 
all these evidences of an old civilization 
fastening upon a raw new country and lend- 
ing an air of permanency and peace. 

“We've found what we were looking 
for,”’ he said. ‘‘What more peaceful scene 
could one find?” 

But Molly, too, was aware of that vague 
rustle of unrest, even a froth of lawless- 
ness, that seemed to pervade it all; the 
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jobless cow hands riding their old domain; 
the bitter county-seat feuds in progress. 
Over the line in the territory two trains had 
been held up and looted. Banks in small 
towns along the southern fringe of Kansas 
had been subjected to a series of daring 
raids. The forces of the law were imper- 
fectly organized, frequently leagued with 
the Bang Many old-time riders of the 
unowned lands were living on claims, and 
their cabins were ever open for any of the 
boys who sought safety there. They asked 
no questions, these men, and answered 
none. The Osage Hills in the territory 
afforded a safe haven for those who were 
hard pressed, and the way of the trans- 
gressor was not difficult. The girl com- 
mented upon this to Carver. 

“That’s only the ghost of the old days 
hovering over the corpse of the unowned 
lands,” he said. ‘A passing phase. It’s 
only a froth, like bubbles and trash on the 
surface of a Ceep pond when it’s stirred by 
the wind.” 

He waved an arm toward the peaceful 
rural scene unrolling all around them. 

“All that is the solid, enduring part. 
That will last. The other is just the last 
feeble rustle of the tumbleweeds we're 
hearing now: 


“All tumbleweeds hail from nowhere, 
Their one favorite residence ; 
But all are bound for the same graveyard— 
Hung up in a barb-wire fence. 


“That’s the finish of all tumbleweeds, 
girl,” he said. ‘‘Soon or late they get 
crowded into some fence corner and their 
travels cease. Now me, I’m pocketed that 
way too; only I’ve taken root. Aren’t you 
about ready to come over and ride herd on 
me, sort of, and see that some strong breeze 
doesn’t uproot me and blow me off some- 
whe re?” 

“Not 
“I’m sorry. 


that, Don. I can’t,” she said. 
I want to go on just as I am 
for a while. It’s too perfect to disturb. 
You haven’t an idea how much I’m en- 
joying it, visiting round with Mrs. Down- 
ning, the Cranstons and the Lees and all 
the rest, exchanging recipes and listening 
to all the family woes and triumphs. You 
wouldn’t find much excitement in hearing 
for the fourth occasion just what a fright- 
ful time Johnny Downing had when he 
cut his first baby teeth; or about that his- 
torical event when Ella Cranston essayed 
her first barefooted venture outside and 
stepped on a hornet, and what a fearful 
expense it’s been to keep her in shoes ever 
since—just refuses to go barefooted even 
in summers since that day, Ella does. But 
I positively revel in all that. It’s been so 
long since l’'ve had many women friends. 
Id ton *t want to lose a minute of all this.” 
“T’d contract not to spoil it for you,” 
he offered. ‘You could go right on doing 
the same things you do now. Maybe I'd 
learn to tingle and thrill over Johnny’s 
teething myself. He set them in my thumb 
the last time I’m over at Downing’s, so I 
take it they all come through in good shape. 
Couldn’t you learn to be loving me just 
a trifle if you'd make a real earnest effort?” 

“A lot—without the least effort,’’ she 
frankly admitted. ‘‘ Don’t you know, Don, 
that every real woman is always just on the 
verge of loving some tumbleweed? She 
doesn’t have to try loving him, but to try 
and keep from it. That’s the difficult part.” 

“Then why not take the easy trail out?” 
he suggested. 

“All women lean toward the wild weeds— 
they’ve got that in them,” she said. “‘But 
the ones who listen to that call always pay 
in the end. Oh, I don’t mean that you’d 
ever do anything I'd be ashamed of,” 
she hastened to add. “You wouldn’t. It 
wouldn’t be distrust of you but fear for 
you that would be my lot if I let myself 
get to caring. Don’t you see? I’ve loved 
two tumbleweeds before now—dad and 
Bart—and I don’t feel quite up to loving a 
third. It’s a woman's portion to sit and 
wait for bad news. So let's go on just as 
we are.” 

Three wagons rolled up the valley and 
pulled into the Half Diamond H. 

“There comes Thanksgiving dinner, 
said Carver. ‘‘Old Nate was down with us 
overnight. Likely he knew that I couldn’t 
afford to feed the grub-liners indefinitely, 
so he said he’d ride down to Alvin and 
send up a bite for the boys. It appears like 
he’d sent it in tons; enough to run to next 
August. We'll be expecting you and Bart 
over for a turkey dinner tomorrow.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Continued from Page 32 


It was over Bert that I and Nicky had 
our first and only fight because a promise 
is a promise and | had made one to Bert 
and was going to keep it at any price. So 
as soon as Nicky had hired his space | 
wrote home to Bert 

‘Dear Bert,”’ I wrote. ‘‘ Well here I am 
a star, and I went you to take the first train 
out here and be still-camera man with this 
concern. Dear old Bert, I willsure be glad 
to see you, this is no joke Bert, but a real 
offer and I will see that you get the right 
sort of money. So come at once, but please 
do not tell pop one thing al me, but in 
closed find fifty dollar q which 
might lend him from yourself, see, because 
I know he needs it, but do not tell him 
you heard from me or where I am.” 

Well, when I had posted this letter and 
couldn’t get it back, I went and broke the 
news to Nicky, and right then we had this 
row I am telling you about. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was not going to 
nave any of that sort of thing on this lot?” 
Nicky shouted at me. “Didn't you agree 
to it?) That’s what ruins the picture busi 
ness. It’s an outrage, and I won’t stand 


vou 


for it 

‘Allright, go ahead and fire me!" 
“‘But Bert will make good, and a premise 
promise. If u don’t want me any 
d I can go back to Sil 
morning's 


I says 


is a 


more, Just Say 80, ar 


vercrown. Especially after the 
papers.” : 

Well, that was true enough. Because 
The Mischief Maker had been released in 
New York the week before and it turned out 
to be a ten-strike with fully nine of the strikes 
inmy favor. Heaven knows I hadn’t meant 
to do Trixie Trueman any dirt after all 
her kind generosity to me, but then, I 
couldn’t very well do myself a mean trick, 
either, and I had acted the very best I 
knew how in the piece. So when it come 
out that I had walked away with the pic- 

why it was not really my fault if I 
was so good All the papers without ex- 
ception had said I was a wonderful a 
and had a great future, and my mail was 
swamped with letters not alone from mil- 
liners, and so forth, but agencies and a 
couple of casting directors, and so naturally 
I felt I could stand on my own feet and that 
the shoe was the other foot, and so 
forth. But for all that I couldn’t scare 
Nicky or make him back down for 
minute even 

‘All right!’’ says he grimly. “Go or 
I'll let you out if you wish. Be« I won’ 
t who isn’t 


my lot 


ture, 


tress 


on 


aus 
have anybody o1 con 
tented.” 

“Oh, Nicky, I don’t really want 
I says weakly 
still-photographer 
fire the both of u 
on to you, Nicky, 

“Augh!”’ he 
walked away. 

But when Bert 
black ribband and nervous 
just the same as r, Nick i 
to thinking the same as I did, and soon we 
was all friends again 

Things was different about 
though it was not me hired him, but Johr 
Austin Nickolls his own self. Strick had 
been pretty good in The Mischief Maker, 
and this prince-charming part suited him 
first-rate. So Nicky signed him up quite 
uninfluenced by me, because all I had said 
to him was that Strick fed me well, and 
that he would be perfectly cast in the part, 
and that everybody else Nicky suggested 
made me nervous and I didn’t know could 
[ play opposite them, and a few little thing 
like that. Nicky listened while I pulled this 
line, smiling his sweet smile, and honest 
a person would of thought I was a puppy 
he was having a lot of patience awithy: or 
something, the way he waited until I got 
all through, just merely shaking his lion’ 
mane indulgently now and then 

““T don’t like that boy,” says he at last. 
“*T think he’s a bad actor.” 

“Oh, no, Nicky!” I says. 
derful actor, really, and he 
future!” 

*“You know what I mean perfectly well,” 
says Nicky. ‘“‘He can act adequately, and 
I’m going to hire him because he looks 
the part and has good legs. But he’s a 
hard-boiled ham and a pup and I don’t 
like him. He offends me. So does the 
smell of developing fluid, and I have to 
use both in this business. But I trust you 
will admit I don’t have to like "em—eh?” 


to go!” 
‘And if Bert ain’t the 
at the Brunton you can 
I wouldn't wish a clown 
you ought to know that!” 
still and 


best 


grunted, mad, 
howed up, long nose, 
eyeglasses, all 


eve come ar 


Strick, al 


He’s a won- 
has a great 


Well, naturally, I didn’t make any re- 
marks about that. I couldn't, somehow, 
because I liked Nicky, and although fond 
of Strick I couldn't prove that he was any 
saint. However, he was to be my leading 
juvenile, so I should worry! 

It ain’t often that a person finds heaven 
on earth, but these weeks of making Cin- 
derella come pretty near to being that, and 
I sure had a wonderful time, flying all over 
the country in my big white car, Stricky 
driving it for me practically every day, and 
on Sundays going with him and mommer 
and dear old Bert down to Riverside Inn 
for lunch, or the four of us loafing away the 
at the beach under bright umbrellas, 
meeting 

world, 


day 
wearing our bathing suits, 
everybody in the motion-picture 
and having a big time generally. 
Week days was different, though, and 
partially through mommer’s influence, but 
mostly of my own accord, there was no 
night life for me. Day after day I would 
work hard as I knew how for Nicky and his 
stake in me, but principally for my own 
art, and was never so happy asthen. Often 
evening I would come back to the 
after dinner and sit in with my 
while we worked the technical 
overtime, running the rushes over 
over, cutting, titling and criticizing 
Sometimes we would stay on until elever 
o'clock or later, and go home dead but 
happy, growing daily more sure that we 
was making one of the finest special fea 
tures that had ever been turned out. It 
was hard, and at times awful discouraging, 
what with difficulties coming up and ectera 
But in the main the stuff was good. We 
always sure of that, one 
I held up a burglar with a 


just 


of a 
studio 

director 
force 


ana 


was especially 


scene where 
revolver 

“Say listen, Nicky,” I 
‘I wouldn’t be surprised if some night | 
had to play that home 
There’s been a lot of burglaries out in our 
district lately, and I even heard one of the 
girls was held up In ner her 
diamonds taken away from her!" 

“Practically obliged to go home 
barrel, I Nicky. ‘Bette 
get yourself a gun, little Bonnie. It’s not 
a bad idea for two women alone in a house 
to have one handy, especially way out in 
those new developments.” 

“I think I'll just take the one I’m using 
in the picture home tonight,”’ I says, ‘“‘and 
borrow it until 1 can think to buy one.” 

“That’s a good hunch,” says Nicky. 
“Take it along. It happens to be my own, 
and you are welcome to it.” 

Well, I felt a lot easier at night after that, 
and if any burglar was one-half as scared 
of that gun as I was, well, they would let 
our house alone, that was a cinch! 
also had been worried over me being alor 
in the house with only 
was relieved when I told him about it 
Sunday afternoon. We was going 
the beach together, so naturally | 
but showed him where | 
the drawer of a Early Spani 
hen cabinet we had in our parlor 

that’s a pretty gun,” say 
“Look at that inlay, will you! Say 
Jonnie, is it practical?” 


Says one evening 


Same scene at 


car and had 


suppose,”” says 


mommer, 


take it, 
parked in 
kit 


“Gee, 


‘Sure,” I says. ‘“Didn’t you 
shooting blanks with it at old Joe 
burglar sequence?” 

‘This the same 
put it away in the drawer again. ‘Funny 
I didn’t notice it at the studio; it is cer. 
tainly some gun! I wish it was mine 
I wor of given it to him 
if I had owned it, because the way I felt 
towards Stricky by now, he could of had 
anything I owned just for the aski: t 
cluding myself. But he wasn’t the n 
ing kind, I knew that, while hoping 
time that he would change. And alt 

rtainly was with me, ar 

around a lot and ate practically ev 
at our house, and I went everywhere 
him, not a murmur about wedding 
had come from him so far. You know 
it is. If you like a person awful well 
can’t keep from showing it, the chan« 
they will like you all the less; the 
you advance the faster they retreat, a 
was getting so dizzy with loving him 
I couldn’t see straight any more 
was around. The situation was rapi 
getting Adele’s goat, and she used to h: 
a lot of crape about it. 

“Why Bonnie dearie, I can’t imagine 
what you see in him,” she says. ‘‘ That is, 


one says otri 


Vell of course 
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sweet 
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choice determines the ultimate cost—the ex 
tent of your comfort and saving, or loss and 
inconvenience, in the years to come. Ordinary 
pipe will usually require replacement twice 
during the life of one Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe installation. And each 
replacement costs as much as the original in- 
stallation—plus the additional expense of re 
moving the old pipe and ripping out and 
replacing walls and floors. 
The “Reading” the pipe that goes 
America’s beautiful homes, impressive hotels and great 
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Scuffs disappear when Barton’s 
Dyanshine Shoe Polish is used. 


Just an application now and 
then and the children’s shoes are 
fresh and bright. 

Don’t apply Dyanshine Shoe Polish 
every time you want little shoes to shine. 
Just a few strokes will bring back a 
bright luster again. 

Children like to do this themselves. 

You will be grateful for the trouble 
and effort this Double Service Sho« 
Polish will save. 

Remember to ask for Barton’s Dyan 
shine Shoe Polish. It is the original 
combination color restorer and shoe 
polish, 

There are fifty good shines in each 
bottle for only fifty cents. 


Barton's Dyanshine is available in 
Black, Cordowan Brown, Nut Brown, 
Light Tan, White Canvas, While Kid 
Cordovan Suéde, Walnut Suede, Black 
Suede and Cocoanut Suéde 
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| outside of his good looks. I think that 
| some day you will be sorry you know him. 
| Act with him if you must, but off the lot 

for heaven’s sake lay off him! Or mark my 
| words, you will regret it. I been in the 
| industry long enough to tell a bad young 
| man when I see one, and I'm telling you!” 

Well naturally, after the number of years 

| she had been a mother to all them many 

| daughters, mommer had ought to of known 

| better than to spring a line of that kind on 

| me, because like any other girl in love, the 

| more dirt was peddled to me about Strick, 
why the stronger I got for him. He was 
such a pleasure to look at, and why every- 
body should pick on him was more than I 
could tell, and I was as jealous as a cat if he 
so much as looked at anybody else. And 
give him things? Say, I'd of given Stricky 
anything in the world except footage in the 
camera! 

Of course when it come to holding the 
center of the lens I was as self-protective as 
any other going concern. And the author 
of the story, Mr. Harold Greyton, and me 
had considerably different views on the 
subject of what scenes I was to have, and 
how many. Nicky, thank the Lord, was 
with me, but between us Mr. Greyton had 
his hands full. 

These Greytons, for they was two of 
them, man and wife, were at this time the 
only flies in my rice pudding. I was sitting 
on the top of the world crowing, but when- 
ever either of them come on the lot I had to 
lay off. Not but that Mr. Greyton was 
always polite. He was, excepting of course 
when talking to Nicky about what Nicky 
was doing to his story. But as far as I per- 
sonally was concerned Mr. Greyton had 
the manner of a regular duke. That was 
what got my goat. 

For you see, up to the time the Greytons 
commenced overrunning our lot I thought 
I had a lot of class. Some dog I put on, 
and the very minute I come in contact 
with them people I seen that I had been 
bulling myself. I was inferior in social 
manners, and in my heart I realized it. I 
had for a moment supposed that because 
I was a star I was on the topside of things, 
but now I seen I was wrong. There was in 
pictures a social layer that I hadn’t even 
touched as yet—a class which spoke like 
Boston, dressed like New York and lived 
like Philadelphia. The women, like Trixie 
and some other prominent stars I had seen, 
wore only a little powder and no other 
make-up when off the lot; they spoke 
quiet and seldom; their cars was conserva- 
tive and no snap to them, but only a sort of 
appearance that made my big white boat 
al wrong somehow. What these folks did 

| outside of playing golf and riding horse- 
back, and maybe running a ranch back in 
the valley somewheres, I didn’t know. I 
was missing something, I wasn’t sure just 
what, but only that it was the real big-time 
performance and that it was going on be- 
hind closed doors. I might be a star, but I 
needed a lot of polishing up before I could 
shine properly among the gang the Grey- 
tons played with. 

Of course I got a certain line on what to 
do, just from hearing the Greytons talk. 
They, and even some of the big stars, read 
books and everything. Well, I could do 
that, and play golf, as well, if that would 
help on my refinement. So I got me a 
coupla books and a golf suit of black and 
white checks with knickers, and a set of 
clubs in a real genuine cowhide bag. But 
owning that cowhide was the nearest | 
come to any browsing on the green grass for 
a while, on account of working so hard. 

One thing that the big eggs was doing 
I could do, and that was to take a little of 
the course in diction that a young Harvard 
College boy was giving. He come to my 
Spanish Fandango one evening a week, and 
fed me the English language. It seems all 
the rich hams who had graduated to a 
butler and other high-class discomforts of 
refined living was also taking these lessons 
from him under the name of dramatic ex- 
pression, while what he was really doing 
was learning them to talk straight. But 
after two weeks I graduated of my own 
accord, and paid him for the course in full. 

“T tell you what, buddy,” I says to him, 
“‘T guess | have now learned enough accent 
to get me by during an introduction or a 
interview, or to enable me to floor any 
fresh female I may happen to run into, and 
that is all I need. Some day when I am 
less busy I may again try to pry off enough 
of a cure to keep me from having a relapse, 
but just now I got my art to think about.” 

You see I knew that I would get to the 
top more on my work than anything else, 
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and it was a healthy thing for me to realize 
in time I was not actually there yet by any 
means. And believe me, although climb 
as you may, there is always a higher place 
beyond, to any true artist. Meanwhile the 
Greytons continued to get my angora. 

As I have mentioned, I and he had dif- 
ferent ideas about the picture. There was 
a young boy’s part in it that had some good 
sequences, and I couldn't see why they 
should not be turned over to me. But it 
seems Mr. Greyton could see several mil- 
lion reasons why not, without even looking. 
Finally I went to Nicky about it, and 
Nicky just threw his hands in the air the 
very minute I started my line of argument. 

“Authors!” heroared likealion. ‘Don’t 
talk to me about authors! What does he 
know about a screen version of his story? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing! But can you 
make him believe that? I should say not! 
I’ve bought this story, and I'll do what I 
damn please with it!” 

“So you think I’m right, don’t you, 
Nicky?” I says. 

“Of course you are right!’’ he says. 
“What we are doing is putting a little pep 
and punch into his script. We've even 
had to change the plot. Say, the only plot 
that chap has is in the cemetery! And yet 
he yaps around here all day about ‘my 
story, my beautiful story.’ By heaven, 
when he sees this picture finished he won’t 
know he had anything to do with it. He 
won't even recognize it! And if we made 
it like his stuff the theater would be empty 
before the end of the second reel!” 

“What can you do about it, Nicky?” I 
says. ‘‘Can’t you chain him up or some- 
thing? He’s got us worried nearly to death 
sticking around the set all the time.” 

“Don't tell me!" says Nicky. 
noticed that quite plainly.” 

He got thoughtful for a moment, scratch- 
ing his curls in that funny way he had. 

“T’ve got it!’’ he says at last. “I'll give 
him an office! One with a desk in it and a 
big chair. Then he'll think he has to stay 
there or lose his dignity, and he can sit in it 
from now to Kingdom Come, keeping the 
furniture from running away, and other- 
wise elevating the motion pictures. That'll 
cage him!” 

And Mr. Author Greyton fell for it, too, 
just like Nicky had predicted. We gave 
him a little room in one of the main build- 
ings, hitched a typewriter in it, a roll-top 
desk, and a roll-back chair, and pretty 
nearly any time we passed the window we 
could see the author inside, using his desk 
for all it was worth. By which I mean to 
say his feet was on it, and he would be hard 
at work reading the sporting page of some 
newspaper. But it kept him off the lot. 

Well, struggling with authors and other 
trials, we still managed to get in consider- 
able work, making a million-dollar produc- 
tion for less than three hundred thousand 
dollars, or so it seemed around the fourth 
week. We was all rejoicing at how good 
things looked. Taking things by and large, 
they was about as large as anybody could 
desire. And then, like a delicious dessert 
at the end of a grand meal, I woke up one 
morning like Lord Byron, to find my pic- 
ture plastered all over Los Angeles and 
neighborhood. The Mischief Maker was to 
have its California opening at Greatman’s, 
and in spite of all mention to the contrary 
my name was on the sheets. The paper 
read like this: 


“T’ve 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER 
FEATURING 
TRIXIE TRUEMAN, GREGORY STRICKLAND 
BONNIE DELANE 
AND 
THE FAMOUS SILVERCROWN COLLIE 
FLUFF 


And there was me in every poster. And 
these posters sure was original, for the main 
one showed me with tangled curls and the 
bucket of suds, not beer but the kind that 
goes down the sink; my floor mop, my 
solemn admiring face turned sort of wor- 
shiping on Trixie in her grand furs, and 
Stricky standing by, slapping his riding 
breeches with a riding whip. 

I saw the first one when mommer asked 
me early in the morning would I please run 
down to the nearest market and get some 
butter for breakfast she had forgot it? 
And I had not wanted to go, but got out 
the bus and went because mommer had a 
way of being obeyed. And when I parked 
on Hollywood Boulevard there was a board 
fence next to the market, and here this 
fence was absolutely covered with me! 
Well how long I stayed parked there, 

(Continued on Page 81 
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Into your home He 
a wealth of 


HEN you reach the close of this paragraph, stop reading } anufacturing as v 


for a minute . . examine the room you are sitting in, that the du Pont Comr 
its furnishings and fittings then with that picture in your gether on 
mind, try to imagine the same room in your great-grandfather’s 
day .... (stop here .... and look... . and think!) 


‘ess . quite a difference, wasn’t there, in the two rooms? 

In yours are comforts and conveniences that your great-grand 

father never even wished for . . they were unthought of in 

his day. 

Thus came improv 

cles better Fabrik 

gage, binding books at scores of other u 
of the way in which du Pont Chemical E: 
different products for your use from simular | 


Commonplaces they are in your eyes, but in your great-grand 
father’s eyes . . . . miracles! Yet this wonderful change in lif 
has come only in this past century . . the century that has 
seen the Chemical Engineer take his rightful place in the world’s 
industries. For it is he who, more than any other, has wrought 
this difference in the surroundings of life and brought into your Thus came a complete lin 
home a wealth of comforts. for the deceration and pri 
: P ‘ furniture, «tc. Thu 
based upon the sam 


HE contributions cf the Chemical Engineers of the du Pont nd thus also came ma 

Company to the comforts and conveniences of today’s lift must have 
are a source of no little pride to us. 

()* all of thes 

The du Pont Company has from its very beginning been building J du Pont Ov ul 
upon the foundation of chemistry and has always been one of the they come to you tht 
country’s large employers of chemists. When the invention of 
dynamite and the appearance of other high explosives began to 
call for increasingly higher types of chemists, for men who knew 
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The Utility Wagon— Loads up to 2500 Ibs. A speed truck built entirely of 
truck parts, which offers greatest value in its field. Chassis price $1245. 
Bodies suitable for all truck needs. 








Cost *200 to *600 Less 








Low operation and maintenance cost are as distinc- 
tive in the Stewart as is the saving in purchase price. 
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There is a Stewart for every trucking requirement, 1); tol ston.  Equippedwith astake ody offersquality 
and because Stewarts so uniformly give the most satis- 

factory service their number constantly grows with 

large feet owners. Some firms operate as many as 

fifty. More than 200 industries use Stewarts. 


They are in use in +] different countries. Their repu- pe jd from $389 to $1910 loss than comparable 
e e ° were . . . trucks. Chassis price $1790 

tation is world wide. ‘Thousands are in daily use in all 

kinds of businesses and on farms. 


The first Stewart went into service in 1912. After ten 
years of service it is still in duty. 


Tell us your trucking requirement and we will send ark 5 com-0ih Gpeciel tah. Congpse shi quality 
free reports of Stewart users, showing they saved from seek > age cate 

*200 to *600.in first cost and are getting constant service 

at minimum cost for operation and maintenance. 


MOTOR CORP. 3% to4ton. Equipped with dump body. An ideal job 
for the coal trade. Has a price advantage over trucks 
of equal quality. Price $3190 
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(Continued from Page 78 

heaven only knows, but it’s a wonder a 
cop didn’t get after me. I just sat and 
looked at myself and looked and looked. 
Anybody would of thought they was no 
mirrors at home. And no regular art gal- 
lery ever gave me the kick that open-air 
Hollywood one did. 

Of course I even then knew them posters 
was not real art, because I had seen postals 
of the Sistine Madonna and the Broken 
Pitcher and Rheims Cathedral and so forth, 
pop having carried quite a line of them at 
Christmas time. And besides, these post- 
ers was interesting, which of course let 
them out of the art class. But art or none, 
sweet daddy, they looked good to me! 

Well, I rushed right home when I come 
out of my trance, but without the butter. 

“‘Mommer!”’ I shouted. “I’m going to 
be at Greatman’s, and they got me fea- 
tured!” 

Well mommer come out of the electric 
kitchen, which we had done perfect in the 
Late Los Angelean period because mommer 
refused to stand for anything antique in 
that direction; well she come out of ic with 
a bungalow apron on over her rich street 
clothes, and her cap over her perfectly 
waved hair, her face all glad and excited 
over my news. 

“*My Lord, ain’t that grand!” she says. 
“Bonnie dearie, we will of course have to 
give a big theater party the opening night!”’ 

Well, mommer knew 
the correct social ropes, 
so I not in the least re- 
luctantly consented, and 
we sure did have some 
party! Nicky asked the 
crowd over to his bunga- 
low at six o'clock for sand- 
wiches and cocktails, 
because it is really better 
form to see the first show, 
which starts at seven, and 
eat afterwards. 

There was Stricky and 
mommer and me and Bert 
and several others espe- 
cially interested, includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Greyton, 
all of us of course in full 
evening clothes and all 
our jewels. And when a 
little later we stood in line 
out on the sidewalk while 
Nicky bought a couple of 
yards of tickets I sure was 
proud of our appearance. 
And once inside, in our 
lounge, I kept on being 
proud, for even in that 
magnificent-lookir x 
bunch of people we stood 
out, 

They say that in the 
old days the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York 
City, on an opening night 
had the finest display of 
jewelry and dresses of any 
placein the country. Now 
of course tae opening 
night of a big feature fil- 
lum has that out-of-date 
opera stuff backed off the 
map. Picture people have 
jewels that really amount 
to something, and of 
course dressing is with 
them a part of their pro- 
fession. I felt sure that 
there had never been any- 
thing like the display at 
Greatman’s, pulled off at 
the little old Metropoli 
tan. And when I asked 
Mr. Greyton if that was 
the case, he says why cer ' 
tainly there was never 
anything like it at any 
opera he ever saw. 

Well sweet daddy, here I was not alone 
sitting in at one of the big social features, 
but featured at it! Pretty poor, I'll say 
not! And the picture went over big, those 
in the audience clapping when their friends 
showed on the screen, the same as the first 
entrance in a speaking theater, but in as 
intimate a tone as the home folks greeting 
friend daughter’s appearance on a Stone- 
wall Dramatic Club night. I hardly knew 
where I was, it was like a dream or 
something with Bert sitting one side of me, 
his glasses falling off his nose and saying 
“Immense! Immense!’’ just like the old 
days except for perfect evening clothes, and 
on my other side Mr. Greyton murmuring 
some polite dope once in a while. And then 


“AMuthorst"* He Roared Like a Lion. 
About a Screen Version of His Story 


during the intermission I caught sight of 
Mr. Silvercrown himself in a loge across 
the way. 

He had Trixie and Anita with him and a 
couple of johns, and for a minute I didn’t 
know would he bow or not. But he did, 
and not alone bowed but waved and smiled 
as well. Not so Trixie, but what could a 
person expect? I was all set for her to look 
the other way, because every time I had 
telephoned her lately she had been out, 
even when she answered the phone her- 
sell. 

How Benny Silvercrown would act had 
been doubtful up to then. Not that he 
especially cared about me, or so I then 
supposed, but everybody was talking of 
how hard he had taken Nickolls’ leaving 
him, so I thought maybe I would be in 
very wrong, too, on account of being with 
Nicky. But evidently I was on bowing 
terms, and so I bowed and smiled back, 
and folks in the audience looked, and 
some recognized me and there was actu- 
ally a little clapping, but I couldn’t of 
got up and bowed like mommer wanted 
me, to save my life. 

Well, the picture going over so big, we 
made a celebration of it, getting over to 
Marcel’s to dinner about quarter to ten 
o’clock, and dancing until closing, and 
when I got home I thought thank God 
I do not have to work tomorrow. Nicky 
will be making mob scenes and I can 


leep, and so fell into bed to dream, but 
never dreaming of what vuld | apper 


day 


When | woke up it was early afternoo 
and mommer was standing by 
cup of coffee and a bran biscuit, whic 
hearty meal was all she ever let me have 
for breakfast 

“Sorry I had to wake you up, Bonnis 
dear,’’ she says. ‘Sleep is so good for 
face. But Mr. Silvercrown telephoned he 
was running out to see you on important 
private business, and I think you better 
get up!” 

“Benny Silvercrown coming 
says. ‘‘What can he want!” 


here!” I 
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“I dunno!” says mommer. ‘But leave 
him come! They say you'd better be off 
with the old love before you're on with the 
new, but I always say, suppose you get off 
with the old, and then the new love don't 
come across?”’ 

“Oh, mommer, how you talk!” I say 
““T am going to stay with Nicky foreve 

But I scrambled out of the hay mighty 
pronto, just the same, and was barely ready 
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What Does He Knou 
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Mrs Delane, I want to t to M 





McFadden alone, if ju please he sa 
as he come it 

‘Oh, very well!’ ays mommer | am 
ure my daugh-ter Well, if you will 
ust excuse me, please, I got something to 
attend to upstairs!’’ And that is the near 
est to floored I ever seen mommer The 
minute the door was shut on her Benr 
come down to brass tack ] ild see he 


was dead seriou 
Miss Delane! 


you tied up to Nickolls for 


‘Look here 


“How long are 


“Three pictures,” I says 


‘Too many!” says he. “Break your 
contract and come back to us. IT'il give 
you double whatever he’s paying you!” 

Well, for a minute I thought he was 


cuckoo or something But Benny Silver 
crown was the least cuckoo man in Holly 
wood, anybody knew that. His eyes was 
like steel gimlets, and I felt as if he could 
see my backbone. Itsort of had mestopped, 
and for a minute I couldn't speak 
Not so Benr \ 
“Look here, Miss Bonnie, I am a 
man of few words,” he says I want 
you back. I'll pay to get you. The 
Mischief Maker will « lean up a couple 
of million or I don’t know this busi 
ness. Silvercrown Productions made 
that picture and made you. It is 
your duty to come back.” 
Well, that last brought medown to 
earth and I found my voice 
“No, Mr 
make that picture,” I says 
Austin Nickolls 
know he did 
he was sh voting it too 


Silvercrown, you did not 
John 
made it, and you 
You fought him while 
You held him 
up on the money end, you didn't 
believe in it, and you said so, real 
free. The picture made me, all right 
but it was Nicky made the picture 
and I'd never of been on the 
if it hadn't been for him, and I'll 
stick to him, you bet I will!” 

“So I didn’t make that picture 
eh?” says Silvercrown, never moving 
his sharp eyes from me 

“No!” I says hotly. “You ped 
dled somebody else’s brains, that's 

a eee 


screen 


} 
all 

Silvercrown got up and took his 
hat. Then he come and stood close 
to me 

“You are a good girl, Bonnie,"’ he 
says, “‘but you're a fool. However, 
I will take you back any time As 
for Nickolls " And when he says 
Nickolls, Gee how his map did change! 

““Nickolls!” he shouted, all the 
rage that had evidently been slowly 
cooking for weeks bursting out of him 
“T’ll break the idiot! 1 made that 
feller, 1 tell you. Took him when he 
was a mere nothing, a young kid 
tarving around town, glad to be as 
sistant camera man at fiity a week 
i trained him and saw he was a gen 
ius, gave him publicity, a big nams 
And now look what he 

You watch out and 


' 


eve rything ! 
done to me 


when the smash comes you'll be glad 
to jump from under, and jump my 
way!”’ 

“We can’t fail!” I sa Phi 
picture we are making is a great pi 
ture It'll go over big. You can't 
top it from sueceeding, Mr. Silver 


Can't I stop it, thoug! 
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{ with them words he 
out lamming the door behind 
and for a few minutes I listened to 
the roar of the big foreign car as it 
rumbled off down the street l wa 
haking with excitement ¢ 
1 l ue may te I wa al 
for I got the cucl 





nt I thought I mu 


it it me place else, and then Ir 


that was sure, she 
vas Loo ured of the 


i here Wi iy one 


blame tl ing 
other person 
knew I had it, and where I kept it 
And as | stood leanir g on the empty 
wondering, mommer’s voice 
lown the stairs 
Is Mr. Silvercrown gone?” she called 
“Say, Bonnie, I forgot to tell you W hile 
uu was asleep this morning Stricky come 
over and ate breakfast with me My! 
Won't he be surprised when he hears how 


Silvercrown was here!” 


x 
fe PPOSE it is the f pretty 
near ever honest working girl to have 


moving 





picture magnates fighting 
ind to be in the position where he ul 
purn the gold of any producer is enough 


to turn the head of a marble sta 
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© On which side will you stop? 


Dus OLD, OLD QUESTION of Good or Bad— Right or Wrong 
— Certainty or Doubt—comes up every time you stop to buy 


lubricating oil. 


Here are two common ways to ask for oil. 


September 9, 1922 


“GIVE MEACAN OF GARGOYLE 
MOBILOIL” because: 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 


but remember: 


l 


g out of 10 lubricating oils are mere by 
products of crude oil resulting from the 


manufacture of gasoline. 


“Oils” vary widely in quality, character, 
and body. Of 20 “quarts of oil” bought 
at random no two may be alike. 


\ given oil may be called “Light” by 
one dealer and “Medium” by another. 
“Light”, “medium”, and “heavy” are 
uncertain terms at best. 


“Quarts of oil” are often cheap products Se ad 4+ 


Thousands _ of 
sold at the same 
price as Gargoyle Mobuiloil. 


sold at quality prices. 


gallons of inferior oil are 


At least so% of all engine troubles are 


Srought on by tncorrect lubrication. 


Unsuitable ‘oil’ causes 
invites wear and 
carbon for 


poor compres 
sion—wastes gasoline 
excess! ve 


noise — encourages 


mation. 


> 


=> 


1 Gargoyle Mobiloil is manufactured by 


lubrication specialists from crude oils 
chosen for their lubricating qualities with 
out regard to their yield of gasoline. A 
\ ital difference. 

The absolute uniformity of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is maintained by painstaking 
manufacture and some 30 separate tests 
of each batch. 

The body of each grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is strictly fixed. Each grade is 
scientifically correct for the cars for which 
it 1s recommended. 


In Gargoyle Mobiloil you get the very 
highest quality oil at a fair price. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil minimizes repair bills. 
When used according to the Chart you 
can count upon full compression—full 
mileage from gasoline—less wear and 
and the greatest obtainable free- 
dom from carbon. 


noise 


There is only one prohtable thing to do with a bad habit. 


Warning: 


Don’t be misled by 
some similar sound- 
ing name. Look on 
the container for the 
correct name Mobil- 
oil (not Mobile) and 
forthered Gargoyle. 


Don’t believe false 
statementsthatsome 
other oil is identical 
with Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is made 
only by the Vacuum 
Oil Company in its 
own refineries, and 
is never sold under 
any other name. 


GARE 


obiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Replace it with a good one! 
Buy Gargoyle Mobiloil! 


“VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Chart available at all dealers. 





(Abbreviated Edition) 


— correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 


mercial cars are specihed in the Chart below 


»yle Mobiloil “A” 


Mobiloil Arctic 


How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloi! “BB” 
Chart: E. means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


recommended for summer 


} 


mendation should 
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Makes of Engines 


(recommendations shown separately for convenience) 
A] | | 
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Transmission and Differential: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C, 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
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W.LDOUGLAS | 
$556.57 &88, SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


W. L. DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUAR- 
ANTEED BY MORE THAN 40 YEARS’ 
EX PERIENCE IN MAKING FINESHOES | 


ihey are made of the 
best and finest leathers, 
by skilled shoemakers, 
ill working to make the 
best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 
fhe quality is unsur- 
passed. The smart 
styles are the leaders in 
the fashion centers of 
America. Only by ex- 
aminingthemcanyou 
appreciate their won- {— 
derful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot’ wl 
be bought elsewhere t)/ 

at anywhere near our 
prices. W. L. Douglas 

$7.00 and $8.00 shoes 

are exceptionally jfo) 
good values. SHO! 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of 
our 108 stores at factory cost. We do | 
not make one cent of profit until the 
are sold to you. It is worth 

for you to remember that 
you buy shoes at our stores | 


PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you 
live, shoe dealers can 
supply you with W.L. 
Douglas shoes. They 
| cost no more in San 
Francisco than they 
doin New York, Insist 
upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with 
the name and retail 
price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a 
substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order 
direct from the fac- 
tory and save money. 


“S700 e 


SHot 


IN OUALITY 
IN STYLI 
ALL AROUND 
FOR BOY 


shoes 
dollars 
when 


YOU 


Catalog Free 


| fall-guy in the first place. 


| that. 


| had by now got so used to her that she 


| something, 


| crown 


| day I shall lose you! 


| “Say! 


| estate 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 81) 

“But when I was Helen Murrell’smother,” 
says mommer, talking my position over, 
“T used to try and keep her head down to 
normal so’s she could buy her hats standard 
misses’ size. They say pride comes before a 
fall, but I always say not unless you are a 
Bonnie dearie, 
keep your heart humble!” 

Well, of course I loved mommer and all 
In fact I loved her so nearly like I 
would a real mother that I didn’t pay the 
attention to her good advice I might of. I 
was a 
part of the family, so to speak, so naturally 
what she said to me was for the most part 
like rolling stones off a duck’s back or 
what with things coming my 
way like they were. I don’t mean Silver- 
alone either, but presents, atten- 
tions and so forth, although of course Big 
Benny’s offer was the subject of consider- 
able conversation with us for a while. 

“Bonnie, little Bonnie, I suppose some 
" says Nickolls, half 
laughing, half in earnest, when I had told 


| him about it. 


“ 


I says. ‘‘How do you get 
that way? Not for any reason on earth! 
Say, Nicky, I'm nervous about Big Benny, 
though. He wouldn't actually try to hurt 
you, would he?”’ 

“Benny?” says Nickolls, shaking his 
lion’s head and roaring with laughter. 
That bird wouldn’t strike a flea for 
fear of scratching his diamond rings on it!’ 

Well, that idea comforted me a lot and 


Lose me?” 


| as time went along and nothing happened, 


why I kind of forgot just how rough my 
interview with Silvercrown had been. 
Every day brought the Cinderella picture 
nearer its finish, and on the side I was 
swamped by all these invitations I am tell- 
ing you about, including even one to dinner 
at the Greytons’, which was a dry affair, 
more ways than one, and they actually 
played charades after. A person might as 
well of been back home in Stonewall! 

Of all the presents which perfect stran- 
gers commenced sending me for as a rule 
advertising purposes, but mutually so, the 
one which give me the biggest kick was not 
a case of homemade hooch of which Axel 
was the proud author, but a flock of real 
that was wished on me by a hot 
A-1 livewire real-estate development com- 
pany. The goof which had this bright idea 


| of giving me it had a mind trimmed with 


saxophones, a suit you could of played 


| several kinds of games on, and other out- 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
1S YOUR PROTECTION © 
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W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
anf) a 55 Spark St, Bro ‘kton, Mass. 
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Hi ARMER? S CEY L ON TEA 


“Seidom, if ever, will you find the delicate 
i flavor, the natural fr agrance, the smoothness, 
q you'll enjoy in Harmer’s tea. This is real 
Ceylon — choice young leaves and shoots 
vw high in the Namunukulukande 
a brews over 600 cups per 
lly imported and direct to 


tea, $3.50 «@ Ib., six tbs. $20 prepaid anywhere 


Portland, Ore. 


Carnegie Avenue 


' ts grow 
». This fine t 
sent connotl- 


Hoaace P. Mager, Importer, 761 Clackamas St 


ward and visible signs of pep and enter- 
prise. But there was nothing to laugh at 
in the deed he brought me. 

The day he packed it around we was all 
seated at the luncheon table in my dressing- 
room bungalow over to the studio— Bert, 
mommer, Trixie, who was now suddenly 
speaking to me again since | was out of 
Silvercrown for good and all, Axel, who 
had a heavy part in our picture, for he was 
driving the coach which dissolved into a 
pumpkin and back again, and we had a 
trained white rat doubling for him in the 
pumpkin footage. Well anyways, Axel was 
there, Stricky, of course, and one or two 
others, all crowded around the two-by-four 
table, having the usual picture actor's 
menu of cigarettes, black coffee and lettuce 
salad without oil, when in comes this bird 
Al Something and says the Arroyo del Rey 
Real Estate Company was opening up a 
new high-class residence district and with 
their compliments presented me with a lot 
in it. It seemed this development was out 
on the Someplace, and was certainly fast- 
growing because it already had one house 
and a real-estate office on it, which only 
left a thousand acres to be sold into hundred- 
foot lots, or bigger. 

Well at first of course we all thought this 
bird Al must be kidding, because out in 
Southern California a development of that 
or any other kind is liable to become a 
thriving city by the same month next year, 
and a piece of property in one is a real 
sure-enough present, no fooling! But no, 
he meant it, and the gift was not a ordinary 
lot, but a five-acre ranch with a house on it. 

“It’s a cute little Mission-style two- 
room bungalow, Miss Delane,”’ says this 
Al, “with old vines on it, and real old 
trees--must be eight or ten years old, some 
of those trees. And there is a fine little 
olive orchard planted to the one side of 


| the house!”’ 


*“Good land!” says mommer, seizing the 
deed to this property and smelling of it, 
and she come pretty near biting it, even, 
to make sure it was real. “What on earth 


| does Bonnie have to do to get this, dear 


EVENING POST 


Mr. A!? My little daughter is so young 
only sixteen—that I prefer to do all the 
talking for her!” 

“*She doesn’t have to do a thing, not one 
thing, for it, Mrs. Delane,’’ says this bird, 
which his name ought to of been Ernest. 
“The only idea is this: We would like to 
use her name as being the first one to buy 
out there, and the privilege to print her 
picture, see? And say that she intends to 
work the ranch herself, see? And allow us 
to get some pictures of her doing it, picking 
the fruit or something, see?”’ 

“‘Say,’’ says Rolfie, who was there too— 
say, we could play that up fine, Bonnie. 
You 


It’s a new publicity line for us as well. 
in overalls. Great stuff!” 

“Immense, simply immense!” says Bert. 
“T will make some wonderful stills of her 
plucking her crops of olives. Immense!” 

“Oh, dear, but when you get through 
taking those stills, which it’s the truth you 
could make them better right here on the 
lot,” says I, affecting languor, ‘“‘what’ll I 
do with the blame place, outside of paying 
taxes on it? 

“Now you hush, Bonnie dearie,’’ says 
mommer hastily. ‘‘ You never can tell but 
that a little place like that may come in 
handy. Obey your mommer now, and take 
the deed.” 

So I reluctantly took it and then this 
Al, he took his hat and his departure, and 
a lucky thing for me, too, because even a 
talented actress like myself can only regis- 
ter an expression for just about so long, and 
I had pretty near run out of boredom before 
I finally reached for the papers and he for 
his Kelly. And then sweet daddy, but I'll 
say we held some celebration when his 
back was turned, and shook hands with 
ourselves generally, especially Stricky, who 
kept telling me he had always known I 
would make good and so forth. 

But it wasn’t until a week later when 
we was through working, for the picture 
was finished and Nickolls was by then doing 
the final titling, that Stricky says to me he 
would drive me out and we would go and 
see my new property. 

Ain’t it a strange thing the way a perfect 
day comes to a person every once in a while 
for no particular reason, but is just a gift 
out of a clear heaven, so to speak? Often 
a person will get such a day when they 
least deserve it, and always when they 
least expect it. Sometimes I think God 
deliberately gives folks hours like that to 
keep them going. Not that I was having 
a hard life, or that I needed dispensations, 
but you get me. Fine as things was with 
me, there is always a fly in anybody's 
ointment, even if they have put it there 
themselves, and my fly was that I was not 
sure of Stricky’s love for me. 

I never felt like I had him cinched, on 
account of him passing by all mention of 
getting married, and so forth. And this 
uncertain feeling often made me unhappy, 
especially if I woke up and thought of it in 
the night. 

But this day when Stricky drove me out 
in my car to the Arroyo del Rey Develop- 
ment, I did feel sure of him. Not that he 
proposed, but I just felt confident and 
serene. He was kind and sweet and acted 
awfully devoted, the day itself was extra 
fine even for California, the road a good 
one the whole ways, and we had one of 
them feathery, golden times as per see 
above. Even the property, when we at 
last got there, was a pleasant surprise. 

The land had once been a big failure of 
aranch. I guess it was located too near the 

vater, or something, but anyways, the only 
trees that was any good were those around 
my house, which was as yet the only house 
there and it had evidently been the one the 
rancher failed in. It was sort of a failure 
itself, too, but it give me a grand feeling to 
own it, even after I had eat a ripe olive off 
the tree which is a mistake to do, for 
strangely enough they do not get the very 
necessary pickling until after they are re- 
moved from their native branches. 

Well, after we had looked thorough at 
the house and the view, which view in- 
cluded the brand-new Spanish-type real- 
estate office on the main four corners, why 
we climbed back into the bus and Stricky 
took me down to Riverside to a wonderful 
open-air hotel which was kept by a sort of 
Dago, I guess. At least I know Stricky 
says we was served by Al Fresco or some- 
thing, but it was good eating, and we come 
back home after taking our time, kidding, 
laughing, and so on, and I floating on air 
generally, perfectly gloriously happy when 
I reached the house and was seized upon 
by mommer. 


September 9,1922 


‘Good land, child,’”’ says she, ‘‘do you 
realize that this is Saturday night, and you 
are giving a dinner at the Ambassador? 
When do you think you are going to dress?” 

“Right now!” I says, nearly knocked 
cuckoo, because I nel entirely forgotten 
this party! And I was not alone giving it, 
but it was my first real important one, and 
Stricky had talked me into trying it as a 
celebration of the Cinderella picture being 
done. 

‘Say listen!’’ says Stricky, on our front 
step. “‘Do you mind if I don’t call for you, 
but meet you at the hotel instead?” 

“Why no!” says I. ‘‘It would be better, 
maybe. The table is in mommer’s name. 
See you at 7:30.” 

“All right, so long!”’ says he. And I 
watched him swing away down the street, 
flecking his cane in that snappy way of 
his, my heart fairly following along after 
him, and mommer unable to drag me in while 
he remained in sight. If I had known what 
was to happen a few short hours later, 
would I have felt like that? Sweet daddy, 
I would not say so! 

Well, as I am telling you, the first Nick- 
olls superproduction, Alias Cinderella, was 
now all made, and it was a bear. The 
photography was something grand, for Joe, 
our camera man, knew all his work, and 
beside, Nicky had made him use one of 
these angora lenses that make everything 
long-haired-looking. It was the very latest 
in art-photography, without a doubt. The 
building had all been a success, especially 
our million-dollar collapsible medieval cas- 
tle set, which had actually cost three 
thousand dollars in money but good taste 
had raised the value like I said. The 
tumes was wonderful, and the direction 
the best that Nicky had done as yet, which 
all the trade admitted was going some. 

When it come to the acting, why it is 
difficult for me to say anything on account 
of how I do despise a star which thinks 
they are the whole cheese and takes all the 
credit. So I will merely pass along the 
remarks of others, which were universally 
to the effect that fine as the pictures was, 
it would of been nothing without me. 

Everybody on our corner of the Brunton 
lot was perfectly contented with the result 
of our first effort, as were also all friends 
and relations and outsiders who had been 
sneaked in against the rules to see it. It 
was a haymaker, without a doubt, and 
there was no nervousness about whether 
the distributors would take it or not. All 
that remained was to show it to them, 
watch ’em drop dead, and when they re 
covered, accept their check and commence 
work on the next story. 

Well this being how things were, why 
naturally it seemed a good time for me to 
burst upon society with my initiation blow- 
out as you might call it, and so I had in- 
vited all who had been good to me, but for 
Hollywood it was not such a mixed crowd, 
at that. 

When I and mommer entered the gay 
coconut room in plenty of time to receive 
our guests, it sure was some sight to be 
hold. I was in the most wonderful mood 
and also a quiet little dress of peach-colored 
spangles and a green ostrich fan, very girlish 
and modest, while mommer wore gray satin. 

Well didn’t I just hate having the head 
captain bow me to my prominent table and 
all? I sure got a big kick out of it, even al- 
though the eats was going to be ten a cover. 
And pretty soon our guests commenced 
arriving, and other people also, and when I 
looked around I thought, well Wallace Reid 
may be at the next table and Chaplin just 
beyond, but I’m not so poor off myself, and 
closer to the dancing floor, at that! Also I 
had with me the Greytons, and Jack Blum 
and his Leghorn, and both of the Truemans, 
Slim Rolf and Bert of course, and that 
Barred Rock chicken friend of Blum’s for 
Axel. I had also invited Major McGee that 
used to bawl me out about my make-up 
when I was a mere extra, and didn’t I rub 
that in, just! Sweet daddy! Very refined, 
I was, of course, but quite unmistakable. 

Besides these real distinguished-looking 
guests of mine there was yet to come two 
which was the most important to me, the 
great John Austin Nickolls himself, and 
my Stricky, who was scheduled to pack in 
the cocktails. Their vacant chairs made the 
whole table look empty to my eyes, and as 
the long minutes slipped by without them 
showing, the evening commenced to go 
sour for me. Maybe you know the feeling 
I had, talking to the ones at the table, 
laughing like a automat, and craning my 
neck and eyes both towards the door all 

(Centinued on Page 86) 
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LPTHOUGH 


naught on the subject, it is a 


history saith 


safe surmise that Mare Antony, 
not being unobservant of maidenly 
charms, was first attracted to the 
fair daughter of the Ptolemies bya 
Heeting glimpse of her shapely 
ankles. Even in those days, cen- 
turies before Ziegteld, the Mery p- 
tian ladies who topped the society 
columns inthe daily Papyrus must 
have known the lure of lovely 
tarsi. 

It is an open secret, of course, 
today. One goes to the Follies quite 
as much to marvel at the ensemble 
of trim and nimble ankles as to 
hear the syncopated ballads which 
Gallagher and Shean render so 
expertly. 

On the sidewalks of the city, up- 
and-down Main Street, where’er 
milady walks, eyes pay constant 
tribute to the slender, graceful 
ankle. If one is so fortunate as to 
boast a well-modeled pair she can 
accentuate their beauty by care 
fully chosen stockings and should 
never, never! mar their gentle curv- 
ing by crooked, ungainly seams. 
And, even if one’s ankles are not 
quite perfection, one may still 


make amends by avoiding crooked 
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seams, wearing Burson stockings, 
which fit perfectly and have no 
seams whatever to annoy the eve. 

Fo 


to observe the fact that a stocking 


who of you has failed 
seam seldom runs straight up the 
back ot the stocking? It is easily 
verified if you still doubt thi 
statement. Just notice next time 
you are walking on a busy street 
No matter how impeccably dressed 
adam Or Madew may be 
otherwise, the wind will whip 
skirts, and wind whipped skirts will 


I here 


is no help for it but Burson. 


pull stocking seams awry. 


handed 


W he n the 


Seams, vou know, are 
down from the day: 


were a necessary expedient to 


make stockings fit a little bette: 


Burson has done aw ay with the 


by perfecting a 


that fashions stock 


need tor seam 


knitting proce 


invs right on the loom, so that 


they contorm perfec tly to the 
natural curves of the leg. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
the while, my heart giving a jump every 
time a handsome man showed up between 
the hat-check boys, only to sink again when 
it turned out to be merely Doug Fairbanks 
The waiters served the soup 


cocktails, and then, just as I had about 


| decided Stricky was dying of an accident 


in some hospital, I seen him come in the 
door 

At the sight a sweet feeling of sudden 
ease and relief come over me, and then as 


| he approached a cold hand clutched my 


heart, for Stricky was drunk as a fool, and 
he had Anita Lauber with him. 

Now I had on purpose not asked Anita 
to my party. I just couldn’t, somehow, 
out of respect to what Mrs. Greyton, who 
was certainly a perfect lady, might feel. 
Also somewhat on account of my own self. 
It is hard to write a crabby thing like that. 
I don’t know what it was, New England or 
something, but I couldn’t help feeling that 
way, and any intelligent public will under- 
stand. I was fond of Anita and would not 
of gone back on her in any jam she might 
be in and so forth. But asking her to my 
party was entirely different and I had not 
done it. 

However, there she was, both she and 
Strick as wet as a bootlegger with seven- 
legged boots, and what was I to do? Some- 
how or other I kept my face, even when 
Stricky took the place beside me which I 
had meant for Nickolls, and put Anita 
next to him. 

Sick? Sweet daddy! Terrible thoughts 
commenced racing through my head, and 
yet I had to keep smiling! Where had these 
two been? How come they was together? 
So this was why Strick had excused himself 
from escorting me and mommer over to 
the hotel--he had planned all along to 
bring her! It was like knives going through 
me, these thoughts was. I could not eat. 
I sat there in the middle of the enormous 
gay room with its lights and music and 
laughing voices, a regular dumb-bell. 

“Say listen!’ says Stricky to me in a 
thick voice. ‘‘Ain’t you glad to see your 
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“Hello, Anita,’’ I says over his body, 
and wishing it was his dead one. ‘“‘Have 
you got your stage make-up on, dear?”’ 

“Oh, Bonnie darling, how bad you look 
tonight!” says she. ‘“‘Ain’t you feeling 
well, dear? I think it was so sweet of 
Stricky to insist on me coming to his party.” 

So that was it! His party! Fora minute 
I felt I couldn’t bear it, and I turned to 
him in a sharp undertone. 

“Gregory Strickland, how dared you!” 
I says. 

“Say listen!” says Stricky roughly. ‘‘You 
shut up! You make me sick, Bonnie. I’m 
through, and if you pull any nonsense about 
it I’ll start something, see?”’ 

He made a swift gesture to his hip and 
I saw that what he had there was not the 
conventional flask, but a gun—my gun, or, 
rather, Nickolls’. Then he turned his 
shoulder and started talking to Anita in a 
whisper, swaying. A new, strange, horrible 


| Man. 


For a moment my head kind of swam. 
If he had actually pulled the gun I could 
not of been more terrified. I had been 
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morally sure that Stricky had that gun, but 
not actually. And now it was, a positive 
fact that Stricky was, among other things, a 
thief. 

The fact of his dishonesty was the least 
of my worries right then, however, because 
what might he not do with the revolver in 
a drunken fit? If only I could get it away 
from him! If only Nicky would show, 
perhaps he would be able to help, would 
know what to do. But for some reason 
Nickolls didn’t turn up. Twice I sent the 
captain out looking for him, but it was no 
good. He wasn’t at his home, either, be- 
cause I got Bert to phone. 

How I ever got through the rest of that 
horrible evening is a wonder to me yet. I 
guess a person who is pinned down under a 
car in a railroad accident must have about 
the same sensations as I underwent. But I 
talked and my guests talked and we even 
laughed, I can’t imagine at what! And then 
at last thank heaven it was time to go home 
Somebody says come on let us all go over 
to John’s place it is after one and all the 
other joints will be closed. 

But going to John’s place would of been 
one too many for me, so I crocheted a gag 
about well home was still open and 1 be- 
lieved I would go there, so finally I was 
able to shake the bunch, and mommer and 
I got in a taxi and started for home. 

In the cab I reached blindly for mom- 
mer’s hand and found it and held it tight, 
sitting stiff and silent in the dark, my love 
all turned rancid but my pride and vanity 
laid open to the raw. Through the thick 
soft darkness mommer’s voice kept burst 
ing out every little while, like lightning 

“The brute!” she says. ‘“*The hound! 
What did I tell you about him, Bonnie 
dearie? Didn't I always say he was a cheap 
good-for-nothing ham? And a dirty low- 
life? I knew it, Bonnie dearie, I just knew 
it and I always did say so! Now don’t you 
grieve over him, honey, he ain't worth it 
You know they say love is of man’s life a 
thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence. 
But I always say if that was so no woman 
would live to be over sixteen!”’ 

For the first time her voice couldn’t 
touch nor comfort me. I felt transported 
into a new strange world. Why, everything 
had been strange all evening! There was 
me a hostess to top circles of picture people, 
to begin with. That wasn’t normal. Then 
there was also me on the edge of being a 
well-known star and already announced as 
such. That couldn’t of been true, either! 
Or me riding home with a mother of my 
own to a beautiful home of my own. No, no! 
Small wonder the thing went and crashed! 
It all had ought to of been a dream, a beau- 
tiful dream too good to last. Yet here I 
actually was, riding in the taxi with mom- 
mer, her strong clasp crushing my diamond 
ring into my flesh, my expensive dress 
heavy and soft against my knees, my wrap 
warm and perfumed about my face and 
shoulders. Yes, it was real! I was Bonnie 
Delane, the Nickolls star, going home to 
my lovely house. The only lie, the only 
untrue thing was Stricky and his ghastly 
behavior. 

It seemed a thousand years before the 
taxi reached our district and when at last it 
did and stopped in front of our place I got 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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the tribe of Mexican Indians 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

out, still in my sick dream, and stood help- 
lessly beside mommer while she paid the 
driver off, I staring at the house meanwhile 
and dimly realizing there was something 
wrong with it, but not what. Mommer 
made it clear, however, the very minute 
she turned her attention towards it. 

“My land, Bonnie!”’ says she. ‘ Did you 
leave all them lights burning when we 
come out?” 

“Why,” says I, stupidly blinking at the 
place, ‘‘I did not! At least I don’t remem- 
ber. But I certainly think they was all 
turned off!” 

Well the house was lighted from parlor 
to attic. Every window was glowing and in 
many of them the sha¢+s not even pulled 
down. The porch light was on, too, and for 
just a moment a person couldn’t help but 
wonder if maybe the place was on fire. 
But it was just the lights, as we could right 
away see. 

“Do you suppose we been robbed?”’ I 
says as we hurried up the path. ‘And they 
left them burning?” 

“‘Not a chance!”’ says mommer, panting 
along beside me. ‘Californians are pretty 
good advertisers, I will admit, but I don’t 
hardly think even Californian burglars 
would go that far!” 

“But who could it be at this hour?’ 
says I. ““Oh, mommer, I’m sure something 
more is wrong!” 

“‘Don’t be a nitwit, honey!’ says Adele 
‘Here, let me open the door! Maybe I did 
leave them lights on, though itain’t like me!” 

Well mommer took the key from my 
hand, but it seemed she didn’t need it. For 
although the door was shut, it opened the 
minute she give it a touch, and we went in, 
shaking like a loose-leaf date book or some- 
thing. 

Inside, on our Early Spanish combina- 
tion hatrack and umbrella stand which I 
had got to keep my golf sticks in, was a 
strange hat and coat—a man’s. They was 
thrown down on it any old which-way, and 
beside them was a bundle done up partly in 
brown and partially in newspaper, and the 
fortunately dead butt of a cigar was resting 
on the newel post of the staircase right at 
the feet of the Milo Venus I kept there 

*Well!”’ says mommer. “If it’s a bur- 
glar he must of concluded we was in Hono- 
lulu at the very nearest!’ 

“It’s no burglar, mommer,” I says, my 
heart beating with a queer conviction that 
something was about to land on my shoul- 
ders. And just as I says that a funny sound 
come from the direction of the parlor 

We stood still as stone looking at each 
other intensely, and pretty soon it come 
again. It was a snore; a loud, firm, healthy 
snore, nothing more nor less; a practiced, 
customary snore, and there was something 
familiar about it to me. Right away I come 
to life and started to investigate, cutting 
across the hall in not over two jumps, pull 
Ing the parlor portieres to one side And 
there sprawled in one of my blue velvet 
Spanish chairs, his boots off and on the 
hearth, his stocking feet crossed peacefully 
upon my new phonograph lamp, was pop! 

““My land!” says Adele’s voice in a 
frightened whisper behind me. ‘‘Who ever 
would of thought it possible a person could 
sleep in one of them chairs!” 

“Sweet daddy!”’ says I aloud 

At the sound of my voice pop come to, 
yawning and rousing himself with a shake 
like a big dog, just in the old way, and also 
in the old way taking my exclamation to 
himself as a well-deserved warm welcome. 

j-hi!”’ says he, bringing his feet down 
off the phonograph with asoft heavy thump. 
“Yes, Bonnie darlin’, 'tis your sweet daddy 
himself, come all the way from the East to 
find his little girl!” 

6: ” says mommer. 
Delane, never tell me that is your father 

“*That’s the idea I was brought up with,”’ 
I says briefly. ‘‘Although how he’s traced 
me out is more than I can tell you; or how 
he got into my house, either!” 

By this time pop had not alone put down 
his feet but stood upon them, twitching his 
baggy trousers down, and running his fin 
gers like a comb through his mop of yellow 
hair. I had kind of forgotten how hand- 
some pop was, but being reminded of it by 
suddenly seeing him this way didn’t bring 
any enthusiasm with it, somehow All I 
could think of was bad pennies and returr 
able cats, and so forth, and I begun to feel 
as mad as anything 

“Sure I got in by picking the lock,”’ says 
pop, smiling good-naturedly. “A very 
simple lock ye have, Bonnie darlin’, for one 
that’s fitted odd keys to people’s trunks a 
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good part of his life. Aren’t ye going to 
give your poor old father a greeting at all?” 

“Yes, pop!’’ I says, going over and let- 
ting him kiss me on the cheek but not 
returning it. 

‘‘And who is this handsome lady?”’ says 
pop then, one arm around my waist, look- 
ing at Adele and smiling his very best 

Adele blushed under it, but looked as 
pleased as an old fool, and of course I re 
membered my good manners, stunned as 

was, and at once made them acquainted 

“Why this is mommer, pop,” I says 
And then the minute it was out I just stood 
there staring like a dumb-bell 

“The hell you say!” says my father, his 
jaw dropping and for once in his life all the 
wind taken out of him. Then he recovered 
himself and a twinkle come into his eye 
“Sure and I always was the lucky man!” 
says he. 

“The impudence!”’ says Adele with a 
snort, taking offense at once ‘Bonnie 
Delane—I-—er—MecFadden, I think that 
if you was going to ask this--this person 
here, you might at least of told me in ad- 
vance so’s I could move my trunk out of 
the way!” 

**Adele!”’ I says, leaving pop cold, and 
running to her in terror. ‘“‘What are you 
talking about? I didn’t know he was com- 
ing any more than the man in the moon! 
And you will move out of this house over 
my dead body only! Now for heaven sake, 
let’s sit down, all of us, and find out where 
we are.” 

Well we did that, mommer on the settle, 
but looking far from it, pop slumping right 
back into the least uncomfortable chair in 
the room, and myself perched upon the 
edge of the refractory table, that being the 
way I felt, and for a minute all we done 
was to sit glaring at each other like we 
didn’t know who ought to start something, 
but each of us feeling perfectly willing to 
be elected. The problem was really mine, 
however, so I eracked the ice 

“Well, pop!”’ I says. ‘“‘Will you please 
tell me how you come to find out about 
where was I, and everything?” 

““And where would I find that out except 
by the newspapers?”’ he demanded 

“But the Delane!”’ I says. ‘‘How did 
you know beyond that?” 

“Well, it’s a wise father who knows his 
own child from a picture in the news- 
papers,” Says pop. ~ But they been full of 
you, Bonnie darling, and it’s proud your 
old pop has been to point them out You're 
a smart girl, Bonnie, and I always said ye 
had the great talent!” 

“Yeh, you proved quite some picker, 
pop!” says I. “I suppose I might of known 
the papers would let you on. But how did 
you get the money to come out, and why 
in the world did you do it?” 

“Hush now, Bonnie!” Says pop, very 
sweet and pathetic. “Sure I got to th 
ing of you out here all by your lone and 
you the young and handsome girl that you 
are, and it worried me, how there would be 
nobody to advise you about your money 
and so forth. So I sold the 
here I am, and mighty glad 

“You sold the shop!” I 
pop, who would buy it, wit! 











gage on it 


“Well to tell the trut! 





exactly,” says he. “‘ Bushwell, l 
foreclosed on me at last the 
laugh on him in the end, f just dis 

wo hur 


posed of the entire contents for t 
dred and fifty cash money.” 

“But, pop!’’ I says, feeling like I must 
be in a dream. ‘‘ How about the big house? 
Who will look after it for Mr. Sherrill now 
that you are gone?” 

“Why, daughter dear, the house can’t 
run away, can it?” pop asked, kind of 
mildly indignant as if I was to blame It’ 
stood there many a year, and will i 
more, l’m thinking. I just turned the ke 
in it, and brought the key along.” 

“Oh my heaven!” 1 says with a gr 





‘I thought you would leart ense of 
responsibility if you was lef elf 
And look at you!” 

“There now, dearie!’’ says pop I have 
certainly learned my responsibility. I come 





to see clear as day how I been negle 
ind that I should come out and n 
age your affairs, no matter how much w 
it involves. What was my little | 
compared to yours? Tell me that!’ 
“Your duty was right there at the Sher 
rill house!” I snapped. “‘ And you know it 
‘Why, daughter!” says pop, ope 
his blue eyes very wide in that way he had 
like a hurt child. “‘Why, daughter, sure 


you wouldn't have me a janitor, while you 
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was a well-known actress? It would hurt 
your position!” 
“Oh, dear, I suppose it w ild!”’ I says 
} 








helplessly ‘Somehow, p 1 alwa 
got a answer. But if you think you have 
come out here to live on me you can make 
a retake. Nothing doing 
“IT was thinking I might goin the moving 
pictures myself,’ says po] The iy a lot 
of easy money can be picked up in then 
And now will you explain who is my charm 
y f er there with the frow 
t become he prett { ‘ 
t i ur ning to t! and 
1 her ! ilder more toward 
he frow me off, I iced 
a I Ur t ly 1 er 
I have ever had. She has done everything 
in the world for me that six ordinary ones 


might of, and I love her a lot 
to have a mother out here, and she is n 
and nothing will make me give her uy 
name is Mrs. Delane.” 

“Madame!” says pop, going up to Adele 
and making her a sweeping bow, “madame, 
I am proud to meet the beautiful mother of 
my—of—er—a charming daughter. Con 
sidering we have her common, so to 
speak, I hope you won't mind our getting 
acquainted,” 

“Sit down, do!” says Adele “And 
don’t be such aclown. There is no camera 
on us, Mr. McFadden, and you can act 
natural, unless of course you was born that 
way.” 
“No matter what way I was born, dear 
Mrs. Delane,”’ says pop, “I would gladly 
try to make meself over to suit your re 
quirements.” 

“Well!” says Adele. “I must say that 
never before in all my experience as a 
mother have I been up against anything 
like this. They say truth is stranger than 
fiction, but I always say it might be if you 
could tell them apart!” 

“‘Now, mommer!”’ I says, “don’t you 
get excited, dear. I know I should of told 
you about pop before, but I was kind of 





lot ] 


trying to let him slip my 





“But I am in a reai on!” 
says mommer unhappu 1 can’t stay ir 
this house if he doe I’m not a married 


woman.” 
“What!” says pop. “Holy cats!” 


not going to live here wit! 














him,” J > went on, ignoring ! remar}h 
“What will folks say? There’s your poppe 
and there’s your mommer! A fine mess!” 

“T'll say she’s right, pop,’”’ I admitted 

idl “What'll we do? Before l 
answer, let me again remark that Adele 
ind me will sta yret he And what i 
further, I t intend to support you 

Of course not!’ 1ys pop read ] t 
how can I get wor it here in th t ye 
place where nobody knows me What 

uu suggest, Bonnie dear?” 

Well, when pop pulled that old familiar 
line ill I had to do was close my eye ind 
I ild sme tne rned beef ibbage 
i! { t paseme r tener of tne id She rill 
house back tonewall. I had actuall 

grab ft ld of n pangied eve g dre 
to make sure it was not n ¥ ghar house 
Nrapper rhere me er me d 
n ation of being merely poy di 
a young thing accustomed to mindit 
and to taking the raw end of it for him 

Was I to be n own he r was he t 
drag me ba to chudnood i me mys 
teriou nister wa and make me |} 
slavey again? That was the yw que 
Although there Na { me A ] é 
on the subject, the battle between the t 
of 4 I hit l t t I 1 it i 
most see it It wa t ( i A ‘ 
wa Ve g and £ ve | 
nea crowded the eT iu { 

And then a i ‘ | y | 
I ild feel } I 
glad that I wa { t 
1 wa idde ) é 
vil t I 17 ‘ 

+ to hit i } ‘ e tw t ma 
hye y tear f tu it é A j 

< i V é iuse ft 
Va i at ot gene mia 

re Va I dre i 
opened I ( which had t t 
bee j i shut I t ‘ po} 
ind 8} e, | ect al ease 

I } 4 ist what é 
pop! iysI,sr g You t like 
working the picture It wful hard 
really. You better ranch it 

“How’s tl , he 

Well, | i beaut ttle olive 
mil on Gs valk I, “and I 
rive it to 1 free ear There 
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ring trees on it, and the life 
ld be ideal.’”’ 


ew be 





quite a 
wou 


‘Why, that’s so!" says pop enthusias 











tically. “I always did fancy I'd make a 
fine landowner And all you have to do 
out 1 it and watch the 
iru grow ne me,”” 

Just that! iys I Here— I'll do it 
now, | led 1 will promise to move 
out there and start ) ra ching by noon 
tomorrow 

I went over to the juisition kitchen- 
cal et t ig out the deed of the 
Art le] pment property and 
ha te 

t says I I make it over to 
yu entire. Now you got a real chance to 
I ve what i are Ww Og 

Daughter dear! iys pop, taking the 
deed in one hand and my face in the other 
“Sure u're the finest a father ever 
had! I'll make a fortune off them trees 


you'll see, and you will never have to work, 


alter, the longe st day you live!” 

Well, I caught sight of Adeie’s face be- 
hind him, and if she wasn’t mugging! And 
the sentimental look she was registering 
had ought to of been preserved in a blue 
plush album with white forget-me-nots 
painted on it! So I played up to my audi- 
ence a little, kissed pop, and then we all 
made for the hay, pop commenting loudly 
on what a fine house I had, and so forth, 
as we went the rounds putting out the 
lights, which he had turned on in order to 
give it the thorough once-over while wait- 
ing for us. 

“T think, Bonnie honey,” says Adele in 
a whisper at the door of my room, “that 
your father is pretty near the finest-look ing 
man | ever seen. So distankay!”’ 

“Yes, he’s handsome,” I admitted wear 
ily. “If he was as hard-working as he is 
easy-looking he’d have old John D. bor 
rowing pennies off him.” 

“Well,” says Adele with a sentimental 
sigh, “‘I know they say handsome is as 
handsome does, but I always say, if you 
have two loaves, sell one, and buy white 
hyacinths to feed your soul.” 

With which she kissed me good night 
and left me to lock myself in my room, all 


the sorrow in the world rushing back ipon 
me. And as per usual, when I had pulled 
off a satisfactory cry I got up and tock a 


good look at the picture of Milton Sherrill 
which was on my mantelpiece 

I had made up to Milt for taking him off of 
my bureau, by blowing him to a real hand 
some art frame of Spanish leather, to match 
the Spanish house, and he had oc 
the center of this shelf ever since we got 
settled, with no competition in the line of 

















ornaments except a pair of purple china 
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Five-Passenger Sedan 


The admiration for the extraordinary beauty and 
grace of the good Maxwell has deepened, every- 
where, into sincere respect. 


This respect is based on practical experience with 
the sterling virtues which the good Maxwell is dis- 
Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc playing in every-day use, 


steel wheels, demountable at rim and at 
hub; drum type head and parking lamps; 


windshield cleaner; rear-view mirror; Every community nOW knows—through the med- 


dome and instrument board lights; 


Alemite lubrication ; motor-driven elec ium of the tens of thousands of owners of the new 


tric horn; unusually long springs ; deep, 


wide, roony seas; broadcloth wnbol = series —that the good Maxwell is all that its great 


stery; clutch and brake action, steering 


and gear shifting, remarkably easy, beauty promises. 


Not only in the thorough quality of its body-work 
and its fittings; but in the endurance, economy and 
comfort, the robust reliability and fine performance, 
which are unusual in the average car of its price. 


‘The Good 
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Four-Passenger Coupe’ 














On close inspection, the good Maxwell confirms and 
strengthens the first favorable impression conveyed 
by its beauty. 


The details of interior and exterior finish, fittings 
and trimmings plainly indicate the quality of cars far 
higher-priced—a height of quality obviously un- 4, csssai of se good Manvel 
usual in the Maxwell price-range. sand sdvanagd & i ret 


The upper part is hinged at the top: the 





lower part is hinged at the bottom 


Inside door handles, window lifters, and other metal One part or both can be opened for 


| parts are designed in excellent taste and beautifully poition by a ponitive edjustment 
finished. to p Paperens y * weal aiaieaal om 


In every particular, the good Maxwell reveals how 
much farther its manuiacturers have gone in in- 
corporating the fundamentals of greater value. 


Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit Maxwell Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor 
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Las-Stik Patch Mfg.Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


TAKES GUESS-WORK OUT 
OF RADIO 

1 by leading elec 

ilog by mail 6c. 


CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 


America’s Oldest Radio Set Makers 
135 Ma Mass 


Exclusive 
in Street, Camb no 
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Sweet and Clean 


e Hot 


BONNIE BRIAR 


BAUMER-WALDNER CO. 
G90 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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TINY SKIMS THE CREAM 


“I don’t know, Tiny. You're going to 
find this section of the country pretty well 
picked over. Harkness has some grand 
players. I heard a while ago he was dicker- 
ing with Swazey; you remember, the bird 
we saw playing ar at Albuquerque.” 

‘My boy,” said Travers solemnly, ‘‘I 
don’t care if Ajax he as all the bearcats in the 
Southwes t if 

‘There’s an if, is there? 

“Yes,” admitted Tiny, ‘‘there is, but it’s 
so small you couldn’t find it through the 
Lick telescope.” 

Red saw him off that night on the east- 
bound train For the next two weeks 
Stevens had a troublesome time. The town, 
with its money, was again 
loose and liberal with its 
the day of the game 


though close 
becoming high, 
baseball enthusiasm as 
neared 

The absence of Travers was resented and 
there was a strong impression, fathered, 
Red believed, by the Prestons, that Tiny 
had run away because of his failure to get 
together a good team. 

The assistant and acting manager said 
little, wore a discouraged look, and made 
frequent trips to Ajax, where he hung 
around the hotel and cigar stands and. per- 
mitted himself, with great reluctance, to 
be badgered into wagers. Fifteen days 
passed without a word from Tiny and 
though Red did not lose faith in his friend 
he began feeling that the if Travers had 
spoken of had at least become visible to 
the naked eye. 

That evening Stevens encountered the 
elder Preston at the hotel. 

“Do you expect Travers to return soon? 
asked Froglegs with a cold grin. 

‘‘Any day now,” was the prompt reply. 
“T heard from him this morning,”’ he lied 
glibly. 

‘*Where is he?” 

“He was at Las Vegas then.’ 

“H’m. You are quite sure he'll come 
back?” 

“What are 
Red 

‘You knew he 
didn’t you?” 

‘Yes. He told me. 

“That,” went on the banker, “repre- 
sented the last of his interests here.” 

‘You're wrong,”’ retorted Stevens. “He's 
very much interested in the baseball team.” 

‘Is he?” snapped Preston. ‘‘ Personally, 
I don’t think he intends to return.” 

“Don’t want to make a little bet 
do you?” 

‘I don’t bet.” 

‘Don’t, eh? Your son didn’t happen to 
leave any money laying around at Mur- 
phy ’s cigar store in Ajax, did he?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You mean to say,” 
“that my is ‘wagering money 
ball team of ours? 

‘That's exactly what I don’t mean. 
There ain’t no more sentiment about his 
betting than there is about your banking.” 

‘You're talking '" angrily. 
‘We ought to have a manager for the ball 
team who is on the ground.” 

“I'm acting.” 

“I don’t think you're qualified. We 
hardly know who you are. You've only 
been here a little over a year.’ 

‘Maybe I ain’t qualified,” retorted Red, 

“but I'm better qualified than your candi- 
date with his bets on 

‘I don’t know what. you're talking 
about,”’ cut in Froglegs, ‘“‘but you may rest 
assured that the Commercial Club will de- 
mand a strict accounting of the moneys 
subscribed.” 

*‘Moneys,”’ laughed Stevens “That 
tight-fisted gang of yours hasn’t come 
through with enough to buy a teddy bear 
for a gnat.”’ 

Preston snorted away. 

‘I wonder,”” muttered Red, “‘if the 
geezer hasn't sent a little money to 
himself.’’ 

An hour 


9 


you getting at?’’ demanded 


sold the Grayson tract, 


What of it?” 


on it, 


demanded Preston, 


son on this 


nonsense 


old 
Ajax 


from 


too 


later a telegram came 
Tiny: “In tomorrow. Everything 
lovely for words. Hock your other shirt 
and plunge. I’m broke.” 

Stebbins, of the Chilton Recorder, 
in as he was reading the message. 

“From Tiny?” asked the editor 

“Yeh. Home tomorrow.” 

“Lucky for him,” was the growling re- 
sponse. ‘I was just getting ready to tear 
the hide off of him.” 


came 


Continued from Page 15 


“Don't do it,” advised Red. “Got any 


money?” 

‘For what?” 

use y m going to send a little dough to Aji ix 
an d I'l] put some on Chilton for you.’ 

“Yes, you will not!” retorted the editor. 
‘You don’t expect that bunch of hams to 
win, do you?” 

‘They're giving five to two,” said Stev- 

“and I’ve got a hunch Tiny is bringing 


ens, 
some real McCoys with him. 

**Where’s he been?’”’ 
“All over,” 


moral 


was the vague 
cinch he’s 


response, 
got some 
Si Rob b, may be and Huth.” 
Red shrug ged 
‘Don’t want to take a chance, eh?” 

“Not on your life,”’ said Stebbins. 

‘Do me a favor?” asked Red. 

Huh?” 

“Write an article 
that Chilton has the 
in years and can’t possibly win; a 
gloomy article? 

“Tt’s already been written,’ returned 
Stebbins. ‘All it needs to set it off prop- 
erly is a black border.” 


for tomorrow saying 
rottenest ball team 
nice 


mr 
ITH wide startled eyes Red gazed 
dumbly at Tiny. ‘You haven’t gone 
plain crazy, have you?” 

“Do I look it?” smiled the other. 

“You look all right,’’ admitted Stevens, 
“but this’’—holding out the slip of paper 
Tiny had handed him—‘“‘it isn’t on the 
square, is it?”’ 

** Absolutely.” 

“What did it cost?” 

“Enough,” said Tiny. “All I got for the 
Grayson tract. I’m down to my last jit- 
ney, Red.” 

“Well, of all the loons!’ 

‘Don’t worry. I'll get 
interest.” 

“How? Betting?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘How you going to without money? 
Mine’s all tied up, and even if you had all 
you wanted you couldn’t place near enough 
to get even. You've just gone bats.”’ 

“*Red,” said Tiny, ‘I met a fellow on the 
train day before yesterday that showed me 
a funny stunt. Ever hear of geometrical 
progression?” 

“No,” growled Ste ovens, “* 
is he, a left-hander‘ 

‘A guy,”” went on Travers, ‘‘went to 
work for another lad this way. He was to 
get a cent the first day, two the next, four 
the next, then eight, and so on. Each day 
it was doubled. Know how much jack he 
was dragging down on the thirtieth day?” 

guess it runs up pretty fast that way. 
Ten dollars?’ 

Tiny laughed 

**Some rainy Thursday when you haven't 
anything else to do figure it out for yourself 
with a brand-new pencil.” 

“All right, but what the devil has this 
to do with Oh, look what the cat’s 
dragging in 

Preston was bowlegging his way to them. 
returned, have you?” he 


all back with 


I didn’t. What 


“So you've 
piped. 
‘**He thought you wasn’t coming back,” 
interiected Stevens 
‘Well,” said Tiny mournfully, ‘I might 
have stayed away for all the good I’ve done 
on my trip.” 
Red turned a quick glance toward him, 
but a quive by the heavy lids reassured him. 
‘Couldn’t you get any ball players?” 
demanded F roglegs. 
“Not one,” sighed Travers 
all over the but the only 
while have signed by Harkness. 
have to depend on the home boy 5. 
will suit you just fine, I suppose.”’ 
‘Well, hardly,” replied the banker. 
While I believe the practice of getting 
outside talent should be eliminated it is 
hardly reasonable to expect our Chilton 
young men to compete with a team made 
up of professionals. Didn’t you get any- 
body at all?” 
Tiny shook his head. 
**I couldn’t find anyone in Arizona worth 
having.” 
** How about the money we subscribed?” 
demanded Preston. 
‘Where do you get ‘the money 
in Red, ‘‘and where do you get the ‘we 
“We'll need all we have,” explained 
Travers, “to pay the boys here, and for 


“T chased 
ones worth 
We'll 
That 


state, 


heer 


"2?" cut 


Oo, 


September 9, 1922 


If there’s any left we'll 


” 


other expenses. 
return it to the subscribers. 

“Well,” said Froglegs briskly and with 
an unexpected smile, ‘‘maybe we won’t 
make such a bad showing, after all. Stevens 
here has gotten together a pretty good 
team and we have the advantage of playing 
on the home grounds. See you at the game 
tomorrow.” 

Tiny, puzzled, gazed after the departing 
figure. 

“Know what I think?” blurted Red. “I 
think the old gazook has sent some money 
to Ajax to bet against Chilton.” 

“Gad,” gasped Travers, “‘how 
he has!” 

“He expects to win double. If Chilton 
gets a good trimming he grabs off some 
dough and your job for his flat-headed 
kid.” He turned anxiously toward Tiny. 
“Those names are on the square, aren’t 
they?” 

The other nodded. 

‘Sure they won’t run out on you?’ 

“Sure. Not a chance of a thing going 
wrong. Listen, Red, this is your play to- 
morrow: Don’t say a word about what I’ve 
just told you. I’m going to Crandall in the 
morning and will bring the lads back with 
me about ten minutes before game time 
That’s where I’ve got ’em stached. You 
send your kids out in the field and let them 
practice just as if they were going to play. 
Ge t me?” 

““How about uniforms?’ 

““T got them made in Tucson. My end 
of it’s all fixed. Don’t worry. Allstraight?”’ 

““As far as I know,” said Red, ‘you 
haven’t come back.” 

“That’s the ticket.” 

Harkness arrived that 
large and noisy delegation 
Ajax. He encountered Tiny 
of the hotel. 

“Is what I hear true 
ing nothing but home lads’? 

Travers nodded glumly 

‘Not an outsider? 
pitch?” 

‘Lawson.” 

‘That kid!” exclaimed Harkness 

“Well, what else can I do?” snapped 
Tiny. ‘‘You’ve grabbed off everything in 
the neighborhood worth a whoop. We may 
surprise you, at that. Stevens tells me the 
boys are pretty good.” 

The — még ne laughed. 

“You'll be lucky if you get a man on 
base. How 0 Sheer a little wager, Tiny? We 
can’t let the horses go to the post without 
a little something on them. What?” 

“Well,” hesitated Travers, ‘I ~ 

“Oh, come on. Just a small one,” urged 
Harkness. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I'll 
bet you $500 even that we make 
in two innings than you folks 1 
gether.” 

‘No. I ir 

“What are you afraid of? 
$14,000 in your jeans.” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? Well, 
have a bet on the game I'll do this oo 
you: A dollar a run and double it. Like 
this: If Ajax has a two-run lead I owe you 
two dollars, three runs four dollars, four 
runs eight dollars, five runs sixteen dollars, 
and so on. See what I mean?’ 

“Yes,”’ said Harkness, trying hard to 
conceal his elation. 

““Are you on?” 

“Tf it’s the only way you'll bet,’’ was the 
cautious reply. It would never do to be 
overanxious. Tiny might become aware of 
the pit he was digging for himself 

“Of course,”” went on Travers, 
no way to put up money on a wage 
that. Suppose we just write it out 

“Just as you say. Your word's g 
with me, Tiny.” 

“*So is yours with me, but just to av 
a misunderstanding of the terms later.”’ 

“All right.” 

The agreement was duly drawn up and 
witnessed by the proprietor of the hotel 
Sol Eisman, the leading merchant of Chil- 
ton; and the mayor of Ajax, who happened 
to be standing around. 

Eisman made an effort to dissuade Tiny 

“Don’t be a fool,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know how money runs up when it’s 
doubled like that?” 

“It can’t be so mach,” 
“Sign it, Sol.” 

‘*Don’t forget to send over your line-up 
in the morning,’’ said Harkness just before 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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An immutable law of nature 


makes this vault 


protect permanently 


T is a never-changing law of nature 

that any space enclosed so that it 1s 
air-tight on top and sides can never be 
entered by water, even though the 
bottom is left open. 
This principle applied in the manufac 
ture of a grave vault provides a pro- 
tection that is as permanent as the 
law involved. The Clark Grave Vault 
with its perfectly constructed metal 
hood provides the enclosed space which 
can. never fill with water. This hood 
automatically locks to the base, pre 
venting illegal entry. 
There are no man-made seals to de 
teriorate. The heavy twelve gauge 
Keystone copper bearing steel is dou 
bly welded into one solid piece. It is 
not porous like brick, concrete or stone. 
After burial for more than 
years in water-soaked soils this vault 
is still giving perfect protection. Each 
Clark Grave Vault is accompanied by 
a written guaranty covering a period 
of fifty years. 
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air within keeps the 
water out. The hood . - , 
f the Clark Grave Leading funeral directors everywhere 
recognize the Clark Grave Vault as 
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Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
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they separated. 


| ranch in Texas. 


| native to that town. 





| thoughts flooded upon the captain. 


| town in Arizona for one game. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
“I'll have mine ready for 
you at ten. 

‘Mine’ll be over at the same time,” re- 
turned Tiny. “Read it and weep.” 


iv 

ARKNESS was chatting with Ben 
Fredericks, the actual manager of the 
Ajax team, when a letter was handed to him. 
Travers’ joke line-up,”” he commented, 
tearing open the envelope. ‘You sent 


ours over, didn’t you?” 


Fredericks nodded. 

‘*What’s the idea?” 

Harkness was laughing immoderately. 

“Joke line-up is right,” he said between 
chortles. “‘Tiny’s got his sense of humor 
left, anyway. Take a look. Some team, 
eh?” 

Fredericks glanced over the list handed 
to him, smiled and read aloud: “ Baran- 
ville, shortstop; Streaker, center field; 
Huth, left field; Stroh, third base; Trisler, 
first base; Thornsby, second base; Robb, 
right field; Chalk, catcher; Johnstone, 
pitcher; Alexis, pitcher; Nayes, pitcher.” 

“Well,” said the field manager, “you've 
got a flock of Smiths and Joneses on your 
line-up, so I guess he’s entitled to Robbs 
and Huths.” 

Harkness suddenly grew serious. 

“It isn’t possible, is it,”’ he asked, “that 
Travers could have gotten some of those 
big-leaguers? He had lots of money before 
he went on that trip.” 

“Not a chance,” was the soothing reply. 
“There's a rule against post-season games 
and barnstorming, and after what was 
handed to them big-leaguers last year they 
ain’t going to take any chance for the few 


| measly dollars that Tiny could have offered. 


Besides, I read where Robb had gone on a 
hunting trip and Streaker had gone to his 
He’s just kidding you.” 
“*T guess so.” 

Yet he was plainly relieved when he saw 
the Chilton town boys take the field for 
practice that afternoon. Despite the gen- 
eral feeling that Ajax would win easily the 
stands were packed long before game time. 
All Valechula County was out. Those who 
understood the game smiled or groaned, all 
depending on habitat, at the awkward un- 
finished work of the Chilton players com- 
pared with the snappy finished performance 
of Harkness’ drafted crew. 

There was hardly a man on the Ajax team 
Despite aliases the 
crowd could readily recognize from their 
published pictures Swazey, of Albuquerque; 
Hall, of Globe; Akins, of Tucson; and 
other Southwestern stars. 

Red Stevens was beginning to get fidgety. 
Ten minutes before game time, and still no 
sign of Tiny and his crew. Five minutes, 
and alarm seized upon him. — 

he 
train upon which the players were coming 
had been delayed. It had been wrecked. 
Tiny was crazy. It was absurd, anyhow, 


| the idea of Robb and Trisler and Thornsby 


and Johnstone coming to this jerkwater 
How had he 
ever permitted himself to be gulled by such 
Tiny’s eyes had looked queer, he 
remembered. 

Red groaned as he thought of the bets he 
had made. He not only had ruined himself 
but there was $600 of the town’s money he 
would be held responsible for. A sudden 
impulse seized him to rush upon the field 
and call the game off when a gesture from 
the umpire caught his eye. The game was 
about to begin. Stevens cast a final de- 
spairing look at the gate back of third, and 
then his heart thudded into his throat. The 


| big wooden door slowly swung open. En- 
| tered Tiny, 


followed by eleven men in sin- 
gle file. They were in uniform and across 
their breasts blazed the word Chilton. 

The crowds rose with a gasp and gazed 
toward the newcomers with dazed eyes and 
hanging jaws. 

“Get out!”’ shrieked Red to the Chilton 
players. ‘“‘Let someone play that can. 
There’s Huth!’’—as a big bulky figure filed 
by. “That little fellow’s Baranville.” 

“That looks like Huth,” frenzied 
shouted a fan in the first row of the see § 

“It is Huth!" retorted Stevens. ‘“‘And 
that’s Stroh and Trisler and Thornsby and 
Chalk and Johnstone. We'll show you hicks 
something! That’s Robb, over there.” 

Tiny was talking to the stunned umpire. 
From the massed fans came a babel of 
sounds. 

Shorty McKeough, hereditary announcer 
for Chilton, — forth with his mega- 

ick silence fell over the 
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stands. The truth would now be trumpeted 
forth. 

“Today ’s line-up,” beg an the c 
best big-league manner: “ Ajax— 
first; Smith, right; Jones, center; Thomas, 
short; Brown, third; Smith, left; Oster, 
second; Schmidt, catch; Talley, pitch.” 
dramatic pause. Then: ‘‘ Chilton—Baran- 
ville, short; Streaker, center; Huth, left; 
Stroh, third; Trisler, first; Thornsby, sec- 
ond; Robb, right; Chalk, catch; Johnstone, 
pitch. And, ladies and gentlemen,’”’ added 
the announcer in his loudest tones, “‘it’s on 
the square too.” 

Harkness standing by the railing near 
his pe gow bench seized the trembling 
hand of Fredericks. 

“Ts that them?” he gasped. 

I don’t know about all of them, but 
that’s Streaker and that’s Stroh and that’s 
Huth,” was the grim response. “Tiny’s 
sure slipped something over on us.” 

“TI thought you said there was a rule 
against —" 

“Barnstorming? There is, but they’re 
here. That’s a cinch. I don’t know how 
he pulled it off. Let’s ask him. Here he 
comes. 

Tiny came toward them just as the first 
Ajax batter took his stand at the plate. 

“* Congratulations,’ ’ said Harkness dryly. 
“May I ask —— 

“Anything you want,” grinned Travers. 
“‘Let’s first see if Johnstone can last through 
the inning.” 

It was probable that the smoke-ball king 
could. Frank cut a helpless figure before 
the dazzling shoots. Stage fright had 
robbed him even of what batting aptitude 
he had. He fanned miserably. The next 
man had a bit more luck. He managed to 
pop up a fly to Baranville. Jones struck 
out. 

Tiny turned to Harkness with a smile: 

“Pretty pitching, eh?’’ 

The other grunted something. 

“T think this is an outrage!"’ came a 
high-pitched voice from behind them. 

Travers turned. 

Preston was in the stand directly above 
the players’ bench. Both managers turned 
curious eyes on him. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” repeated Froglegs. 

“*Meaning what?” asked Tiny. 

“Meaning,” rasped the old man, “that 
I think it is a shame to spend our money 
hiring big-leaguers with Arizona money to 
humiliate an Arizona city! 

Travers and Harkness found themselves 
grinning at each other. The first shock 
over, the Ajax man’s gambling coolness had 
returned to him. 

“How much dough did you fellows put 
up?” he asked Preston. 

“Over a thousand dollars, anyhow.” 

“And you think that chicken feed got 
Robb and Streaker and the rest? I'll bet 
it took nearer twenty.’ 

He glanced toward Tiny, 
smiled. 

“T don’t ——”’ began Froglegs. 

“T put up the money,” cut in Harkness. 
“For Grayson’s tract,’’ he added briefly. 
“Come on, watch the game.” 

Let the sporting pages of the Daily Re- 
corder tell of the Chilton team’s half of the 
first: 


-aller in his 
Frank, 


who merely 


Baranville doubled. Streaker singled, scor- 
ing Baranville. Huth hit one over the railroad 
tracks fora homerun. Stroh bunted safely and 
went to second on a wild heave to first. Trisler 
walked and stole second while Stroh was pilfer 
ing third. Thornsby hit the first ball pitched for 
the circuit, scoring Stroh and Trisler ahead of 
him. Robb tripied and stole home while Talley 
was winding up. Chalk walked. Johnstone 
walked. Talley was taken out and Corcoran 
went in. Chalk scored ona wild pitch. Baran 
ville walked. Streaker tripled, Johnstone and 
Baranville scoring. Huth flew out, Streaker 
scoring. Stroh doubled. Trisler hit a home run 
over the fence in left, Stroh scoring in front of 
him. Thornsby doubled but was out trying 
to stretch it into three bases. Robb singled 
Chalk walked. Johnstone flew out. 

THIRTEEN RuNs, ELEVEN Hits, Two Errors. 


Harkness watched the massacre with 
tight lips and an assumed air of tolerant 
amusement. 

“Fair-hitting team, you have there,” he 
remarked 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tiny, ‘‘but they’!l im- 
prove as they get used to the pitching.” 

“How about our bet?”’ 

“Bet?” repeated Travers. “Oh, yes, we 
have a trifling wager, haven’t we?” 

“How about it?” demanded Harkness. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Does it stand?” 

“Of coursee Why not?” 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Big Business is Built 


: ; ies Ree Sia On Kreolite Floors 
Big Business ; icy 2 Ps a As the soil is the producing part of a farm, so the floor 


by . is the producing surface of every factory. 
Is Built On —_ a ‘ Kreolite Floors are laid with the tough end grain upper- 
hei 3 sg most. Once down, your flooring problems are permanently 
at an end. 
Kreolite Floors ' aed These blocks, protected from decay and wear, are the 
| foundation of successful production in all lines of business: 
, machine shops, foundries, warehouses, paper mills, tan- 
EEE ES MW a ’ 7 ot neries, roundhouses, stables, etc. 
Af A hg ‘ : Groaning loads simply compress the wood fibre, making 
, cdi od ie aot ~ . the blocks tougher and stronger. 
ce ee ie 7 7 i Through the Patented Grooves, the Kreolite Filler binds 
4. We Ae or oe the blocks together into a unit of strength, making a floor 
= , eM et pee LT, f that is warm, resilient and easy on workmen’s feet. Wear 
‘ at tear - heat —cold — moisture —acids-—-no matter what the 
need in your factory, Kreolite Floors meet it. 





You can resurface old or worn floors with Kreolite 
Blocks without interfering with production. 





Let our Kreolite factory engineers study your factory 
floor needs, gratis. Write for booklet. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“‘Well,”’ said the Ajax man grimly, “if 
the rest of the i innings are like the first there 
won't be enough money in the world to 
give you a day’s interest on your winnings. 

‘Does it double that fast?” 

“Quit stalling,” brusquely retorted 
Harkness. ‘You ain’t half the fool you 
look. Don’t you think we'd better get to- 
gether on a reasonable settlement now?”’ 

“Why, my team hasn't started yet,”’ said 
Tiny in a pained tone ‘Why should I?” 

“For the simple reason,”’ was the grim 
response, “‘that I can default if I want to. 
Then the score will be 9 to 0 in your favor, 
and I'll owe you exactly $256.” 

Travers smiled genially. 

“Sure, you can,” he said encouragingly. 
“Just say the word and I'll tip off the 
crowd. Of course they may tear you to 
pieces and throw your toes to the prairie 
dogs, but —— Shall I tell them?” 

Harkness glanced toward the shrieking 
stands and shook his head. 

“Never mind. I'll wait a few innings.” 

Ajax in the meantime had again gone 
out—one, two, three. Nayes was now pitch- 
ing for the local team and his underhand 
shoots were even more baffling than John- 

tone’s fast ones had been. It is doubtful 
if any of the visiting batters stood near 
enough to the plate to connect. Three 
home runs, four triples, a double and two 
ingles and some walks netted Chilton 
eleven more runs. 

{arkness had been figuring on the back 
of an envelope. 

“Know what I owe you now,” 
‘theoretically? 

‘A couple of thousand?” 

“Over eight million,’’ was 
response. 

“Really?” Tiny shrugged and walked 
over to where Stevens was standing near 
the Chilton bench. 

“Beautiful slaughter, isn’t it?” re- 
marked Red cheerfully. 

‘Having much trouble 
team?” asked Travers. 

“Not so far,” grinned the other. 
‘Streaker is a pretty good field captain 
I’m letting him run things, but Thomas just 
got a foul off Nayes and I’n 
him at any time.” 

Thomas struck out and the Chilton stars 
came in to bat. Streal r came over to Tiny. 

“Got enough run asked the fielder. 

“Not quite, There’s ly eight millior 
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1 likely to yank 

















dollars’ worth so far.” 

“Huh?” 

** About or five more will be about 
right,” Travers. “ Getting tired?”’ 


t isn’t that,’ returned Streaker, “but 
I know something about the weather in 
this section, and if that cloud up there” — 
he gazed toward the western sky —‘‘ doesn’t 
mean rain in a few minutes I’m greatly 
mistaken You don’t want the game 
called before it’ n, de tps 

‘I'll tell Susie we exclaimed 
Stevens. ‘‘He’s right, y. We'd better 
hustle lie There’s one more run any- 
how,” he added as Trisler hit a low drive 
over the fence Almost before Streaker 
could get in touch with the men Thornsby 
tripled and Robb hit anotl home ru 
Then to the is cre 
Nayes and Bar ville struck out in qui K 
succession 

The cl yu 1 lr the we { Wa growing I yyer 
and by the time Ajax got through with it 











half of the fourth it had assumed menacing 
proportions. 

**We can slow it up until the rain comes,’ 
hoarsely whispered Fredericks to Harkness. 

The latter shrugged. 

‘What good’ll that do?” 

““What good’ll it do?’’ repeated the cap- 
tain. “If four and a half innings aren't 
played there ain't no game. Tiny hired 
these birds for just one day, and it took all 
the jack he had to do that. Stevens told 
me. If we have to play it over again Chil- 
ton will have to use the town kids.” 

Harkness looked dubious. 

““No,” he said at length; 
glanced at the crowd. 

“Tt’ll be a cinch,” went on Fredericks. 
‘It’s going to rain in a couple of minutes. 
See, they’re striking out on purpose,”’ as 
Streaker swung at a high and wide one. 
‘All we got to do is have the catcher miss 
the third one all the time or throw it over 
the first baseman’s head.” 

‘Suppose the runner takes his time get- 
ting to first? 

“We can be just as slow as they are,” 
returned the other. ‘‘The worst that can 
happen is a forfeit of the game. If that 
happens the chances are that the official 
score will be 9 to 0. You can save yourself 
a lot of jack on your bet.” 

Harkness was silent 

‘All right,”’ he said suddenly. ‘‘See what 
you can do.” He held his hs and out, palm 
up. “‘Is that a drop of rain?” 

Fredericks made the test. 

‘No, but it will come down like hell in 
a few minutes.” 

He dashed off toward the diamond, 
whispered something to the catcher and 
went over to the bench. Huth was up. Two 
strikes had been called. The third ball 

vame straight over the plate. The batter 
swung a foot above it, dropped his club 
leisurely and 

‘Run!”’ came from the stands 

Huth glanced about, puzzled The 
catcher had missed the ball and was slowly 
going to the backstop after it. The batter 
ambled to first. He reached the bag about 
the time the ball came toward the base- 
man; toward him, but about six feet over 
his head. Huth meandered to second and 
sat on the bag. 

‘They’re wise,” 
Tiny. ‘I wis 

eS og hell !”’ 
at th: ky , 


“let it go.”” He 











whispered Streaker to 
h we'd ’a’ gotten busy earlier.” 
muttered Stevens. ‘‘ Look 
The ge hy anopy was grow- 
ing black and a light wind had sprung up. 
“Can we do anything?” 

“T think so. 

Stroh was walking toward the plate, 
swinging a pair of bats. At a motion from 
Streaker he came over to him. There was 
a short consultation. The third baseman 
nodded and took his place. He struck 
futilely at the first two balls just as Huth 
had done. On the next pitch he shortened 
his bat and popped a fly toward the first 
baseman. Streaker had played the psy- 
chological angle correctly. Frank ran in, 
caught the ball and threw quickly to 
second, doubling Huth, who was loafing a 
few feet from the bag. Instinct had been 
too much for Frank. 

‘You flat head!” shrieked Fredericks 
“You big hick! You’ve gummed the works 
vou nut ? 


or 1 
of the hapless player Harkness, leaning 


13 } 
against the tand, merely _ ed cyni il \ 
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The Chilton players dashed to their 
places in the field. A painful delay fol 
lowed, a tiresome wait, punctuated with 
boos and hisses from the stands and threats 
from the umpire, before Thomas could 
find a bat to suit him. Once at the plate, 
Alexis, who was now pitching, made short 
work of him. 

‘It’s raining,” g: Aspe od Stever 

‘So it is,” agreed Tiny calmly, as a drop 
hit the back of his neck, 
Ajax.” 

The next player took one strike, wa 





yanked, and another batter sent in \ 
second strike, and a third pinch-hitter ap- 
peared. 


The umpire then stopped the game and 
walked toward the plate. He motioned to 
Fredericks. 

‘I just want to tell you,” he shouted 
angrily, “‘that this game won't be called 
now if there’s a cloudburst and it rains fire 
and brimstone. Get me?” 

‘Working for Chilton,”’ sneered the Ajax 
manager 

**No,”’ was the retort; ‘“‘ working against 
a gang of poor losers with a yellow streak 
a yard wide. Play ball.” 

The drops were now fall 
fied frequency. Alexis finally accomplished 
the second out 

‘What’ll I do?”’ asked Smith, the last 
batter, as he moved toward the plate 

“Hit a homer over the fence,”’ snapped 
Fredericks. ‘“‘We're through.” 


Vv 





WO hours later Harkness joined Tiny 

in the hotel lobby. “Get over your 
we tting ? ?”’ grinned Travers 

‘Which one?” was the amiable response 
The gambler in the Ajax man was 
trol. “‘Want to talk business now? 

‘If you wish. Let’s go over there 


in con- 


he indicated an obscure corner—‘‘and t 
down.” 

“I figure,”’ said Harkness, ‘‘that you 
birds made twenty-seven rur I haver 


seen the official scorer but 
‘Twenty-seven’s right,”” returr 
‘However, one run 
make much difference 
**Doesn’t, eh? The de it doesn't 
Harkness took a slip of paper from his vest 
pocket. ‘‘Twenty-six equals $33,554,432; 


more or le lox 


twenty-seven, $67,108,864 A mere bag 
of shells, $33, 000,000.” 
“That much? id Tiny. ‘Well, it 





doesn’t make any Pl as far as we're 
concerned. I don’t expect to get either 
$33,000,000 or $67,000,000 out of you 
Harkness laughed. 
“That’s nice. I was getting ready to 
write a check. How’ll we square it?” 
‘You're willing to square it, are you?” 
“T’m no welsher,”’ was the retort, ‘‘and 
you know it. I admit I lost and * 
“Then listen,” interrupted Tiny. ‘‘ Here 
are my terms: It cost me $13,560 to bring 
that team here. I want that, to beg in with 
Then I want $11,000 more, the difference 
between what you paid me for the Grayson 
tract and what you know it to be worth. 
The on 
‘Twenty-five 
ed Harkne 


‘Just about that. Well?” 





thousand dollars,”’ mut- 


4 ght was the re ] i 
i ) } | f hat f 
hoe had bee ‘ her f ‘ 









‘There’s something else, too,” went on 
l'ravers 

“Oh, the devil 

‘Not mone | want you to an 
wgreement with me that neit Chilton 
nor Ajax will use outside talent in the base- 
ball games for a pe f five year Po be 
on the team ama ! t be a re 1e! I 
either town for at A ‘ 

‘Suit me,” wa ‘ esp ‘ 

Jasebhal getting ‘ eXm ve 
iuxu ior me 

‘Now uid Ti I'd to a you 
1 questior You i t bout 
inswering it. Did P bet a noney 
on Ajax?” 

I don't } w whether Froglegs d 
, we re} t th fh 
did He | tup with M I I | v 
tha ata 

tell ( mething nd 








wa 4 t r 
sonnae™ 

riny laughed 

‘I’m not sure whether there is « t it 
here are the fact in the case \ i 
Froglegs got under my skin | neer 
at the Chilton team and the way I w 
managing it. I just made up my mind to 
how you I ld get me real players.”’ 

‘You g tL t ttered Ha ‘ 

‘IT sold you the Gra tract for a song 
— on Pras ers, “and hit East wh 
the World § was on l used to know 
eth te of oud ve were l l'exas, and 
he helped me some. I went to the big bo 
up in Chic wo and told him w it | wanted, 
and also that the game here was for the 
benefit of an orphan a lur The L plece 
of bad luck for another fellow turned out 





to be a piece of good for me You reac 

Ot rt t 1dde blind 

Che other 

‘His famil was destitute I made a 
proposition to give $1000 to his wife and 
kids for every ball player I should be a 
lowed to take to Chilton for our benefit 
here. The double charit tunt pulled the 
t ior me “he players were gla 
their services for Thurston—he w 
popular, you know, and if ther r wa 
any rule agai! t barnstorming it w ulved 
for this occasion. I paid the ex ‘ 


; all there is t 

‘You pi ked the men?” 

Tiny nodded. 

“You're some picker.” 

‘T’ll tell Susie he is!” Red ined the 
pair ‘You darn near 
disease, though, 

til re 


‘My timing was a little bad idmitted 


when you did: how 


Travers ‘I had the men at ( 
a tire blew on us just outside of tov 
“I wish they'd all blown out,’’ muttered 


Harkness 
“No, vou don’t,” aid 


you enjoy eeing the bo perform? 
‘Yeh.” was the grudging ret ' 
not twenty-five thousand dollar vorth 


A sturdy figt ire emerged from the dir 
room and waved toward the group 





Just a minute, Stroke,"’ shouted Trav 
We're cor g | ’s Streake r 
ed 7 I r eb a little 
1 ‘ W t l l 
\ t ed H r 
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“A aim of saving work at every turn. of women. Just ‘ 
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Sue chewed some red paint from her pen 
and regarded him, scowling wonderfully. 
Some bright thing passed outside the one 
window and deflected shimmering ovals 
of light to her hard neck. She said, 
‘You awful like a calf.’ 

“Camellius George says there’s a woman 
goin’ to recite poetry up to the Springs 
tomorrow night i'll take you up in a 
sulky and yd 
vs yell like that! 
I can hear you!” 

“Well, you'll come? 

She nodded. Luther scratched both ears 
and slapped her back happily. Then he 
shot his light body through the window 
and walked over to the trough, whistling 
Camellius George was drinking from the 
tin cup at the spigot and made awful faces. 

**Ain’t I whistlin’ right, Camel- 
lius George?”’ 

His brother shook his head, paw 
ing the cobbles with one foot 
Luther sighed. He had been the 
best whistier about Grant's Head 
quarters. The deafness that shut 
off from him his sisters’ clamor 
and other tumults had yet its 
perched on the 
trough and cheered himself by re- 
porting, ‘ Well, Sue’s kind of givin’ 
down, Camellius George. She 
called me a calf.” 

His adviser hopped three times 
and nodded. Hesaid, ‘‘ Mis’ Grant 

tellin’ that skinny feller 
awful handsome you are, Luther 

“Well,” said Luther, “I am 
It’s a whoopin’ lot of good to me, 
ain’tit? Themen in 
our fam'ly got all the 
looks. Clara ain't 
bad lookin’, of 
course, and she 
dresses up fine. You 
and me got the best 
of it, though ae 
seemed rather unfair 
Women 

Men 
mused, 
that 


lookin’ 80 


I'm right where 


to his sisters 
needed looks 
didn't He 
“T don’t see 
Clara's 
tough.” 

‘Looks . ° ° 
worried,”’ Camellius 
George said indis- 
tinctly, through a 


"s 
his money 
round she likely is 
worried, Here's 
that Dallas woman 
comin’ with Mrs. 
Budd. Budd looks 
like he’s swallered a 
tub. I bet he has 
whalebones into his 
pants.” 

The jeweler 
amused him. He 
noted the group in 
the approaching car- 
riage, one of his best, 
and costing fifty cents an hour. 

Budd sat between his fat wife 
and the astonishing Dallas 
woman, and his white waist- 
coat projected remarkably 
above the belt. Luther thought 
him too strong a man for so 
much fat. He was, somehow, 
impressive. His whiskers made 
gray arcs on his cheeks, beginning as a mus 
tache and concluding at his ears. His hat, 
of bleached straw, rode between the tilted 
hats of the two gaudy women, whose neck 
laces sparkled immensely. Mrs. Budd was 
a bouncing jelly, but Miss Dallas, her hair 
a tomato of black braids above a painted 
face, had some firmness inside a gown of 
orange silk. A bare arm trailed on the guard 
and Luther counted five bracelets of gold. 

He beamed at his customers and told 
Camellius George, ‘Them women have 
enough gold on ‘em to sink a duck in 
still water. It’s prodijous. Hey, there’s 
Marty!”’ 

Martin Summer was idling from the 
shade of three locusts before the bank 
Some trim men of the Springs had got hold 
of him and were talking stocks of course. 
Luther walked down the roadway, with 
Camellius George at heel and arrived to 
ee Martin saying, treasury starts 


throwin’ 
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Continued from Page 13 


selling gold, the market’ll 
Grant hasn’t ordered a sale Gould 
and Jim Fisk control crops 
have to move.”’ The men all nodded with 
this air of wisdom that seemed, since his 
deafness, such a false thing Any fool 
could look wise. They tapped ash from 
their cigars and pursed varying Some- 
one had been drinking brandy and a fainter 


but 


lps 


Luther Regretted 
the Imei of 
Harness That 
Reigned 

in His Office 


sted 


flour 


smell of an unkt ntere 

Luther. Now 

ished a handkerchief soaked in violets 

the strangers took leave of Martin 

“Hey,” said Luther, “explain this here 

gold business to me.” 
Clara’s husband 


Wh HQuor 


a man with large ears 
| and 


gravely 


laughed and = slowly 
talked. Most of the words were clear, but 
Luther wallowed in terms that meant noth 
ing. If gold went higher a lot of men would 
be ruined. A person named Gould, often 
mentioned in newspapers, owned masses of 
gold. It was vexatious 

Luther expostulated, “‘There’s no sense 
in none of it! You come home and we'll 
buy a farm and raise horses.” 

Martin chuckled, his throat shaking a 
trifle, his lips just moving. Then they 
moved in a yell. His single hand shot 
against Luther's shoulder in a tremendous 
push. The boy went spinning and saw two 
bright hoofs fall, silently, on the cobbles as 
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a raw horse hitched to a 
kicking at flying harness in 
smashed vegetables. Women 
sidewalks. Camellius George 
a hitching block and 
soothing noises at the brute 
came, visibly swearing. 
crept under sweat again and the ‘ 
his blue shirt darkened. He had a feeling 
on his head The SKIT 
seemed to tingle in a curve 
as if a had 
struck it 
He walked about 
frothing animal 
to Martin Summer, “ 
you saved m\ 


nolselessi\ 
unt! li 
Luther s 


breast 


horseshoe 


the 


Martin snapped, gazing at 
the and among 
flooding boots He 
stooped and picked up a 
small leather box Ther 
he led Li across the 
street and up the sidewa! 
Luther’s legs moved 
queerly and Mart 
hugged his little 
saying, oat careful, 
brother. . C 
worries . . . lot of things car 
he uppen deaf boy.” 
‘I’m awful dam’ gra 
Marty!’ 
Martin Sumn 
reste har 
of his portico and a 
Budd. The jewel 
has he been here 
‘Budd? Air 
a picture? Him 
and that Dallas gir 
first of August.” 
Martin wante 
other guests at 
Hotel were civil 
Luther « 
over and wat 
that the Budds ar 
were more stared 
talked to Marti: 
said, “Thought 
tress in a sumn 
pretty be nat 
Lor gb 
places. 2 


cobbles 
ither 


arm a 


lara 


d his one 


alled Cam 


Ime 


Broadw: ay 
‘Ain't 
Martin Summer pri 
“Old 
on Broad Street,’ 
The breeze beginning rippl 
sleeve. Luther stared after 
stared at Camellius George 
ing his triumph mode stly 
‘You was right,”’ said L 
Dallas is a actress. I called } 
the wrong place, for once.” 
Camellius flushed and said 
was right too. It’s t 
bein’ her sister 
and thus proved his 
Luther’s judgment ‘ 
moved and let him fir 
cigar after supper in the ston 
their house. The girls foug] 
and-gold band. Emma bik 
and Luther bade C 
lock her in the woodshed. 
in Camellius George's trouse 
peared in full vigor on Summer 
fighting a red-haired Moravia 
Luther walked down to call on Clara. 
‘You're prob’ bly the helibitinest 
sance in Pennsylvania,” Li 
guiding her homeward 
that he could not know what 
saying to make his grooms who 
the trough in the 
Grosscup scolding his cook in the kitchen 
he said, “Hey, Sue! You somethin’ 
with this here thing. I got to go see Clara.” 
Sue rubbed back her hair and took pos- 
of Emma. She had marvelous 
arms, when she put on a short-sleeved 
dress. Muscles whirled under the white 
surface as she shook Emma and then, by 
some process of female guile, kissed her 
Emma at once wept on Sue’s bosom. 
Continued on Page 103) 
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qi Virgin Wool—that’s 
it the answer! 


|. ean parents are confronted with the boys’ clothes 
problem. How to combine good style and long wear 
at a moderate price is the ever recurring question. 


But here is your answer this year: 


See the Jacobs Oregon City mackinaws and overcoats for 
boys and youths. Examine the staunch virgin wool fab- 
rics, woven on our own looms. Virgin wool is new wool, 
just as it comes from the sheep’s back, never used or worked 
before. ‘‘All wool’”’ is often misleading—it does not necessarily 
mean pure virgin wool. Your merchant can tell you why. 


Your boy will like the style of our mackinaws and over- 
coats. Big roll or convertible collars, muff or patch pockets, 
inverted back pleats, a smart buttoned belt. 


The virgin wool warmth will protect against cold and 
weather! Our garments withstand hard wear—they hold 
their shape. New wool, with all its strength and vitality— 
that’s the secret! 


You can obtain genuine Oregon City virgin wool fabrics 
only in products bearing the Jacobs Oregon City label. Look 
for it! Moderate prices. Our booklet, in colors, ‘‘ Loomcraft 
That Has Lasted,”’ sent upon request. 
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Sue chewed some red paint from her pen 
and regarded him, scowling wonderfully. 
Some bright thing passed outside the one 
window and deflected shimmering ovals 
of light to her hard neck She said, 
‘You awful like a calf.” 

““Camellius George says there’s a woman 
goin’ to recite poetry up to the Springs 
tomorrow night. I'll take you up in a 
sulky and 

es yell like that! I’m right where 
I can hear you!” 

“Well, you'll come?” 

She nodded. Luther scratched both ears 
and slapped her back happily. Then he 
shot his light body through the window 
and walked over to the trough, whistling 
Camellius George was drinking from the 
tin cup at the spigot and made awful faces. 

“Ain't I whistlin’ right, Camel- 
lius George?”’ 

His brother shook his head, paw- 
ing the cobbles with one foot 
Luther sighed. He had been the 
best whistler about Grant’s Head 
quarters. The deafness that shut 
off from him his sisters’ clamor 
and other tumults had yet its 
drawbacks. He perched on the 
trough and cheered himself by re 
porting, ‘ Well, Sue’s kind of givin’ 
down, Camellius George. She 
called me a calf.” 

His adviser hopped three times 
and nodded. Hesaid, ‘* Mis’ Grant 
, tellin’ that skinny feller 
awful handsome you are, Luther.” 

“Well,” said Luther, “I am 
It’s a whoopin’ lot of good to me, 
ain’tit? The men in 
our fam'ly got all the 
looks. Clara ain't 
bad lookin’, of 
course, and she 
dresses up fine. You 
and me got the best 
of it, though.” It 


| seemed rather unfair 


to his sisters. Women 
looks Men 
He mused, 

see that 


lookin’ 


needed 
didn't 
“T don't 
Clara's 
tough.”’ 

a 
worried,’ Camellius 
George said indis- 
tinctly, through a 
yawn. 

‘*‘If Marty’s 

throwin’ his money 
round she likely is 
worried. . . . Here's 
that Dallas woman 
comin’ with Mrs. 
Budd. Budd looks 
like he’s swallered a 
tub. I bet he has 
whalebones into his 
pants.” 

The jeweler 
amused him. He 
noted the group in 
the approaching car 
riage, one of his best, 
and costing fifty cents an hour. 

Budd sat between his fat wife 
and the astonishing Dallas 
woman, and his white waist- 
coat projected remarkably 
above the belt. Luther thought 
him too strong a man for so 
much fat. He was, somehow, 
impressive. His whiskers made 
gray ares on his cheeks, beginning as a mus 
tache and concluding at his ears. His hat, 
of bleached straw, rode between the tilted 
hats of the two gaudy women, whose neck 
laces sparkled immensely. Mrs. Budd was 
a bouncing jelly, but Miss Dallas, her hair 
a tomato of black braids above a painted 
face, had some firmness inside a gown of 
orange silk. A bare arm trailed on the guard 
and Luther counted five bracelets of gold. 

He beamed at his customers and told 
Camellius George, ‘Them women have 
enough gold on ‘em to sink a duck in 
still water. It’s prodijous. Hey, there's 
Marty !”’ 

Martin Summer was idling from the 
shade of three locusts before the bank. 
Some trim men of the Springs had got hold 
of him and were talking stocks of course. 
Luther walked down the roadway, with 
Camellius George at heel and arrived to 
see Martin saying, treasury starts 
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“Hey,” said Luther, “explain this here 
gold business to me.” 

Clara’s husband laughed and 
talked. Most of the words were clear, but 
Luther wallowed in terms that meant noth- 
ing. If gold went higher a lot of men would 
be ruined. A person named Gould, often 
mentioned in newspapers, owned masses of 
gold. It was vexatious. 

Luther expostulated, ‘‘There’s no sense 
in none of it! You come home and we'll 
buy a farm and raise horses.” 

Martin chuckled, his throat shaking a 
trifle, his lips just moving. Then they 
moved in a yell. His single hand shot 
against Luther’s shoulder in a tremendous 
push. The boy went spinning and saw two 
bright hoofs fall, silently, on the cobbles as 


slowly 
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The breeze beginning 
sleeve. Luther stared after 
stared at Camellius George, 
ing his triumph modestly 
‘You was right,”’ said 
Dallas is a actress Ci 
the wrong place, for once.” 
Camellius flushed and sa 
was right too. It’s 
bein’ her sister 
and thus proved his 
Luther’s judgment i 
moved and let him fini 
cigar after supper in the s por 
their house. The girls fought for the 
and-gold band. Emma bloodied 
and Luther bade Came 
lock her in the woodshed She 
in Camellius George’s trouser 
peared in full vigor on Summer 
fighting a red-haired Moravian boy 
Luther walked down to call on Clara. 
“You're prob’bly the hellbitinest nu 
sance in Pennsylvania,” Li 
guiding her homeward 
that he could not know 
saying to make his 
the trough in the sunset hk 
Grosscup scolding his cook in the 
he said, “Hey, Sue! You do somethin’ 
with this here thing. I got to go see Clara.” 
Sue rubbed back her hair and took pos- 
session of Emma. She had marvelous 
arms, when she put on a short-sleeved 
dress. Muscles whirled under the white 
surface as she shook Emma and then, by 
some process of female guile, kissed her 
Emma at once wept on Sue’s bosom. 
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But here is your answer this year: 


See the Jacobs Oregon City mackinaws and overcoats for 
boys and youths. Examine the staunch virgin wool fab- 
rics, woven on our own looms. Virgin wool is new wool, 
just as it comes from the sheep’s back, never used or worked 
before. ‘‘All wool”’ is often misleading—it does not necessarily 
mean pure virgin wool. Your merchant can tell you why. 


Your boy will like the style of our mackinaws and over- 
coats. Big roll or convertible collars, muff or patch pockets, 
inverted back pleats, a smart buttoned belt. 


The virgin wool warmth will protect against cold and 
weather! Our garments withstand hard wear—they hold 
their shape. New wool, with all its strength and vitality— 
that’s the secret! 


You can obtain genuine Oregon City virgin wool fabrics 
only in products bearing the Jacobs Oregon City label. Look 
for it! Moderate prices. Our booklet, in colors, ‘‘ Loomcraft 
That Has Lasted,”’ sent upon request. 
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Here is a Different Wallboard 


F we could place a sample of Sheetrock in your 
i hands, you would instantly see and be sure of the 
advantages of this different wallboard. You would 
sce Sheetrock just as it 1s—plaster cast in sections. 
You would measure between your thumb and fore- 
finger its *s-inch thickness of pure gypsum. You 
would run your fingertips over its even surface. You 
would try its rigidity, and note how flexible it is 
along with this rocklike strength. And you would 
probably put it to the practical tests of nailing, 
sawing, and trial by fire. 


You would see Sheetrock take nails and saw like lum- 
ber—easy to handle and easy to erect. You would see 
it resist the hottest flame—for Sheetrock is rock and 
cannot burn.* You would observe how Sheetrock 
takes any decoration—paper, paint or panels. And 
you would decide to use Sheetrock—for walls and 
ceilings, in new construction, alterations, or repairs. 
There is no other wallboard like Sheetrock — 
economical, permanent, fireproof. Your dealer in 
lumber or in builders’ supplies sells it. Write us for 
a sample of Sheetrock. We want you to have it. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World's Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


* Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ince. 


SHEETROCK 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
Luther said, ‘““You’d ought to be a brig- 
adier general, Sue. You ain’t fit to be a 
woman,” and was pleased by this turned 
compliment, executed so swiftly and with- 
out planning. He retired down Summer 
Street again in a glow of delight and ig- 
nored his other sisters, who were avenging 
Emma on the Moravian lout, in a circle 
of lads. Katie seemed to be biting the 
male’s calf. He wondered if it was alto- 
gether gcllant to ask Sue Grosscup to 
mother these furies. It would be best to 
consult Clara. Luther advanced up the 
Summer steps and into the portico. 

Clara rose from a chair of twisted wood- 
work and gave Luther a light kiss on the 
cheek. Sunset struck drops of pearl that 
hung in her ears. She had changed her 
gown to some fabric of white layers that 
resisted the sun and were not reddened. 
Her hair, twined low about her head, was 
blackened and lost its rust. She smelled of 
roses. Luther said with awe, “Hey, for a 
plain girl, you do git prettier, time on 
time!”’ and kissed her arm. She smiled, 
sinking down in the chair again. Her eyes 
roved. She was looking off to the hills. 
The hotel was blue on its spur with spires 
of cedar behind it, cut black by the sun. 
He said, “‘I guess you don’t git sunsets 
like that in New York, Clara,’”’ and she 
smiled once more. Then Luther gulped. 
Tears ran down her face 

Immediate fear hardened his throat. 
Luther scratched his ears and shuffled. 
She had the felicity of being married to 
Martin Summer and she wasn’t happy. 
It must be another woman. Martin had 
been flirting. He said, ‘‘ Hey ain’t 
Marty good to you?” with the sickliest 
hope that she might nod. She nodded. 
He wiped his face and asked, “‘ Well, then?” 

The long, curved lips moved. Clara 
said, “ dinner ” which made 
no sense, but a delicate shaking of the 
floor warned him. People were walking 
close by. Mrs. Summer rubbed her eyes 
quickly. Luther turned to nod at the 
president of the bank and another of its 
officials, dressed in white ties. They were 
coming to supper. Martin always had it 
foolishly late. Luther grinned at the guests 
and went away. 

Sue Grosscup had finished her kindness 
to his house and was gone. Luther sat in 
the stone porch with Camellius George 
hopping in one spot to digest his supper. 
The boy’s white socks dulled as stars came 
to ennoble the night. An oval moon de- 
voured their weaker shimmer. Lamps blos- 
somed on the hills and the hotel was a 
long crawl of windows. Camellius George 
took a bath in the rain barrel and went to 
bed. Luther sat on the steps and smoked 
two cigars, thinking. He strongly wished 
for Sergeant Messmeyer, of the Headquar- 
ters Troop, who had often counseled him 
on love and finance and worldly experience 
when the Army of the Potomac wasn’t 
marching. Something monstrous was dis- 
turbing Clara. Her subtle realm of dressed 
folk must be in tumult. He gave five 
seconds to an idea: She might have fallen 
in love with some handsome dandy in New 
York. But this he shoved off as absurd. 
He had much noticed women and Clara 
wasn’t that kind of fool. His father had 
always said that she had more brains than 
a man. Women of brains only fell in love 
once. Besides, she was plain, even in her 
masterly gowns. He brooded, his eyes 
canted down to the illumined grass below 
the steps until a pale skirt brushed the 
turf. Clara’s frock was somewhat hidden 
by a great scarf of somber tissues. She 
stood still. Luther went down to her ane 
said, “‘We better go over in the office, 
Clara. The girls mebbe ain’t asleep, yet”’ 
feeling secrecy. 

His four grooms slept in a loft, but no 
light showed. Luther regretted the smell of 
harness that reigned in his office and drew 
down the shade of the window before he 
lit the lamp. Clara rested a palm on his 
ledger’s scarlet binding and considered him, 
a gold chain shifting on her shoulders in 
the noiseless stir of her breath. Unlike 
Sue Grosscup’s eyes, her eyes kept their 
green by night. She sank on a chair and 
spoke, but he caught no words. He said, 
“Tt ain’t no good, honey. Here's the pen,” 
and watched her dally with the pen’s red 
handle before she drew to her a sheet of 
paper and slowly wrote: “‘Marty mort- 
gaged his share of the Springs to the bank 
for ten thousand dollars just now.” 

“Git out!’’ Luther said. 

The slim hand lifted from the paper and 

touched his lips. He had cried out loudly, 
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and flushed, staring. Mrs. Summer wrote: 
“He has got mixed up in a gold specula- 
tion,” and Luther nodded, rubbing his 
throat. But it seemed out of belief. He 
muttered, “‘Hey! Where’s all his other 
money went to? I mean, from sellin’ his 
dad’s land an’ all?” Martin owned half 
of the plateau where the hotel sprawled its 
walks and gardens. He had sold all his 
father’s ten rented farms about the valley. 

“Everything,” the pen said, “‘is in gold.” 
It stayed above the sentence for a dreadful 
time, then it wrote, “I hate New York. 
We would be happier here. New York is 
bad for him.” It paused. It wrote: “Take 
this and keep it until I send for it. Do not 
show it to anyone.” 

Something swung and shimmered, trem- 
bling, over the paper. Luther blinked. 
The jewel hung on its long gold chain and 
was enormous, shaped like a tiny egg, 
spitting colored rays as its facets turned 
before the stinking lamp. Her lips said 
‘Hide it,” clearly. 

Luther whispered, “I bet ter keep it right 
on me,” and passed the chain over his head. 
The diamond slipped down his ribs coolly 
and made a little lump under his shirt. 
He caressed this and read: ‘‘ Marty took 
it out of the bank. He was going to take 
it to New York,” then she held the paper 
to the lamp and a new smell conquered the 
smells of leather and horses 

“He was goin’ to sell it?” 

She nodded. All the green of her eyes 
flashed up like water heaving over the 
rocks at the falls. She blew out the lamp 
Her white gown went floating along the 
dark cobbles and Luther stood by the 
trough, watching this movement. Glow 
spilled from her husband’s doors as she 
passed in. Luther said ‘ Well!’’ 

Camellius George had left his candle 
burning and his pink shoulders were re- 
versed, his head dug under the pillow of 
his cot in a corner of Luther’s bedroom 
A crumpled copy of The Stranglers of 
Paris lay on the floor. There was also a 
small odor of pipe smcke. Luther wound 
the clock, observing its statement of mid- 
night with some excitement. Bewilder- 
ment and intrigue had kept him late. He 
blew out the candle and went to bed, hop- 
ing that he would sleep, but in some dread 
of wakefulness. The diamond intruded as 
he rolled. He tucked it under the pillow. 
Then the moon annoyed him. His head 
joined the stone. He pressed his cheek 
upon it and lay still. Martin Summer was 
a fool to get mixed upin Wall Street. . . . 
A dun mare, labeled amazingly Kate 
Chase, reared her hoofs over him. Luther 
ran, panting. The hoofs hit his back. He 
howled and sat up in a light that hurt his 
eyes. Camellius George was hopping, all 
dressed, beside the bed and gabbling emp- 
ti ly 

** Quit bounci ing and talk slow, Camellius 
George!” 

‘Marty’s house . busted into . 
stole " The lips rested, wide apart 
Camellius gazed at Luther’s chest. Some- 
thing like the touch of a finger moved 
across Luther’s left ribs and dangled on his 
stomach. With a gentle tickling the chain 
shifted on his neck. 

Luther rolled out of bed and took his 
brother by the shoulders. He said, ‘* Now, 
listen at me! You ain't seen nothin’. You 
don’t know nothin’. This is Clara’s busi- 
ness. There’s three thousand two hundred 
folks in Buford, and more up to the Springs 
It’s none of anybody’s business, Camellius 
George, what I got under my shirt! This is 
fam'ly business.” 

The boy’s eyes partly closed, then opened 
He tore his shoulders back and jumped at 
the door. Its knob was turning. Camel 
lius jammed his weight against the panels 
and snapped the bolt. His lips proclaimed, 

“You can’t . . . in, Emma. Lu 
dressed. Git out’n. Go on! 
The girls must be in a flood outside. Luther 
cringed into bed. Camellius George said, 
“They a dollar i 

“Git it out my pants,”’ Luther gasped. 
The girls might raid along the roof of the 
porch if they wanted money. The sheet 
doubled on his chest seemed papery and 
translucent; women could smell diamonds 
His brother shoved a dollar under the door 
The old house quivered inwardly as the 
girls fell downstairs, probably fighting for 
the silver. Camellius George wiped his 
face. 

Luther pulled on his clothes and medi- 
tated an undershirt, but heat was drawing 
up dew in curly steam from the garden. 
This was the hottest first of September 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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“Sewing Machine” For Steel 


KMEMBER when you were a boy watching your mother run the sewing machine— 
how she would put two pieces of cloth in place, then with her feet on the treadle, 
send needle and thread flying through those pieces joining them with a seam stronger 
than the cloth itself? 
Today you can see two pieces of steel united 


just as quickly and far more thoroughly with 
the Lincoln Automatic Arc Welder. 

Imagine two steel sheets placed with edges 
together. The electric arc starts to play on 
them. Its terrific heat melts 
and flows them together. At the same 
the are is moved forward until the parts are 
united through their entire length in a solid, 


these edges 


time, 


flawless unit. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory 


Think what this means in the making of iron 
and steel products—the speed—the low cost 
the strength— 
projection. 
The Lincoln Arc Welder is an established piece 
of manufacturing equipment in daily use by 
the leaders in practically every line of iron and 
steel products. Lincoln engineers can tell you 
whether you can use it and how much it will save. 


Write for an appointment at your plant. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Manufacturers also of the famous 


LINCOLN MOTORS 





Branch Offices 
New York City 
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Philadelphia 
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Charlotte, N.C. 
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still motionless 
quite still i 
bounced inside J.uther and he 


of 


door, ; shoes 





and his gaze terrific Something 
had a faney 


He 


noises 1! is agead ears walked 
to the boy and said, “Hey you 
don’t , you ain’t thinkin’ I went an’ 
stole this?”’ 


Camellius George white He 


slapped L 


ther’s m« 























“Well,” said Luther, ’s all right, 
ther Only vu was lookin’ so funny.” 
He 0k the boy’s ears and gently pounded 
his head on the door for a moment, ther 
assured him, “‘Nor you needn’t worry 

me. This ain’t now any worse’n wher 
they thought that feller Cooper was a 
eecesh sp to Headquarters and we all had 
to wate! nN So let’s git breakfast 

Breakfast was 1! his 

te Vno had and 
vere a ed with g gto 
} i } Lut re 

iwfu 1 of be related to a ma 

t id a ain 1 stole off hir Take 

i le it irmouth, Katie! ¥ i’re 
‘ igh to h’ist mamma from her grave! 
Hew iered if the riggiing creatures had 
‘ bra H wh brains would never 
nave produced ( ira’s trick of pe ya 

g window on the first floor of the Sun 
mer house and hiding somewhere bits of 

é he ¢ I ad case Was en { 
the ta when Clara’ maid found it 
coming down to make breakfast for Mart 
and Clara Certainly Clara was smart 


Her pearl eardrops were gone too 
} , 














Camellius George brought the Buford 
Weekly Intelligencer to the « it dusk 
and Luther read a jun paraiiel to one 
tt ed witl Gold reaches } The 
: I the Intelligencer had written tl 
himself, Sue Grosscup thought. ‘It seems 
mM possi bie he smudged print deciared, 
that tizen of Buford would be guilt 
ol i in act, remembering the long ser 
. » this commu f Mr. Summer's 
father Unfortunate eve war sea 
Drings an aaditio al element to our neig! 
borhood. Among the people who pander 





to the luxurious inhabitants of the 
Springs Hotel 
“Hey aid Luthe he gettin’ rea 


Che editor regretted that 


Summer had been obliged to return to 
New York by the evening tran at four 
o'clock, but his assistance was b 11) 


h for the thief 
Miss Minora 

at the Springs 

to leave their valuabies at 


promised in the 


who 





ding 
poems tonight 


well 


were atten 


home 

“7 wear 

blowing her hair from 
” Luther grinned, ‘‘show it off 
I'll come round for you ; 

The diamond was distressing under a 
tight white shirt and it got wedged between 
his belt and his surface while he drove Sue 
up West Hill in the best sulky. His ten 
carriages m Buford was 
lately attacked by a mania for poetry and 
on the Springs to hear Miss 
recite in the blue parlor 
George hopped about among the 
and allowed ladies to pet him. It 
was plain to Luther that the boy in 
spected diamonds. Women from New York 
wore the biggest Miss Minora 
Coe, poised a green dress by the grand 
her mout} wit! 


my garnet,”’ said Sue, 
A 

ner nose. 

“Go on, 


at seven.’ 


ade a procession 


advanced 
Minora C 


Cameliiu 


oe 





sparkles. 





and spoke 





cone 


stuck with pansies 








rose whenever he shut her mouth and 
bowed. Bracelets must clink on the naked 
arms. The blend of perfumes made Luther 
drowsy and he was biting a yawn back 
when the fat Mr judd came ambling 
among the chai n a white waistcoat 
sprinkled with blue bugs and asked hi 
“Hear . . brother-in-law .. . val 
ued * 

Luther politely rose | Can't 
git what you say, sir. Grosscup 
and she’ll tell me.” 

The jeweler bent his bulk, blood risi g 


behind his gray whiskers, and told Sue 


what he had said. She interpreted, “Some 
body . Mr. Budd that Mr 
valued . . di’mond at twent 
dollars 3 

“Hoo!” said Luther 
said that. There 


Summer 


y thousan’ 





“Marty wouldn’t 
ain’t any di’mond 


of 
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wort} t it must be costly! Clara 
wouldn’t have saved it from the gold mar 
ket if were not worth some money. He 
scr hed an ear and went on, “I guess 
the been pilin’ up the figger,’’ and the 
stone tickled his ribs Budd flourished 
a handkerchief that smelled amazingly 

l I aid, 


ther read his words partly and 


























I guess it’s a di’mond Marty’s dad 
got for his mother. My sister don’t like 
jewelry much.” 

Camellius George hopped up and exam 
ined Budd carefully as the jeweler chatted 
with Sue about he 3 Or mething. The 
boy relentless mind was now fixed on 

~ er guessed, and grinned when 

nellius rested a thumb agall a stone 

that shook blue sparks from Budd's left 

hand, asking something. Budd waved the 

handkerchief and answered, turning off. 
sue Grosscup ¢ irled her 1 e in the ir 
| ° i 

lecided Didn't 

it Saratoga, right 

them race aun’ 

i) git seve and for her? He got 

i tr 4 i! 1 ao i ‘ »/t t I! eT »] 

nat erchief though! 

I'he ent eemed t e } nostr 
ind per ted whe ne i t ! ne 
} Here he w M sudd, a mound 
of purple satu 1 the mer M 
Da 1 a ) t 4 l€ t | 4 ‘ ~ eT 
WwW eT < wole;r I it id I t i t lt Pe } t 
moved about the womer tne were 
i led, real 1 ugh Came George 
went to nsider the t cele that must 
Cla gold y gemmed g 1 whe \I 
Dallas raised hér arn fooling with a be 
of gree po ts that ae eda fT nair Her 

' ist hid knee that mig he } 
like he 1 le 

Luthe uid, backing | fron ‘ 
te Budd a her vor mu " 
havin’ a pretty poor vaca But I don’t 
et nat the re ar ug ine | KIT tnal 
most the other and he 1 cted for a 
! ired yards of West Hill on decoratic 

‘let him grip he rignt nand and 
m viciously whe he reached for 
a kiss at the door of her mother’s cottage 


: m0 
on the edge of Buford 





Camellius George thought these kind 
symptoms of a present c and the 
next day Sue had her hair i t. Luther 


j 

had often urged this as an aid to conversa 

Now he could 

hardness and the su 
; 


ol 


see her neck’s white 
Ings 
light upon it as she bent over the ledger, 


tior 


n showered mott! 


busy with accounts, for here was Septen 
ber, and the guests of Buford Springs begar 
to melt off. Luther's carriages bore them 


down to the station; Camellius 
pursued some with small bills to the ver 


cars and took percentages for these capture 





“They’re leavin’ quick,’ said 
sitting on his bed. ‘‘How many’s left t« 
the Springs?” 

" hundred an’ —ty,’’ Camel 
George yawned, coming to play witl ‘ 


diamond. He turned it lazily in his finger 





“. . . Dallas, she had on .. . nine, 
ten today.” 

‘You look sharp for Budd and ther 
leave, Camellius George, ’cause the we 
about forty dollars.” 

He often rode Jubilee to the hots 
which had an odd allurement idder 
Men lounged in the wide bar and talke 
of gold over iced drinks He iW 


ought to be h« 





Say ymme (y 1 
and,“ . . . says in the New York paper 
that gold - 

Gold. 














anced mysteriously, puffed | WM 

Whatever t} gold wa f 
wavering figure Men in the ‘ 
k er ladie at croquet or the i 
claimed of gold He aw M a 
peak of gold to a weedy fellow w 
squired her about the when } 
mother was out dr ng | 
twisting on his breast, ithe ‘ 
reminded of finance 

“T wish,” he told Sue Grosscup, “I could 


} 


this straight. Money ain’t awful ir 
That Budd was sayin’, up to the 
that 


git 
tere 
Springs 
like Old—has got all the gold in the 
try. Silly. I dunno what they 
for. Hardly nobody uses 
It’s all paper or silver.”’ 


tin’ 


somebod name oO 0OKeCU 
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sue added a ul ordere nin t 
te r “ ind ¢ vut of here 
round ali after I’m t 

So he kissed eb ‘ eck as he 
left the office, and a px tiled after hin 
to bury its po et i e unde 
the shady l he ew ack, and 
green eyes flashed i sug e I 
door He fe rathe K wit! eu ind 
love, gave | sister ome ver to spend, 
and rode off, wondering if he tled tune 
fully, into fields splotched with gold. Ch 
ing nights nad roused the wel! ‘ 
Goldenrod stood da de ¢ 
The hotel would se imac wou t 
Dlood ul 4 edar and tf ! the 
l s, and the h would change to the 
Octobe { rhe he would make rT 
mar? hin But vy heat juivered 
above the fa ] her touched Jubilee 
neck at e mouth of a tra ind the ! é 
went sout trotting « fortal J ‘ 
indid |} hirt Ihe is were ¢ t 
He made Ju ee Zalloy i ilr irged a 
about | hest as the shirt filled. The 
diam 1 \ g it and ed n his 
hig! ne ed \ my] 1 tar rach 
limme he eine " took the 
glow } alr He wonde what it 

t ea ( ior a int i! 
thr gi ese | ir le et and 
ike a my r t | j irkle 











val now? Who w for it 
i he A prettier I 1 
tan 1 ie me needies and ( ed 
iy t t | ” Tt i 
} I i pire of lé It wa iS { 1 
i tne ‘ Vt 

I three breaths |} d thrilled wit! 
1 thought: Beauty w thing of place 
ind time. The unlit stone was nothing 

i} 1 tit | at net t i ] te 
vorthle le r ~ le hur 
pied the ! H sy ew t 
getne ihe raw | edge towa 
philo The } } ’ : al ts 
head and more need ell from the tree 
Luther yawned, slip; gi | oner under 
the shirt ivalr AY A he had t keep 
this t g nuisance safe for Clara. He 
aid “G ind Jubilee turned 
| Be a the tamara 1 wa 
ettling on the trail and Luther saw p 
ished hau ne giea te w a gra it 
above tw ng ! es hoe A Ww e hat 
passed n the a p a held me 
rider had g e } while he it he 
jiamond; a horse and rider had gone closé 
beside |} llens +} ig , ar 
One of | wn | es! 

H I 1 emptied He nad a fee g of 
noots reared aga t ! nea If he was 
iught Ww } t} tone he a thief 
\ it I gnt le ta l i | rhe 
norse had va ne to the road that ied 
ip West H Luther dr pped his heels 
r Jubilée’ s ind aid Go ‘long, 











to the ga } ! ider 
wa il it the brim of the plateau 
Luthe A ed f face and rode dow to 
tne Dle ent ia t feet 1 a 
eft him d g. He ed the dia 
I 1. He ted ( He hated g 
Camellius Ge was hopping with a pipe 
i it! t le the trough ar Luther 
cried “You quit smol so much! exed 
! heerl m ! Ihe is | 
t the t the pipe fr I ps ne 11d 
Ol ‘ head off! I’: ist hot,’ 
ind trie g? ed to whistie whe 
Came ime to unsaddle Jubilee 
There Va » one in the office ‘ id 
gone home Luther d pped he 
and thought of flashing hoof 








‘ ( herls 
I ‘ iffed | ‘ ‘ | 
! lle, wa ‘ I e! ind 
py ‘ * The é Luther 
awned t braze f j of a 
ary the He would not sleep tonight 
Yet f ee d | fright ease 
He 4 I VOT re juet 
i e be he ead wit 
t tower of nair ne ial fas! 

e had seer thing at all. Per 
naps the ick needies ha inged the 
t e for he Lo r 4 t of tame greet 
ind ne tf ignt ome ee ake irom @ 
woman that he was we 4 Altered 


weather coo 








a “Anke and Came 1 
icket e evening < 
grace and tne i K ebbed 
lusters Otvue v 
the stable archwa } 
arive ) the ixteer 
Grosscup pay off two of 
twent | th anothe \ 
winter job in Philadelp!} 
Jubilee down to the stat 
low, who talked legibly 
crowd te grapt 
the trac 
Fift t were am 
' ae ee esting 
ed! yg? Lar 
a stare thi igh the w 
wishing more che ’ 
elled perfume as he 
‘ W Men from the 
ciga é ‘ 
to Luther w LM 
ator List { ‘ 
and mome Ke 
( iid read t ‘ | 
quirtes ke a see 
oats and said eye 
t a! ed A 
ft ps to accent the 
! Me \W 
emselve H 
to Ww a He paze i 
the tripping k« ‘ 
mal i t 
nar la if it i ’ 
white shirt 
Come } 
‘ ned ! ‘ 
tne 4 and 
neve v i! gambit 
ir be pen ! rar 
! I where Ma 
But Came wa 
eves were aime it the d 
with | The n ‘ 
tne wart ! al 
| t i] it t ne i \ 
I ear It ! { see 
hear this [re Car 
arm on a visible Ww t 
the table. Then some ma 
high and me in from 
ay the rh 
droppin’! President G 
peak ear!’ 
rdered 
it of g 
Ihe ushier of the | 
Luther im nd Car 
Says he hop Mart 
ame old ‘ 
rt a 
flat tne ishier 
I i ‘ wi 
4 id lie ime ou 
apping |! eg, ‘We 
beat the r 
By u 1 huge 
glittering, gilded 
Sea f fa Y was! 
pome mo trou tl vv 
New York. Martin migl 
had he been tr yt a 
word Luther asked 
K ‘ er t t ‘ 4 
} Dia head Fig ‘ 
out of the door, ta r 
uld not thint | 
tickling | might 
must t! k wi t 
here! If a yw 
and te ‘ i hve ‘ 
4 1 I it tne { 
nied “ T vv 
noutl His ears burne 
i st that i ed 
‘ ¢ ¢ t} 








g 
Abie 
1 t 
gro 
ri 
i é 
with a wre 
he rear 
He 
t t rie 
at (al 
ripping a 
Vh + 
Luther | 
and é 
nere wi 
The 
house al 





t | x 
} 
} He 
n ‘ 
Llé A 
ne } 
eeve 
tered thet 
Git ¢ 
4 Lemme 
went tur 
f t 


Wid 
I 
fur 
iu 
“A 
‘ 
‘ 
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iscover for yourself how the taste 
of Morris Supreme Bacon makes you 
want it regularly! 

The secret lies in the Supreme Cure 
that gives it its mild, delicate flavor. 
Serve it with Morris Supreme Eggs 
which bear that same tamous yellow 
and black label—the mark that dis- 
tinguishes all Morris Supreme foods. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provtstoners 








Now offers you up to $1.00 
an hour for your spare time 
if you will serve as its sub- 
scription representative. 
You 
The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


may also represent 


nal and The Country 


Gentleman. Insert your 
name and address and mail 
this coupon to The Satur- 
Evening Post, 809 


Square, 


day 
Independence 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for full details. 


Name 


State 


| diamond flashed. 


| handkerchief. 














Your NOT VA Will Furnish 


your HOT WATER 


at the Lowest Possible Cost 


ge PUEGNDY No Gas Bills 
These Prominent Daring Heating Season 
Boiler Manufacturers [<! IMINATES 


Endorse the oft 
Exceiso Method 


Radiator ( during entire 
»& & t ea eason Re 
i Read julres no attention 

Now is the time to 
tall this heater. Send 
for free booklet toda 
give plumbers name 
and kind of heating 

Excelso Specialty Works 
217 Excelse Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y 





Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


EXCELSO WATER 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamtitters 


AL’ TOBACCO 


POUCH 








No Strings To It! 


ADE without strings or but- 
tons. Patent closing device 
opens smoothly —closes tight. 
Tobacco can’t leak out into pocket. 
} landy, compact, 

good looking. Ask 

for LOCK TITE 

at cigar, drug 

or leather 

goods stores. 

If dealer cannot 

supply senc 


Genuine Bucde $1.25 for most 
Rubber Lined popular size 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 
The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 





| nightshirt. 
| his right hand and lit it. 
| a subject of his thoughts. 


| kissed. 
| said, 
| cook came in with a yellow envelope 
| Luther jumped out of bed, 
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the stairs. Moons swam in his eyes. He 
tumbled on his bed. When the boy ran in, 
Luther saw him slam the door on the piled 
faces outside, and gulped “‘Take it!” His 
brother’s hands tore at the chain. The 
Luther fainted pleas- 
antly and did not wake until his dislocated 
arm was in its place, the wrist tucked in a 
sling made by Sue Grosse up of his best silk 
His sisters sat in an im- 
portant row on the foot of the bed and 
admired him. Luther blushed. 

Camellius George was rubbing his ribs 
and hopping in a meditative way, so Luther 
said, with meaning, “‘If you got a flea bitin’ 
you, take it out an’ kill it!’’ before he 
drank the watered whisky that Sue held 
to his lips. 

She ferociously bade him lie still, and 
his shoulder hurt foully. Luther stayed 
prone under a sheet and mused. As if 
the transfer of the jewel soothed his mind 
he thought clearly. Martin was no coward. 
He might be ruined, but he would not die. 
He had a house still, and Clara, and his 
share of the Springs. Gold could not kill 
such aman. Luther ate supper in bed and 
counseled Camellius George, ‘“‘Be sure an’ 
keep your shirt buttoned now, nor don’t 
let that fool of a chain git up over your 
collar none. I tell you how this 
is. I’ve been thinkin’. Clara was scared 
Marty’d sell this and put it into gold, see? 
And they’d lose it too. So that’s why she 
done this. She'll be takin’ it back pretty 
quick. She Camellius George flicked 
a hand. Luther was still. 

Emma put her wild head in by the door 
and gabbled: 

p Budd's sent down for his bill. 
Leavin’ early mornin’,’’ Camellius 
George interpreted. 

“Go git Sue at her mamma’s, and have 
her write a bill and take it up,”’ said Luther. 

His sisters came to amuse him by a free 
battle on the floor when the boy was gone. 
They upset the candle twice and Sue 
Grosscup, coming in, picked tabs of grease 
from their hair while they plainly shrieked. 

She expelled them and told Luther “ Jubi- 
lee ain't safenow. . . . George rode him 
off with Budd’s bill . the 
hotel. Say tell me Budd’s . . . 
awful temper.” 

“His temper’s bad on him? 
been gamblin’ in gold.” 

The candle flame wavered. Sue seemed 
to chuckle. She took a comb from the 
dresser and parted Luther’s hair, much 
amused. Sheexplained, “Him that brought 
word down to up the bill. Budd's 
mad ‘cause Grant had that gold 
sold and stopped the gambling 
Street. He was shoutin’ all 

hotel.” 

Luther took her hand and held it. He 
said, ‘It’s a awful kind of lucky thing that 
you're the person I can see what you say 
best on. ‘Cause you're who I like to talk 
to best.” The words seemed to pass by 
bubbles in his thtoat. He gazed at her 
lips. In a moment the green eyes swelled 
and diamonds descended her face. Luther 
sat up to watch this. 

The lips said, “ 
git married with 
say so?” 

“Who else would I want to git married 
with? You make me mad! Ain’t I been 
kissin’ you for 

The lips said “Oh, shut up!” and she 
wept majestically, rocking to and fro. Then 
she curled her nose and went out of the 
room. She came back with an armful of 
his sisters’ clothes and began to mend 
them, sitting off by the candle. Its light 


Mebbe he’s 


W Wali 


over 


mean you want to 
why don’t you 


| revealed that her white throat was swelling 


and falling. Her lips hardly stirred. She 
was humming a song. 

Camellius George had helped him into a 
Luther stuffed his pipe with 
Etiquette became 

Was it respecta- 
ble for him to go and kiss her in a night- 
shirt that reached his calves; or should he 
wait? Or perhaps she was waiting to be 
His shoulder ached again. He 
“I was wonderin’ if ” but his 
and 
brooks of an- 
guish welling in his wrenched muscles, to 
seize this. He chilled, tearing the paper. 


He began to read with the very date: 
“New York City, N. Y., September 24th, 
1869. Luther Cole, Buford, Penn. All 
well. He sold at 145, no loss. Send it to 
me. Clara Summer.” 

Luther shook his safe arm in the air. 
He said, ‘‘ Marty’s all right! Sold his gold 
an’ got out of his muss all right, I guess. 
Hey, is there any money over in the office? 
I got to send Camellius George to New 
Y ork i in the mornin’.” 
ee forty dol— deary 

“Git it,” said Luther. litte better go 
up on that early train.”” He then kissed 
Sue on the face, hurting his shoulder against 
her arm, and watched her go down his 
stairs, her white wool gown made rosy by 
the swinging lamp below. It became won- 
derfully necessary to watch her pass across 
the cobbles to the stables. A lantern hung 
in the arch showed her white skirts float- 
ing. Jubilee walked no better. The lamp 
in the office woke. Cobbles were plain 
with a crust of dew. Luther stood in his 
doorway and admired Sue’s gestures, un- 
locking the desk twenty yards off. An air 
from the hills swarmed about his calves. 
He looked toward the hills. Then a gray 
thing formed to his stare. Jubilee came to 
the steps, shaking his head before an empty 
saddle canted sideways. The horse put his 
front hoofs on a white step and looked at 
Luther queerly, his eyeballs like great 
chestnuts. 

“You ain't throwed him!” said Luther, 
glaring. ‘‘ There ain't no horse could throw 
Camellius George. . What you been 
doin’?” He jerked his arm from the sling, 
feeling no pain, and walked down the 
ste He righted the small saddle care- 
uy Sue’s gown came fluttering. Lather 
said, “Go fetch me some pants an’ my 
shoes. Hustle! Somebody's killed Camel- 
lius! Hustle!’’ But he could not wait. 
Luther slung himself across his horse and 
wheeled against the dim street, aware of 
some miracle. Through his silence, with 
the look of her eyes, green jewels under the 
lamp, he heard a noise of bugles that hurled 
cries into the dawn above old camps. He 
shouted and rode off, bending low. Al- 
though he did not know this, his right arm 
swung out and his empty hand clutched a 
saber from the air. 

Moon and stars lit his way. He rode, 
his knees gripping the saddle and his soles 
caressed by wind. West Hill was a curving 
streak upon the night, and the few glowing 
windows of the hotel flowered. Jubilee 
surged, then slowed, halted. Luther stared 
down from the horse and sniffed. Penny- 
royal, fading in cool autumn, made no such 
smell. Something crawled on the dust, a 
dogged movement. He dropped from the 
saddle and lifted his brother. All his 
thoughts now went clearly and smoothly. 
He was no longer stupid. He said, ‘Hurt 
bad? What’s busted, Camellius George?" 
The black head shook on his shoulder. 
Luther kept an arm about the boy and let 
the face drop. The spread of flowing dark- 
ness on the cheek was blood. His finger 
found a cut in the soft hair. ‘That all? 
i Who done it?”’ But the moon would 
not let the lips answer. The boy set a palm 
against Jubilee’s saddle and his torn shirt, 
ripped widely from his breast, showed no 
glitter. The chained diamond was gone. 
Camellius sobbed and Luther was mad- 
dened by the unheard pain. He stood 
glaring and said, “I can’t see, oh, I can’t 
see what you're sayin’! Who hurt you?” 
until a light grew and reddened the road 
about his feet, made his shadow slide. 

Sue got down from an unsaddled mare 
and the stable lantern showed two grooms 
behind her on other horses. She caught 
the boy’s wrist and her lips flickered. 
Jubilee fidgeted and Cameilius George sat 
down in the dust to put his face on his 
knees. Luther cried, ‘Who done it?” 

“He don’t ridin’ back ‘ 
someone stopped him asked for a 
match hauled him off’n 
She bent over the boy, twisting a handker- 
chief about his head. Then her face rose. 
She said, ‘‘They fought rolled 
round,” 

Luther knelt and felt the dust. 
have fallen from the boy’s neck. It might 
have been snapped from the chain. He 
said, ‘Did he grab it, Camellius George? 
Hey, you fellers! Look round quick for a 


It might 
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gold chain! Never mind what! Look!” 
and felt Sue’s eyes as she wondered while 
the grooms stumbled about. Camellius 
stretched out a hand that shook. Luther 
took it and growled, “Sure. It ain’t your 
fault, Camell Hey!” Against his 
cheek the boy’s hand smelled of perfume, 
rich and strong. 

The saddle was hot under Luther’s knees. 
He came up West Hill and put the horse 
over a low rail. Two gowns jumped from 
his path and a red cigar’s end fell. Five 
windows glowed along the hotel’s bulk and 
the lobby was bright. Luther jumped from 
the saddle into the veranda and yelled to a 
page, ‘‘ Where’s this Budd and them women 
sleep?’’ He seized the negro’s sleeve. Peo- 
ple came in shoals of faces from all about. 
Luther said, “Take me to where this Budd 
is!” and ran after the negro up brass-edged 
stairs, along a hall to a door. This door 
was locked and did not open for a time 
while he stood kicking it with his dirty 
feet. He wished iron shoes. Budd tried to 
shove him from the slit of light as the door 
opened and he struck the man’s red dressing 
gown where a gold cord streaked the silk. 
Perfume filled this room, and a slim woman 
ran off through another door beyond the 
bed’s white surface piled with gay clothes 
and shoes of different colors. Luther 
knocked a fat woman aside and leaped to 
this new door. Someone was leaning on its 
other side. He howled, ‘“‘Open up here or 
I'll bust your head flat, you skinny fool!” 
He made a ram of his shoulder and beat 
the white paint with it. Soon some bar 
gave way. He stalked across a green 
carpet and clutched Miss Dallas by her 
arms. The chain was a snake in ruffles and 
massed lace upon her breast, and sees 
of paint smeared her face. He thought and 
said, ‘He +y, but you’re a ugly muss for a 
actress! Give it here!’’ She kicked his 
ankles. He growled, ‘Gimme it or I'll 
bust you!” 

Her lips wriggled into a word and 
other word. She said, “. - go i 
let go!”’ and Luther released one hand. 
The diamond rose from her clothes. He 
took it and panted, “All right! But you 
can dam’ well walk down to the station 
tomorrow! I ain’t goin’ to send no carriage 
for you! How did you know he'd 
have it on him!’’ He must know that. He 
took her wrist again. She screamed, he 
thought, by the cords appearing in her neck. 

“Well, tell me!” 

shirt . button.’ 

‘Seen it through his shirt? it first 
on me an’ then through his shirt? All 
right. Who hauled him off’n his 
horse? Budd done that. You,” he told the 
jeweler, center of a herd that stared, ‘‘ you’re 
a coward! Hey, you're a thief too! For 
all you knew, I'd stole this. Your woman 
seen it when he come to c’lect my bill. So 
you was goin’ to steal it off’n him. Git 
out of my way!” 

Luther walked through a mixture of men 
and women into the corridor. Then he 
began to run. This diamond was a nui- 
sance. The whole thing was a nuisance. 
He went tearing down the stairs and saw 
more faces, more gib bering mouths in the 
vestibule. He said, “Go ‘long, son!” to 
Jubilee and let the horse canter on the 
road. The lantern danced to meet him as 
he slowed on the level. They had put 
Camellius George on a horse and a groom 
was leading it. Luther pulled in beside 
Sue and made the diamond gleam before 
the flame. 

“Here,”’ he said, “I’ve had enough of 
this gold an’ all. You put your hat on an’ 
git off to New York with this here to- 
morrow. Take it to Clara an’ say I’m 
glad to be shut of it. It’s a nuisance. 
Take it!” 

The golden snake coiled about her neck. 
The stone flared and slipped safely into 
her white dress. A vast noise simmered in 
Luther’s head, although he heard nothing. 
Her lips said, . brave . and 
an arm reached out. He saw his brother's 
foot hop in its stirrup. Oil died in the 
lantern with a foul smell and the faces 
faded in the moon’s poor light. He was 
sick and weak and he leaned against her as 
the horses moved. But in this pain, her 
lips stirred yet upon his cheek for a long 
breath. He sat upright then, and rode with 
pride. 
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All the Power You'll Ever Need 
Fine engineering has given the 
motor of the Columbia Light Six 
abundant power for every hill and 
for every traffic emergency —one 
horsepower for every 48 pounds of 
car weight 





First In Traffic 
Engineers call it ‘‘ torque,”’ motor- 
ists know it as “‘ get-away ’—but, 
name it what you will, the ability 
to gather acceleration quickly 
when needed is a most noticeable 
quality of this Light Six 





Abundant Speed 
For Every Emergency 


Dependability and power come 
first in this car, but speed is there 
as well—speed up to and beyond 
sixty miles an hour—always in 
reserve for use at times when 
minutes count 








For A Real Six-Cylinder 
Open Car 

A real Six in every respect n 
range of speeds without vibration 
in power with light weight; in the 
roominess made possible by its 
115 inch wheelbase; in depend 
ability and utility. 
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CONTINENTAL RED SEAL MOTOR 
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This Specialized Six 
At A Four-Cylinder Price 


True six-cylinder performance— dependable transportation at its best 
is now obtainable in the Columbia Light Six at the price of the average 
popular four-cylinder car. 

And the motor that gives you this greater flexibility, this more smoothly 
applied extra power, this absence of vibration and increased riding com 
fort is a 50-horsepower Continental ‘Red Seal,’’ known and respected 
wherever automobiles are driven. 

No automobile built affords you a more definite assurance of mechani- 
cal dependability than this new Columbia Light Six—the first specialized 
unit Six ever marketed for less than $1000—where every important unit 
bears the name and the guarantee of a nationally known and nationally 
responsible specialized maker. 

In appearance, roominess and the many details of fineness that you 
expect in a truly modern automobile, the Columbia Light Six far sur- 
passes expectations. 

The principal features of the Columbia Light Six are listed below, 
but you must see the car complete before you can fully appreciate the 
value it represents. 

The Columbia dealer in your city is now showing both the Open Car 
and the Sedan. 

Columbia Light Six Specifications 
Borg & Beck Clutch. 


Spicer Universal Joints 
Gemmer Steering Gear 


6-cylinder, 50-horsepower Continental 


“Red Seal’’ Motor. 

Timken Axles, front and rear 
Stron » y >t 
Durston Transmission, with Timken Stromberg Carburetor 


Bearings Low set, deep cushioned seats; genuine 


leather upholstery 


Auto-Lite Starting, Lighting and Ignition. garrel Lamp 
Wood or Steel Wheels (optional) Heavyweight Deep Drawn Crown 
31 x 4 Fisk 6-ply Cord Tires Fender 

Wheelbase: 115 inche 


Weight: 2400 pounds. 
All P F, O. B. Det t 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U..S. A. 
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The Roll-Call of Dependability 
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ver before have such widely 
known and long tried component 
parts been combined in an aut 
mobile of such 
of this car's major units is truly a 
roll-call of dependability 


low price, The list 









More Miles 
From Each Gallon 


Absence of unnecessary weight 
with notable engine econon is 
securing for Columbia Light Six 
owners an average, under normal 
conditions, of from 19 to 21 miles 
per gallon 





Minus the Weight of 
Two Heavy Men 
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This Six is 450 pounds lighter than 
ther 6-cylis ' fequa 
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wo Chloe means is this: There is all 
the difference in the world between mop- 
ping varnished wood or varnished linoleum, and 
scrubbing unvarnished wood or unvarnished lino- 
leum. In the one case, the mop, with a little guid- 
ance, does the work. And the floor is clean. In 
the other, you scrub and scrub—on hands and 
knees, and get a lame back for your trouble. And 
with all your scrubbing, the floor still looks like sin. 
Every woman who keeps house knows how im- 
possible it is to clean floors from which the varnish 
has worn off—and to clean woodwork which has 


parted company with its paint. Can you blame 
her for reveling in a clean house—that can so 
easily be kept clean and attractive? 

Floors, stairs, thresholds, walls, ceilings, woodwork, 
if painted or varnished often enough, will last as 
long as the building itself. And a well con- 
structed building, if repainted often enough, will 
last indefinitely. 


How often you paint and varnish depends on your 


own will to protect what you own. Save the sur- 


face and you save all. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia. A co- 
operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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“Dis heah savin’ de surface am savin’ mah back!” 


It always costs less to 
paint than not to 
paint. Rust and rot go 
ontillyoucheckthem. 


NOW is the time to 

paint and varnish 

DON’T PUT IT OFF 
—PUT IT ON 
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be ashamed of blowing safes if you knew 
how. Sure. I know.” 

Bedford did not mean that he believed 
the boy dishonest, but when he engaged in 
an argument his words became his master. 
When he knew he was right he would say 
anything. 

“Oh, what's the use?” cried the boy, 
forgetting his accent as he pushed back 
his chair. 

“Sit down!” commanded Bedford. And 
when he was obeyed: “If I ever catch you 
stealing I'll throw you out. I’m asking you 
questions. You've been up to devilment. 
I want to know what, and your mother 
wants to know.” 

““Aw, why drag her into it 

“Am I right?” 

““You’re always right,”” said the boy. 

“That’s enough from you! Leave the 
table! Tonight you stay home for a change. 
This time you'll obey me, you bet!” 

Jimmy rose and slouched into the front 
room. Bedford continued his supper, shift- 
ing his questions to his wife, who had long 
ago learned to answer them without heat. 

**What’s the matter? Got a cold?” 

“T caught coid last night from the win- 
dow,” said Minna. 

“You heat up a washpan of boiling water 
with salt in it and stand breathing the 
steam. Nothing’s so healthy as salt. I put 
salt in my quench water sometimes. It’s 
just as good for people as it is for steel.”’ 

‘Before I go to bed,” said Minna. 

“Right away.” 

“T'll fix it after supper.’ 

“Plenty of salt, and boiling water,’’ re- 
peated Bedford. 

The salt brew in due time was prepared 
and its steam inhaled, because Minna did 
not much object, and in the morning when 
she woke up the cold had disappeared. It 
would have disappeared anyhow; steamed 
salt is no remedy; but Bedford believed 
that his prescription was what cured it. 

Now that his attention was directed to 
his wife he began noticing further facts 
previously overlooked. 

“‘What’s that stain on the tablecloth?” 
“That's coffee stain,” Minna replied. 
The coffeepot splashed over for me.” 
‘Soak it in cold milk,”’ said Bedford. 
“T’ll fix it when I wash.” 
“Milk,” repeated Bedford; 
Cold milk for stains, always.” 

He had read somewhere years before, 
perhaps on the women’s page, but without 
understanding the reasons, that certain 
stains, such as that of blood, which con- 
tains albuminous matter that hardens un- 
der heat, can be removed readily in cold 
milk. The coffee stain would doubtless 
come out when Minna immersed the cloth 
in milk, but if not she would apply her 
favorite glycerin. 

‘“‘I’ll remember,” she replied. 

The coffee stain suggested another 
thought. “Did you make this coffee as 
I told you?” 

“‘T was very careful,”’ replied Minna. 

‘Hot water not quite to a boil, and the 
coffee added, with at the last a teaspoonful 
of flour?” 

**Just as you said.” 

“It’s good coffee,” he remarked then, 
when he knew. ‘‘What’s that on your 
wrist?” 

“Only a mosquito bite. 

“Rub butter into it.” 

“T will.” 

**Do it now.” 

Minna had no choice but to dab a touch 
of butter upon the lesion and rub it in. 

“*That makes it better,’”’ he said. ‘* Don’t 
it feel better?”’ 

‘**Lots better.” 

But by now he had finished eating, and 
in addition he had used up ali his ideas 
except those with which he had begun. 
Minna’s cold was cured, the tablecloth 
saved, the coffee verified, the mosquito bite 
alleviated. Since there was no further need 
of him at table he sought the front room to 
continue his contest with Jimmy. 

“Jimmy!” he called, and waited for the 
reply. “Jimmy!” 

But not only was the boy not in the room 
but he was not in the house. When Bedford 
learned that his son had flouted his author- 
ity and departed without leave, his rage 
became so real that it could no longer be 
expressed. He stamped up and down the 
room, pushed the table aside, swung his 
rocking-chair into new positions, threw the 
evening paper to the floor, snatched it up 
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“and cold, 
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HARDENER’S HEAT 


(Continued from Page 9 


again, stripped off the want-ad pages, 
seated himself without mercy. 

“What I say I stick to! I told him!’ 

Then, after trying to read, since the calm- 
ness of mind required even of news readers 
was no longer his, he rose and stormed 
back and forth past the windows. And all 
the while, during the passionate move- 
ments of his arms, wrists and fingers, his 
feet, his legs and his body, he inveighed 
ceaselessly against Jimmy—on the prin- 
ciple governing the pulpit orator, whose 
sharpest scourge is for the shoulders it 
never reaches. 

“T told him! I stick to what I say, you 
bet!” 

‘You're too strict with him,” said 
Minna. 

“You keep out of this. He knows what 
I said. If he wants to run with gangsters 
let him sleep and eat with them. He made 
his own bed—I didn’t.” 

But Minna merely picked up the dis- 
carded sheets of the paper and took them 
into the kitchen. Could Bedford have seen 
her there a little later scanning the columns 
under Female Help Wanted he might have 
been startled. After all, patience is only a 
name, 


ar 


“TF YOU would know steel you must 

first know iron and charcoal,”’ harden- 
ers used to say. But now they say: “If 
you would know steel you must first know 
manganese, nickel, tungsten, chromium, 
vanadium,”’ as well as iron and carbon, 
New demands create new products. The 
automobile industry of itself would have 
invented the steels it needed had not armor 
plate and ordnance engineers already 
blazed a path to them. 

“If you would know men you must first 
know yourself,”’ they used to say; but now 
they include your wife and family, besides 
a great many other people. 

Bedford, who understood iron and char- 
coal, and therefore steel in a way, but not 
his wife and son, and therefore not modern 
man, reached his place of business in no 
placid frame of mind. ‘he time was three 
mornings later. He had broken a shoe lace 
in dressing, and that still caused him to 
sputter. His breakfast had not suited him. 
He had been jostled in the street car. He 
was still angry with Jimmy. Above all, he 
had suddenly begun resenting his treat- 
ment by Akeley, the new superintendent. 
His skill had not been receiving recognition 
from the company. 

“Tf they think this job’s the last in steel 
they’re crazy. The Netterlys need a hard- 
ener foreman. Maybe I better ask ’em a 
question.” 

After savagely punching the time clock 
he scuffed his polished soles along the floor, 
which belonged to the company, swung 
back the basement door, and jarringly 
descended the worn steps on his heels. A 
truck loaded with boxes of casehardened 
rolls stood in the dark passage against the 
elevator; coming from the light he stum- 
bled over it. The truck was quite insensi- 
tive, but he kicked at it as if it had been an 
offending animal. 

When he reached his own quarters he 
rolled back the iron door with a crash that 
all but unseated it. 

The room he entered was half dark, as 
a hardening room should be. Along one 
wall stood a row of rusted muffle furnaces 
like secondhand stoves on stilts. At the 
farther end of the room a disused black- 
smith’s forge had for companions a pon- 
derous bellows, an anvil with its block, and 
a blackened work-bench cluttered with 
tongs and swages. Beneath the smoke- 
soured windows extended a longer bench, 
flanked by boxes containing work com 
pleted or not yet begun. Directly in front 
stood two effeminate constructions inde- 
pendently connected with the chimney. 
These were the new cyanide furnaces 

“Any cheap skate would know that,” 
said Bedford, addressing the effeminate 
two. 

His distaste for the furnaces again had its 
source in Akeley. Bedford was a practical 
man, a steel hardener skilled in his trade. 
Akeley was only an engineer five or ten 
years out of college. 

“Any cheap skate knows that cyanide 
will harden steel.” 

Which of course may be true of a cheap 
skate, even though cyanide of itself will not 
harden steel, being merely a carbonizing 
substance like charcoal. 


Tool steel is only wrought iron to which 
has been added a little carbon. When tool 
steel is heated to its exact shade of redness 
and then plunged into cold water it be- 
comes extremely hard. If heated beyond 
this temperature its grain coarsens rapidly 
If heated short of it the tool remains soft. 
Most hardeners judge their heats by the eye 

Sometimes steels require only a surface 
hardening. In such cases the pieces to be 
hardened, made of low carbon steel, are 
packed in contact with carbon and kept at 
red heat until their surface is highly car- 
bonized. When they are then quenched 
their carbonized rind becomes extremely 
hard, the unchanged interior not. The 
process is known as casehardening. 

Now Bedford had always used charcoal, 
which is almost pure carbon, for his case 
hardening jobs. Akeley, however, who 
hardened his steel on paper, wished to sub- 
stitute potassium cyanide, a chemical com 
pound likewise rich in carbon but intensely 
poisonous, for the charcoal, since it liquefies 
under heat and the pieces to be treated can 
be immersed in it by basketfuls without the 
bother of packing them 

“Cyanide costs more,” he remarked 
casually, ‘‘but in the end we gai 

“I can’t see cyanide at all,” said Bedford 

* First, you double your furnace charge 
That’s that. Second, you divide the time in 
the heat, because the carbon in cyanide is 
taken up quicker That a saving Phen 
there’s the labor of packing that’s done 
away with.” 

“I can't see any of it.”’ 

“You will,” said Akeley; whereupon he 
had proceeded to install the furnaces 
The cyanide furnaces were bad enough, 
but on top of that foolishness Akeley pro 
posed to change the temper of the Ascott 
tool steel. The more carbon a steel cor 
tains the harder it becomes when quenched. 
tazor steel contains 1.5 per cent of « arbon, 
but it is so brittle that some tools cannot 
be made of it. As the increased hardness of 
is always accompanied by this in- 
creased brittleness, and by a narrowed lati- 
tude of permissible heat, many hardeners 
try to avoid the higher tempers. The 
medium tempers harden better, they say 
meaning that they cause them less trouble. 

The steel Bedford had been hardening 
ran to about eighty-point temper, or .s per 
cent of carbon. With this steel he had had 
good success, Indeed he had brought it 
into the shop with him twelve years before. 
The tools he hardened stood up as well as 
any the shop had ever produced. No com- 
plaint about the steel had ever been made 

Yet, followir g the eyani le propo al, 
Akeley’s first act, before even asking a 
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question as to tool complaints, was to an- 
nounce a change to one-twenty-point tem- 
per, or 1.2 per cent carbon content 
“No good, Mr. Akeley,” 
tested 
“What's wrong with high carbon 
wrong with her 


sedford pro- 


“She won't work, 1s 
Nobody on earth can make a xz 0d cold 
ch el out of one twenty-point Too britth 
One lick of the hammer and smash she 
goes.” 

“Then we'll buy our cold chisels,” said 
Ake ley ‘We don’t save ten dollars a 
by making « No sense 
ing up ten thousand dollars’ worth of shop 
tools for ten dollars’ worth of chisels.”’ 

‘You can harden 
said Bedford 

Akeley laughe la f he thought the 
hardener were joking. ‘‘As hard as what?” 
he asked 





yur own Chisels 





our steel just as hard,’ 


rd as one-twenty point sure you 
e it a bit more heat and it’s a 





teel made.” 

** Coarse the grain,” Akeley replied, 

iddenly thoughtful. “‘A coarse-grained 
steel won't stand up.” 

“The way I draw it back it will.” 
“It isn’t doing it,”’ said Akeley 

“First I heard of that,” said Bedford 

“The shop sper ds show you uj ” Akeley 
told him. ‘* The machines upstairs are rur 
ning way too slow. And the life of your 
tools shows you up. Higher-carbon steel 
will run twice as many cutting hours, and 
at higher speeds.” 

“T’ll stack my hardening against 
body’s,”” said Bedford 

“Your hardening’s good enough. It’s 
the steel you’re using that don’t stack.” 

“I’m a hardener for twenty-two years, 
and I never before heard anything against 
this steel.” 





any- 






“That's why I'm here,” said Akeley 

That conversation was now two weeks 
old. Bedford had hoped that the superin- 
tendent would make inquiries about the 
steel and change his mind; but he had not 
done so. The higher carbon steel was begin 
ning its third day at Ascott’s 

First cyanide, and now this crazy change 
in tool steel Interference here and inter 
ference there. Talked to as if he were an 
apprentice, by a new broom out of a col 
lege who hadn't hardened two pounds of 
steel in his life. Who wouldn't feel like 
kicking a truck? 

“Get four furnaces going,” he told his 
helper when that useful young man ap 
peared a few minutes later. 

“Cyanide?” 

“| said furnaces, Then fetch in a sack o 
powdered charcoal for the muffles,”’ 

Akeley stepped into the room almost 
before the machinery upstairs 
ing itself heard 

“Bedford,”’ he began, ‘I wish you would 
harden these disks Start them at once 
Do them yourself, so they will be done 
right. Full hard. It won't be necessary to 
let them down Send them to Jack when 
you get them.” 

*One-twenty point? 

“That's it 
twenty point hereafter,” 

He laid out three finished disks some 
what thicker than sole leather As Bedford 
was wary of the new steel he took no 
chances, and packed them in a muffle for 
heating. The temperature he arranged to 
take from wires embedded in the charcoal 
He had a feeling that Akeley would test the 
disks in some way; and since the disk form 
is not the easiest to heat and quench, as all 
hardeners know, he watched the furnace 
When the muffle grew rosy he 
pulled one of his wires 

‘Not yet,” he decided instantly, 
that the wire was barely red 

He pulled another wire, and then a third, 
before the steel glowed bright enough for 
quenching. Then, disengaging the disks 
from their fiery bed, he seized them be- 
tween the heated points of his lightest tongs 
and plunged them into the bath. 

“Look ‘em over,” he told his helper. 
‘‘Absolutely right. Nobody can say we 
missed anything on that job. When you 
don’t know what you've got, always use 
test wires. I pulled that steel within ten 
degrees = 

Bedford's success with the disks added to 
his sense of importance, but the flattery of 
it did not blind him to his grievance against 
Akeley At five minutes past twelve he 
opened the door of the Netterly establish 
ment, two blocks south, to ask his question, 
as he had planned to do. He remained 
inside for more than half an hour. When 
he came out he was smiling 

Shortly before two, Akeley telephoned 
down, speaking with great courtesy, to ask 
for a conference. Bedford guessed that he 
had already heard of the Netterly flirta- 
tion. The thought pleased him He 
entered the little office as one knowing his 
own value, prepared to exact his due 


began mak 
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Same steel Always one 


closely. 


CLINE 


The guess did not quite meet the fact. 

“How did the disks turn out?” began 
Akeley 

* All right.” 

“Didn't forget to watch the heat?” 


‘Me? I watched it like a cat.” He 
thought Akeley was trying to be humorous. 
“You'll find they're hardened perfect. No- 
body can do hetter harder ing than I did or 
that job. She can't be done.” 
said the other then, opening 


And when Bedford 


“pit down,” 


a drawer in his de k 


obeyed: “‘I wanted you to see something, 
here away from people. These are the 
disks you hardened, I had them broken 


Take this glass 
fracture 
grained, don't you think?” 
tedford took the proffered glass and 
‘That's the fault of the steel,” he 


acro to show the grain 


and glance at that Coarse 


Here are two other disks 
cut from the same bar. I sent them out to 
be hardened, Look at that grain.” 

“He didn’t harden them as hard, is why 
You told me full hard,” 

‘Try for yourself,” said Akeley, produc- 
ing a file 

The hardener could not wel! dodge the 
test. The second set of disks proved to be 


so hard that the file would not touch thern. 


Continued on Page i14 
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records made by White Trucks—only those which have 


( )* I. a year for a number of years, it has been the 
( 


‘ 


ustom of The White Company to publish a list 


of its veteran White Trucks which have gone 100,000, 
200,000, 300,000 miles and more. 


This year’s list includes 1400 trucks, every record 


certified to by the individual owners. 


The list represents but a part of all the 100,000-mile 


Artesian Well & Supply Co 
Prank Bird Transfer Co 
Houlevard Transit Co 
Houlevard Transportation Co 
Hower Transportation Co 
(Clover Leat Dairy 

the Columbus Bread Co 
Cieorge M. Cooley Co 
tLoumctaw Transportation Co 


Abraham and Straus 
Armour and Company 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Austin Motor Transportation Co 
«> L. Bailey Grocery Co 
Haum'’s Home of Flowers, Inc 

b. terry 
Honwit Teller & Co 
toring Auto Truck Co 
Boulder Bottling Works 
Boulevard Transit Co 
Boulevard Transportation Co 
ower Transportation Co 
roadway Taxt Operating Co 
Bullock's 
turns & Campbell Co 
California Ink Co 
(lover Leaf Dairy 
the Coca Cola Bottling Works Co 
Commercial Transfer Co 
Cryetal ice Co 
Crystal Spring Water Co 
Puluth-Virginia White Bus Lines 
Dumant, Led 
Kastern Torpedo Co 


Acme Furniture Co 

Adams & Pigott Go 

Addison Auto Bus Go 

Akrom Pure Milk Go 

The Akron Storage & Contracting Co 
Atherton-Fowler Furniture Co 
Christian Ate 

«.. W. Baker 

Baltimore Transit Co 
Bensinger Bros 

denicia & Vallejo Stage Line 
the Bers Company 

the Bledsoe Company 

Biuve Bird Transit Co 

Bonwit Teller & Co 

The Botzum Bros. Co 

Boulder Bottling Works 
Bradford Baking Company 
George M. Brice 

Brumby Chair Co 

Bullock's 

Burgess- Nash Co 

Calgary Brewing & Malting Co 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co 
Chambersburg Auto Co 
Chicago Cooperage Company 
Prank A. Cholewinski 

City of Calgary, Police Dept 
Columbus Packing Co 

The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co. 
the Constance Lumber Co 
Cowlita & Chehalis Railway Co 
4. B. Cox Trensportation Co 
John B. Daniel Co 

the Denecke Company 
Denholm & McKay Co 

Dixon Transfer & Storage Co 
Duiuth- Virginia White Bus Lines 
Ihe East Ohio Gas Company 


Abraham and Straus 
Acme Cash Stores 

Adams & Pigott Co 
Addison Auto Bus Co 

ihe Akers & Harpham Co. 
the Akron Grocery Co 
Alaska Transfer Co 

KR. ¥. Alien & Bros., Inc 
American Auto Transit Co 
American Boiler & Tank Co 
American Can Co 
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come to our attention. 


Many which last year appeared in the 100,000-mile 


column, this year are in the 150,000 class; next year 
they may be in the 200,000 class. 


100,000 miles is really ordinary performance for a 


White Truck. 





The Fuller Cleaning Compary 
Good Hope Water Co 
Hancock Bros. Fruit Co 
Hershey Cuban Railway 
Humptulips Logging Co 

A. Jalo 

Kern County Transit Co 

N. S. Koos & Son Company 

bk. W. Layer 


184 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE 


The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 
Fatonville-Tacoma Stage Co 
i merick’s Motor Bus Line Go 
Enumclaw Transportation Co 
lony Fazio 
Mike Ferro 
Fleming Brothers 
Florida Motor Transportation Co. 
U. Fogwill 

Fowler, Dick & Walker 
The Fuller Cleaning Company 
Fullington Auto Bus Co 
Gifford’s Express Co. 
Hansen Motor Trucking Co. 
H. H. Harbaugh 
Hlarper Garage Co. 
Haverty Furniture Co. 

i. Jd. ia Co 


y 
The Higbee Company 
Highway Transit Co. 
Holt Stage Line Co 
Hoquiam Ice & Cold Storage 
Huddleston Park 
the Hudson's Bay Company 
M.L. Hullett 


264 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE 


Eastern Torpedo Co. 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 
Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co. 
Eberhardt-Hays Music Co. 
Chas. F. Eggers Co. 

Emerick's Motor Bus Line Co. 
Farmers’ Mercantile Co 
Florida Motor Transportation Co 
Hugo H. Foerster 

Foley Auto Delivery 

Foster & Kleiser Company 
Francis Cartage Company 
William L. Freeman 

Friends Hospital 

Ihe Fries & Schuele Co 

rhe Fuller Cleaning Company 
Gatti-McQuade Co 

Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Georgia Railroad 

Neil Gibbs 

Gifford and Cullum 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Milwaukee) 
A. Graham & Son 

Fred Gunther Co. 

Hale Auto Corp. 

Halliday Bros., Led. 

Hardy Furniture Co. 

Harris & Mowry Co. 

Charles E. Harris 

Herrmann & Grace Co. 
Highway Transit Co 

Holm & Olson 

Holt Stage Line Co 

The Hudson's Bay Company 
M. L. Hullett 

The Humphrey Company 

The Hunt Mercantile Co. 
Independent School District No. 51 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 


920 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE 


American Railway Express Co. 
American Stores Co 

K. A. Anderson 

Andre & Andre 

Andrews & Horigan Co 
Anthony Brothers, Inc 
John Arata & Son 
Joseph R. Arbiter Co 
Armour & Co. 

City of Atlanta 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Corp 
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Lexington Dry Goods Co 
Madera-Fresno Stage Co. 
Mesaba Motor Co 

Mesaba Transportation Co. 

H. Minkwitz 

Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co. 
Alvin M. Schoenfeld 

H. O. Seiffert Co. 

Chas. Seip Baking Co. 


Interurban Autocar Co 

A. Jaloff 

Kewanee Boiler Co. 

Kirchner's 

Lexington Dry Goods Co 
Long's Baggage & Transfer Co 
City of Los Angeles, Police Dept. 
Peter McCabe 

McLaughlin Transfer Co. 
McMahon Transportation Co 
Madera-Fresno Stage Co. 
Malandre Bros. 

Maryland Transportation Co. 
Mendham Garage Co. 

Mesaba Transportation Co. 
Julius Miske 

Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 
J. Mullany & Co. 

Ocean County Coal Co. 

Pacific Brewing & Malting Co. 
Frank M. Pauli Co 

Peninsula Rapid Transit Corp. 
E. C. Petrie 

Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co 


I. M. Iralson & Son 
Jefferson Highway Transportation Co. 
Johnson & Chronis 
E. Keister 
Kern County Transit Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Co. 
S. Kohn & Sons Co. 
S. Laskau 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp 
Lyons Express Co. 
Peter McCabe 
A. McIntire 
M. J. Malloy 
Massachusetts Baking Co 
H. W. Mayberry Linen Supply Co. 
c. C. Mellor Company 
The Memphis News-Scimitar 
Mesaba Transportation Co. 
Michigan Seating Co. 
Cc. J. Milligan Co., Inc 
J. E. Monahan 
. Moore 
Moran Trucking Co. 
Morrison-Skinner Co. 
Murphy Transfer Co 


Muscatine, Burlington & Southern R. R. 


The M. O'Neil Co 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co. 
Oregon Box Company 
Ottawa Hills Co 

Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. 
Pennzoil Company 
Perfection Bread Co. 
Pierce Bros. & Co. 

J. A. Poole 

The Portland Hotel 
Pray Brothers 

Public Service & Auto Co. 
Redwood Transfer 


Atlantic Refining Company 
Bakersfield Brewing Co 
Bakersfield Truck Co 

The H. S. Barney Co 

A. L. Bartlett Co. 

Bauer & Black 

F. X. Baumert & Co 

The Beaver Board Companies 


Chas. F. Becker Moving & Teaming Co. 


Henry S. Beidler 
Bekins Van & Storage Co..... 


69 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE GONE 300,000 MILES AND MORE EACH 
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T. Shanahan, Jr 
Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co 
J. M. Traxler 
l'win City Motor Bus Co 
United States Bakery 
United Transportation Co 
Valley Transit Co 

), Walker & Son, Ltd 
White Transit Co., Inc 
Wouters Laundry 


T. S. Reed Grocery Co 

G. F. Reed & Son 

Mark Regan & Son 

William S. Roe 

Sandersville Coca Cola Bottling Co 
John Sauer 

Alvin M. Schoenfeld 

Schulze Baking Co. 
Arlington Setzer 

Shepherd & Story 

South Florida Bus Service 
The W. P. Southworth Co. 
Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 

F. F. Sturtevant Dept. Store 
The Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 
A. C. Titus & Co. 

J. M. Traxler 

lri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Tuscola Produce Co. 

Twin City Motor Bus Co. 

W. Walker & Son, Ltd. 
Warden & Leese 

Warner & Company 
Westfield Laundry Co., Inc 
White Transit Co., Inc. 


G. F. Reed & Son 

The Reemsnyder Company 

Rex Bread Co. 

Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co 
The Rosenbaum Company 

Roshek Bros. Co. 

Frank Salmon Furniture Co 

San Francisco Municipal Railway 
Santiago Orange Grove Ass'n 

Alvin M. Schoenfeld 

Sherlock Baking Co 

Henry Schofer'’s Sons 

Schulze Baking Co. 

Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co 
Spearin Transfer Line 

St. Bernard Mining Co. 

The Star Baking Co. 

Tacoma Taxicab & Baggage Transfer Co 
The Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 

looke Bros., Ltd 

Tubbesing & Nelson . 

2th Century Heating & Ventilating Co 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 

United Home Dressed Meat Co 
United States Bakery 

United States Trucking Corp. 

W. Walker & Son, Ltd. 

Ward Lumber Co., Inc 

Phillip J. Welch 

Western Grocers, Ltd. 

Western Undertaking Co. 

D. J. Whelan Estate 

White Bus Line 

White Rapid Transit Corp. 

White Transit Co., Inc. 

Woodlawn Imp. Assn. Transp. Corp 
Wouters Laundry 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Bellevue & Allied Hospitals 
Belmar Moving & Storage Co. 
Benicia & Vallejo Stage Line 
Bennett Gasoline & Oil Co. 
Bergner Plumbing, Heating & Supply Co. 
The Billow Undertaking Co. 
Block and Kuh! Company 

J. B. Blood Co. 

Blue Ribbon, Ltd. 

The Louis H. Boice Co. 
Boonville Bottling Works. . 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


made by WHITE TRUCKS 


200,0007300000 Miles 





Henry Bosch Company 
Boston Fresh Tripe Co 
Boston Furniture Co., Inc 
Bradford Baking Company 
Brady Transfer & Storage Co. 
The Brager Store 
The Brandt Company 
Bra-Nola Co. 
Brennan Packing Company 
George M. Brice 
Bridgeman-Russell Co 
Eugene W. Bronecki 
W. O. Broyles Furniture Co 
N. F. Buff 
Buffalo Plumbing Supply Co. 
Bullock's 
Burns & Campbell Co 
City of Butte, Police Dept. 
W.L. Byrnes, Inc 
‘able Piano Co. 
aine-Grimshaw Co 
ilgary Brewing & Malting Co 
alifornia Ice & Coal Co 
talifornia Transit Co 
amas Stage Co., Inc 
lhe Canton Provision Co 
H. C. Capwell Co 
Carbon Coal Co 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co 
Carter-Mullaly Transfer Co 
M. Catalano & Sons 
J. E. Cavanagh 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Central Maine Power Co 
fhe Central Paper Co 
W. A. Chambers 
The Chandler & Rudd Company 
ity Coal Co 
ity Fruit Co 
ity lee Co, 
ity of Cleveland, Police Dept 
ity of Columbus, Board of Education 
leveland-Akron Bus Line Co. 
the Cleveland Burial Case Co 
ihe Cleveland Cut Flower Co 
the Cleveland Provision Company 
The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co 
Clover Leaf Dairy 
R. E. Cobb Co. 
Cody Transportation Co 
Coes Wrench Company 
Cohen Brothers 
John Collins 
John L. Coneau 
lhe Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co. 
W. D. Corliss & Co 
County of Barbour 
County of Fayette 
Criss Brothers 
Crouch Bros. Co 
Culmerville Auto Transit Co 
John A. Cunningham 
John T. Cunningham 
W. J. Daly Co. 
Dannemiller Grocery Co 
Darling & Company 
Davis Furniture Company 
Denver & Pueblo Construction Co 
Frank J. Derry 
Diamond Spring Brewery 
The Doc & Bill Furniture Co. 
Aug. Doemling 
Stanley Dolazinski 
Dorchester & Rose 
Downes Lumber Co. 
Duluth Marine Supply Co 
Duluth-Virginia White Bus Lines 
Duncan & Goodell Co. 
F. B. DuPree 
Duquesne Transfer Co. 
Ihe Eagle Poultry Co. 
The East Ohio Gas Company 
The T. Eaton Co., Lt 
Economy Auto Supply Co 
Chas. F. Eggers Co. 
C. R. Elder 
L. E. Elliott 
M. E. Elliott Transfer Co 
Emerick’s Motor Bus Line Co. 
Emerson Piano House 
E. H. Emery & Co 
Enumclaw Transportation Co : 
Erie Food Products Co 
Excelsior Laundry Co. 
The Factory Oil Co 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co 
Marshall Field & Co 
Field & Poorman 
Flanigan Bros 
Fleck Bros. Co. 
The Fleischmann Co. 
Fleischman Floral Co. 
Fleming Brothers 
Florida Motor Transportation Co. 
J. L. Fluehr 
Fly & Hobson Co. 
The Flynn-Froelk Co. 
Ford Transfer Co. 
Fort Valley Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
Foster & Kleiser Co. 
Alexander Fowler 
‘The Francis Cartage Co. 
Frank Franklin 
Franklin Dairy Co. 
W. F. Frederick Piano Co. 
lhe Fries & Schuele Co. 
Friestedt Underpinning Co. 
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100,000 TO 150,000 MILES 


Fullington Auto Bus Co. 
Chas. Gaffney 
The Gazette Printing Co., Ltd 
General Baking Company 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Goodwin's, Limited 
Gordon, lronside & Fares, Ltd 
Grady Hospital 
A. Graham & Son 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co., Inc 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co 
J. H. Gray & Co 
Great Northern Power Co 
Greer Furniture Co 
Greenfield Electric Light & Power Co 
Greenfield Transfer Co 
Gregory Electric Co 

E. Grover 
Gulf Refining Company 
James A. Hamilton 
Hansen Motor Trucking Co 
W. T. Hardison & Co 
Hardware & Supply Co 
Hardy Furniture Co 
Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co 
F. W. Harrison & Son 
E. W. Harrold 
Louis Hartman & Sons 
Jesse B. Hart & Bro 
The Haverty Furniture Co. 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co 
J. Clark Helms 
Herrmann & Grace Co 
Hession, Florist 
A. H. Hews & Co., Inc 
The Higbee Company 
Highland Motor fransfer Co 
Highway Transit Co 
R. A. Hilborn 
Hitchings & Co 
Hochheimer & Co 
Holder Coal & Lumber Co 
Honeyman Hardware Co 
Paul Honkavarra 
Horstmeyer’s Grocery 
Houghton County Bus Co 
fhe Hudson's Bay Co 
M.L. Hullett 
fhe Humphrey Company 
Albert Hupper 
Hursen, Inc. 
Independent School District No. 51 
Interstate Auto & Supply Co 
Interurban Autocar Co 
Jackson's Express & Van Co 
Jacksonville Coca Cola Bottling Co 
Jarnagin Grocery Co 
Jefferson Highway Transportation Co 
W. K. Jeffries 
Ben Jesselson Co. 
George Jindra 
Johnson Educator Food Co 
Johnson's Express Co. 
The Jones Store Co. 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern R. R 
Joplin Coca Cola Bottling Co 
Joplin Hauling Co 
he J. G. Justis Co 
Kee & Chapell Dairy Co 
Kellogg & Co. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co 
Kentucky Creameries 
Kentucky Parfay Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Company 
Kinnett-Odom Co 
George C. Kirkhope 
The W. H. Kistler Stationery Co 
C. W. Klemm, Inc 
Knickerbocker Storage Co 
The Knight-Campbell Music Co 
Knoble Brothers 
G. W. Koehler 
Kohlberg Bros. 
The Kraus Plumbing & Heating Co 
J. A. Kroschewsky 
Theodor Kundtz Co. 
Kussmaul's Express 
LaCrosse & Southeastern Railway Co 
Lafayette Home Telephone Co. 
F. Landon Cartage Co 
S. Laskau 
The Lee Bros. Furniture Co 
Lehi Roller Mills 
E. Lehnhardt Estate 
Leitch Drayage & Warehouse Co 
P. E. Leone 
City of Lincoln, Police Dept 
Lindsay & Morgan Co 
Livingston Furniture Co. 
City of Los Angeles 
Louisville Provision Co. 
W. F. Lowery 
The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
J. B. Lukens 
E. B. McAlister & Co. 
Peter McCabe 
A. J. McCarty 
McCreery and Company 
Dorman McFaddin 
McMahon Bros. 
McMahon Transportation Co. 
The McNally-Doyle Co. 
R. A. McWhirr Company 
City of Macon 
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(CONTINUED) 


Madary’s Planing Mill, Inc 
Mandel Brothers 
Charles W. Mann 
Marathon Auto Draying Co 
Marietta Undertaking Co 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co 
The Marsh-Murdoch Co 
Cc. W. Marwedel 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co 
rhe Maxine Co 
The May Company 
Henry P. Mayer Music House 
May, Stern & Co 
May & Company 
The John Meckes Sons Co 
Mecklenburg Chero Cola Bottling Co 
The Merchants Biscuit Co 
Mesaba Transportation Co 
Michaud Brothers, Inc 
Michigan Seating Co 
Miller & Holmes 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc 
P. Milliron 
Milwaukee Macaroni Co 
Monarch Laundry Co 
S. Monday & Sons 
Montowese Brick Co 
Moody & Thomas Milling ¢ 

M. Moore 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co 
Moore Transfer Co 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd 
Morrison Motor Car Co 
Morrison-Skinner Co 
Fred Morton 
The Motor Bus Co 
Motor Transit Co. (Douglas, Ari 
Motor Transit Co. ( Billings, Mont 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc 
Mowbray’s Undertaking Co 
C. F. Mueller Co 
limothy Murphy 
Murta, Appleton & Co 
the Nakoma Co 
Nashville Builders’ Supply ¢ 
National Acme Co 
National Casket Co 
National Milk Co 


National Plumbing & Heating Supply (x 


The National Shawmut bank of Bost or 
Nelson Farm 

New Bedford Dry Goods Co 
New Dolington Hotel 

A. J. Norris 

North St. Paul Casket Co 
Norwich Motor & Machine ¢ 
Town of Norwood 

V. G. Nottoli 

Oak Ridge Lumber Co 

Frank Oechslin 

A.C. Oelschig & Sons 
Omaha Taxicab & Transfer Co 
O'Neill & Co 

Oppenheim Collins & Co 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co 
Oregon Box Co 

Oct Hardware Co 

Oxford Dye Works 

Pacific Baking Co 

Pacific Fruit & Produce Co 
Frank Padry 

Page & Shaw, Inc 

kb. F. Pahl & Co 

Paige Bros 

The Palais Royal 

Panama Lubricants Co 

The Parmelee Company 
Pearson Paper Box Co 

John W. Peck & Co., Ltd 
Pecos Valley Southern Ry. Co 
The Pelletier Company 

The People's Store Co 
Perfection Bread Co 
Perkinswood Transportation Co 
Perrett & Glenny 

Peters Bottling Co 

Pete Petropol Fruit Co 

F. Phillips 

Pierce Bros. & Co 

Pierson Engineering & Construction Co 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co 

E. Porter Products Co 
Portland-Damascus Milk Co 
Postum Cereal Company 
Powers Mercantile Co 

W. E. Prouty 

Pullman Taxi Service Co 
Ramos Brothers 

The Red Rock Co 

Reed Oil Co 

Caradoc Rees 

A. W. Reiser & Co 

Reliable Furniture Co 

Rhode Island Distributing Co 
Rhodes Brothers 

fhe Riechman-Crosby Co 
rhe Riggs Company 
Riverview Dairy Co 

Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation 
William S. Roe 

Rolfe Building Materials Co 
Rooks & Hubbard 

The Rosenbaum Company 
Rothschild & Co 

Ryan Fruit Company 

Arthur H. Sagendorph 
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Saks & Company 

Salt Lake Transportation Co 
Samuelson, Florist 

County of San Bernardino 
Sandusky Furniture Store 

San Joaquin Baking Co 

Santa Rosa-Sausalito Stage Co 
Santiago Orange Grove Ass'n 
Savage-Schofield Company 

C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co 
J. S. Schofield Co 

Schulze Baking Co 
Schuneman & Evans, Inc 
Schuster-Gormly Co., Inc 


Scrugas- Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods ¢ 


Shaw Transfer Co 

Shelley Hygiene Ice Co 
Shenberg & Rubinoff 

The Shepard Company 
Shepherd & Story 

Sidwell Garage Co 

Frank Silvers 

Franklin Simon & Co 

L. R. Slater 

W. & J. Sloane 

Smith's Bakery 

Smith Bros. & Burdick Co 

the Smith-Green Co 

Smith, Richardson & Conroy 
Augustus Snyder 

South Bend Wholesale Grocery ¢ 
South Florida Bus Service 
Southern Door & Glass Co 
Southern Dray Co 

The W. P. Southworth Co 
Spearin Transfer Line 

J. W. Spooner 

Springtield lee Co 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum 
The St. Paul Daily News 

E. P. Stacy & Sons 

Standard Oil Ce. of Kentucky 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohie 

he Star Store 

Sterchi Furniture & Carpet Co 
Sterling Products Co 

The Sterling & Welch Co 
Stern Brothers 

The Steubenville Coal & Mining Co 
Stevens Hardware Co., Inc 
Stewart Dry Goods Co 

Stewart Taxi-Service Co 
Strathroy Creamery 

The Strouss-Hirshberg Co 
Sturgis-Jones Last Co 
Suburban Ice Co 

Supan Auto Livery 

James A. C. Tait 

lerre Haute Brewing Co 
Thompson & Smith Transportation Co 
Pipping’'s Second Hand Store 

i & N. R. R. Co 

loledo Builders’ Supply Co 
looke Bros., Ltd 

Toronto Plate Glass Importing Co 
lyrell Trips 

Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend R. R 
lurner & Stevens Co 

furner & Wescott, Inc 

Twin City Rapid Transit Co 

RK. B. Tyler Co 

Union Lumber Co 

Union Transfer Co 

United Cape Cod Cranberry ¢ 
United States Army, Q. M. ¢ 
United States Bakery 

United States Laundry 

United States Music Co 
United States Trucking Corp 
United Transportation Co 

Hi. L. Vandigriff 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc 
Waltham Laundry Co 

G.G. Ward 

Watkins Brothers, In« 

Watson Paint & Glass Co 
Wauwatosa Stone Co 

Webb & Hendricks 

Webster Transportation Company 
M. Weiland 

Weinacker Ice & Fuel Co 
Weiss & Lewis Motor Trucking Co 
William Weller 

M. F. Weastergren, Inx 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lid 
Western Motor Transfer 

D. J. Whelan Estate 

White Bus Line 

White Hardware Company 
White Rapid Transit Corp 
White Transit Co., In 

W.M. Whitney & Co 

The Willard Storage Battery Co 
Wilshire Oil Go 

The Charles F. Wing Co., Inc 
Winukler's Motor Service 
Winzeler Undertaking Co 
Woodward & Lothrop 

Wooten Marble Co 

Worcester Baking Co 

Wouters Laundry 

Yerks & Co 

City of Yonkers, Police Bureau 
The Zettelmeyer Coal Co 
Zimmerman Brothers 

Peter Hi. Zink 

John Zitterbart 
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Lead has 


SATURDAY 


no Voice 


to call its own 


& has neither the property of 


ee . - 
sounding brass nor of a 


‘a £7 
tinkling cymbal. 


| 


Slit 


Lead is the 


nt, von1 eless metal. 


But it plays its part in music. 
Pipes of lead-tin alloy are con- 
stantly used by the organ builder 
because of its malleability, its 
freedom from objectionable vi 


brations, and its durability. 


Lead modestly permits the air 
vibrations to sing in their own 
pure tones, So, though lead be 
dumb, it does its share to pro 
vide the world with music. 

* * * 

lhere are unnumbered ways in 
which lead enters into your life. 
Phere is hardly a phase of hu 
man endeavor where lead 1s not 
for 


erv icc. 


called upon some major or 


miner 


It is 


iS 1tS most 


hard to say which of all 


important function, 


NATIONAL 


New York 


Cleveland 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Paint made from white-lead does 
a wonderful work in preserving 
wood and metal from destruc- 
tion and in beautifying them as 
well as protecting them. 

The best paints are made with 
white-lead. The more white-lead 
a paint contains, the greater are 
its protective qualities. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


National Lead Company 
makes white-lead, mixed with 
pure linseed oil, under the name 
of Dutch Boy . The picture of the 
Dutch Boy, which you undoubt- 
edly know, is the trade mark for 
this white-lead. 

Write our nearest branch of. 
fice, Department A, for a free 
of our “Wonder Book of 


Lead,” 


copy 
which describes some of 
the many uses for lead—an in 
teresting, educating story of a 


remarkable metal. 


nd ; } 


LEAD COMPANY 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAD 


& Ol 


CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 


Dutch Boy Solders 


Orange Mineral 
Sheet-Lead 
Battery Red-Lead 
Battery Litharge 
Music Piates 
Sugar of Lead 


Lead Plumbing Materials 











| at his notes. 


| nights ago. 
| mattress. I stretched de springs wid him.” 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page ili) 
When he made sure of that fact he rose to 
his feet, his eyes smoky with anger. 

“Some mutts harden for looks,”’ he cried 
harshly. ‘‘I don’t. I harden for hardness. 
A fancy grain goes fine on a desk, but a 
shop is something else again. I been hard- 
ening steel for twenty-two years and I 
ought to know.. If you mean I don’t 
harden good <i 

“I’m trying to help you, Bedford. I’m 
not complaining.” 

“Then what's the grand idea? What am 
I here for?”’ 

““Why, to work out a method with me of 
hardening this new steel. This steel de- 
mands a lower heat than yours. That's 
part of it. High-carbon steel hasn’t the 
latitude of your eighty-point. That’s also 
part of it. Another part is, you haven't 


| checked up on yourself, and your heats have 
| probably crept on you. 
| true.” 


See if that isn’t 


” 


“‘T never overheated a steel in my life! 


| cried Bedford, his voice throaty with wrath. 


“Yet the grain of those disks was 
coarsened by overheating.” 

“I’ve forgot more about hardening than 
some mutts I could name ever knew! Take 


| it or leave it.” 


“All right. If you’ve forgotten, learn it 


| over. 


“I mean you!” cried the hardener with 
deliberate though angry insolence. 

Akeley’s voice became itself fine grained 
and file hard. 

‘Please keep your temper for a moment, 
Bedford. I've tried to make it easy for you 
to codperate. Never mind about that. 
You’ve been hardening this easy steel all 
your life, over and over, getting nowhere. 
You're not a steel hardener—you're only 
an eighty-point hardener. What new thing 
about steel have you learned during the 
last ten years? Why don’t you get in and 
learn the rest of your trade?” 

Bedford's reply was a sneering insult 
that could not be overlooked: 

“Maybe I will—if I can find another 
smooth salesman to make it worth my 
while.” 

“You're fired!” snapped Akeley. 

And that was the end of that. 


iv 


HAVE spoken of Bedford's resemblance 
as a boy to his father. He also resembled 
his son. Arrogant though he was, unteach- 
able, a dead man and no coffin ready, had 
he stood in Jimmy’s scuffed shoes, renewing 
his life in his youth, he might have been 


| Jimmy himself. 


Chemicals are known by their reactions. 


| Characters likewise, surely. 


Minna also resembled Jimmy, because 
mothers and sons are alike. 

The police probation officer had been 
studying the boy for some minutes. 
Jimmy, however, could not know that. 
Neither could he know that the paper on 
the desk concerned himself, nor that Ser- 
geant O’Connor, the policeman in charge 
of his liberty, had unearthed still further 
facts about him. 

At the time of which I write delinquent 
minors in my town were partly under city, 
partly under county control. The juvenile 
court was a county institution; but the 
city furnished police probation officers, so- 
called, one for each station, to look after 
the interests of minors. These men were 
not only city policemen but officers of the 
court; and they reported to Holeomb, who 
was likewise both a police officer and an 
officer of the court. 

After a moment Holcomb pushed the 
paper aside, ' 

“How old are you, son?” he asked at 
last, almost casually, as if his mind were 
still elsewhere. 

“T’irteen,”’ was Jimmy’s sullen reply. 
“Live at home?” 
“W’'at’s dat t’ing? 
see?” 

The whiff of Spike Colbes, coupled with 
the frightened, defiant expression on the 
boy’s face, caused Holcomb to glance again 
Spike Colbes, he found, was 
not mentioned in the paper. 

“Father and mother living?” 

“‘ Dey t’inks dey’s living,” said Jimmy. 

“Under your hat, you say? How long 
ago was this?” 

“*T beats it out of dat bat roost t’ree, four 
I knew a kid pulled me a 


Me home’s me hat, 


“You've been staying with him since 
then?” 

“Nix on dat kid. His old man razzed 
me off. But I goi a good place.” 
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“The police tell me they caught you 
climbing out of Cohen’s store.” 
“Ginger was slow, that’s why 


de big 


“That friend with the mattress you men- 
tioned—was he one of the three?” 

“Not nit. Dat kid ’ud drop dead if he 
heard a rat under de floor. Say!” 

“What did you take—money?” 

“Cigars,” said O’Connor when the boy 
refused to answer. “‘They stayed on to 
wrap them so as to look like ladies’ hats. 
Then they had to find their own cigarettes. 
Very particular. Wanted a brand packed in 
red boxes with purple letters, and they 
looked black in the poor light. That 
slowed them up.’ 

“You must have wanted cigars pretty 
badly to break into a shop like that.” 

“The money was in the safe,” said 
O'Connor. “I think one of them bragged 
he could open it, and found out he couldn’t. 
It all took time.” 

“Tell me about this mattress friend.” 

“Dat’s just a kid I know. He don’t mix 
very good.” 

“You're a good mixer yourself, I gather.’ 

“T been round de block a little,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy. 

“Who is this Ginger boy who was so 
slow? I like the name, but not on the year 
after next. Why call him Ginger?” 

‘He's a wiz on de lots, is why. He’s fast, 
Ginger is.”’ 

“Baseball? What position?” 
“De keystone sack,” said 
grandly. ‘‘ Dat’s second base, see? 

good hitter too.” 

“And what do you play?” 

“Me? I’m short regular, but sometimes 
I play first.” 

“‘Are you a good hitter?” 

“I don’t hold my bat right. All I need is 
to learn how.” 

“‘How do you bat—right-handed?” 

“Left. Maybe I'll change over, like 
Hervey Mac.” 

“It might be just what you need. I used 
to play a little myself.’””, Holcomb held up 
his gnarled hands. ‘‘ You can see. I'll have 
to get hold of you boys some night and try 
you out.” 

“You pack long fingers,” said the boy, 
with growing responsiveness, forgetting 
Spike Colbes. ‘‘Where did you play?” 

“The lots,”’ said Holeomb. ‘“‘Then the 
Gordon Squares.” 

“He ended with the Light Sox,” said 
O’Connor. 

“Gee!"’ cried the boy. ‘“‘What position?’ 

“Did you never hear of Speed Hol- 
comb?” asked O’Connor then. 

“Yes, sir. He pitched a fade-away. 
led the league five seasons.” 

“This is him,” said the policeman. 

“Gee!” repeated Jimmy. 

‘Baseball does things to the hands, but 
it’s fine for the eyes,” said Holcomb. “It 
does things to one’s habits too. Makes a 
man train.” 

“I remember you didn’t smoke, those 
days,” remarked O’Connor. 

“Athletes in training don’t,”’ said Hol- 
comb. 

The boy's freckled face became rosy. He 
stole a look at O’Connor, who pretended 
not to notice, and then at Holeomb. Then 
he lowered his eyes. 

“IT needed the edge,”’ continued Hol- 
comb. “I figured | wasn’t good enough to 
give other pitchers that handicap. Some 
athletes maybe can.” 

“I’m going to quit too,’ 
“Sure.” : 

Holeomb abruptly shifted the subject, 
together with his manner, which became 
both kindlier and sterner. 

“Now let’s get down to strikes. You're 
here because you’ve booted your chances. 
I’m here to coach you back. You boys for- 
got your good sense you were born with, 
and did a fool burglary. I don’t know why. 
You don’t know why yourselves. Just pure 
bonehead. You aren’t crooks, but you 
kidded yourselves into thinking you could 
get something for nothing, and broke into a 
store. Now you'll bave to pay. The judge 
can send you to Pontiae until you're 
twenty-one. If he does, that will end your 
baseball.” 

Jimmy’s lip quivered, but he did not 
begin pleading for mercy, as Ginger had 
done half an hour earlier 

“You know all that already. Eight years 
of hard work if you go to Pontiac, with 
guards over you night and day. All for 
what? It might do you good. Anyhow, 
that’s the price. All right. Since you'll 
have to pay that price, wouldn’t you 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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| : Sped onward by the responsive keys of the Underwood Portable, 
1 thought becomes swifter in its flight; writing is made easier; 
: understanding becomes surer—mind 1s brought nearer to mind. 
i The Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, or direct from Underwood Typewriter Co, Inc., Underwood Bldg., N.Y. 
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What "Htth Avenue learned about Wain Stre 


Many years of superlative glove service 
may be yours, if you will take the 
trouble now to sign the coupon below. 


Great style centers—Fifth Avenue, 
Bond Street, rue de la Paix—are closer 
to ‘‘Main Street’’ than they used to be. 
The producers of fine apparel, in New 
York, London or Paris, for many years 
ignoredwhattheycalled, complacently, 
“the provinces,” seeking only 
metropolitan markets. 


Today, provincialism in America 


scarcely 


exists! 

Far from Fifth Avenue, in the smallest 
towns, men and women of taste are 
demanding dependable goods of 


authentic style. 


They demand better gloves, suitable 
for the occasion. ‘They are good judges 
of value; they are not deceived by 
freakish styles and unknown brands. 
‘They want the best for their money. 


This Coupon for Retail Merchants 


And why not?) Americans, wherever 
they may live, are firm believers in the 
economy of good quality. 

That is a typically American belief- 
long apparent to the makers of Fownes 
gloves by a growing demand from every 
corner of the United States. 


This year, the one hundred and forty- 
fifth anniversary of Fownes, we are 
determined that every glove wearer 
who wants the genuine Fownes shall 
have them, while asingle pair remains! 
‘The gloves you desire are fairly priced. 
You pay nothing extra for the “great 
name,’’ stamped in the wrist of every 
pair. 

Yet that name is a world standard in 
fit, style and wear, from Paris to San 
Francisco, from Cairo to Capetown. 


Our booklet lists 89 styles, in Kid, 
Cape, Mocha, Suéde, Glacé, Buck, 
Filosette, Doette, Silk and Wool, for 
men, women and children. Sent free. 


We do not sell direct to the wearer. 
We sell to retail merchants only. Our 
representatives visit hundreds of cities 
and towns from coast to coast. 

But they cannot possibly reach all of 
the small, prosperous communities. 


‘To merchants in these places we offer 
Fownes ““T. C.”’ service on the same 
gloves sold in New York—without 
tying up a large amount of capital. 


When sending for booklet you may 
use a postcard, if you prefer. 


This Coupon for Consumers 
<cocm Sf 











Fownes Brotuers & Co, Inc. 11g West goth St. New York 


Send me the Fownes list and full particulars of your “T. C.” Service 


It’s a Fownes— 


for merchants in towns your salesme n do not cover, 
Name 

Street, or P.O. Box 

State 


ily County 


that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove 











Fownes Brotuers & Co. Inc. 119 West goth St. New York 


Send me the Fownes booklet. I am a customer of (name of store) 


I wear size ina 
Name : 
Street, or P. O. Box 


City County 
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(Continued from Page 114 
rather do this same hard work right here in 
town, instead of in Pontiac?” 

The boy’s face lighted, but he had to 
swallow to hide the feelings that surged up. 
“Yes, sir,” he managed to say. 

““You’d have to work under me. Sup- 
pose I tell the judge you'll do anything I 
say—go to school, cut out loafing, cut out 
pool—all that?” 

“I’m for it strong,” replied Jimmy. 

“Not even baseball until you’ve done 
your work. After that, all the ball you 
have time for. The school nine, if you can 
make it. You'd report every week to 
Sergeant O’Connor here, and to me once 
amonth. Can | tell him that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You might begin right now.” He 
turned to O’Connor. ‘‘Take him to the 
detention home until his case is called. See 
that he has a good teacher—the judge will 
ask about that. Meanwhile we'll see what 
we can do for him.” 

In all of which, as I say, you might have 
read Bedford instead of Jimmy, except 
for his years and his trade. 


’ 


Vv 


EDFORD began his new work on a low 

key. Whether because he had received 
a shock or because he feared he might re- 
ceive one, he did not enter the Netterly 
door with loaded shoulders, did not snub 
his helper, did not patronize the equipment. 
The human race is not so fond of change as 
it thinks it is; no fonder today than it was 
when Adam Farmer set forth from Eden. 

The Netterly tool steel proved to be of 
eighty-point temper; but this touch of 
timidity, and perhaps also the need to 
show off to himself a little, if not to Jake 
Netterly, led him to borrow Akeley’s 
thunder and ask for three test disks. 

““When I get a new brand,” he explained, 
“*T always like to check it up for grain.” 

The disks were sent down within the 
hour. After marking them he heated them 
to different temperatures and quenched 
them. He knew in advance which disk 
would be perfect, but whereas before 
Akeley’s demonstration he would have 
proclaimed this knowledge widely, now he 
did not. 

He knew, but at the same time he wished 
to see. 

“The first will be soft,” he thought. 
“The next will be right. The third will be 
overheated and coarse.” 

To his surprise the disk showing the 
finest grain proved to be the first of the 
three. 

“T suspected that steel the minute I 
spotted it,’’ he told his helper, his instinct 
reasserting itself. ‘Looks heat-shy, I says 
to my thumb. Most eighty-point would 
putty down on that soft heat, but this 
eighty-point was heat-shy.”’ 

The telephone bell had rung twice dur- 
ing the morning. Now it again began its 
clamor. 

“Mr. Bedford is wanted,” the switch- 
board girl announced. 

“‘T’m Bedford,” he replied, 

“Hold the wire.” 

He heard the making of the connection 
then, and a moment later the sonorous 
unveiling of audition as the person calling 
him took down the receiver. 

“This is Holeomb, of the police proba- 
tion office,”” he heard, after he had given 
his name. 

“You got the wrong number,”’ he said. 

“Peter Bedford?” 

“I’m him. I'm Bedford. Sure. What 
you want?” 

“When car I talk to you about your son 
Jimmy?” 

Bedford felt a surge of anger sweep up 
into his throat—his old anger against 
Jimmy, together with all the other angers 
he had experienced since Jimmy’s depar- 
ture. You may remember that he kicked at 
a truck in Ascott’s basement, and before 
that, rended his newspaper in twain at 
home. 

“T have not time,” 
‘*What did he do?” 

“*Robbed a store, I’m sorry to say.” 

“We don’t own him-—-that thief!” 

**Drop in and we'll talk it over.” 

“I can’t come. I’m too busy.” 

“Can you hear me distinctly?” asked 
the man calling himself Holcomb. 

“Yes. I hear you. Good-by. I have 
not time to talk. I have steel in the fire.” 

‘*Wait, please.”” The voice in the tele- 
phone became crisper and more authorita- 
tive. “‘You will report at my office within 
one hour. County building. That’s all.” 


he cried harshly. 





“*T tell you I have steel in the furnace! I 
won't come!” 

“One hour,” repeated the voice coldly. 
“Otherwise an officer will be sent to fetch 
you ‘s 

“*T tell you 

But the connection had already been 
broken, and only Central answered. Then 
he began raging. The only result of that 
folly was to draw curious glances from his 
new assistant. When he became conscious 
of that audience he became instantly cool. 

“*T got to fix up somebody's mistake,”’ he 
explained. “‘You watch the muffles till I 
get back.” 

But to Jake Netterly he merely said that 
he was called to court to testify something, 
but would return in an hour or two. 

Bedford’s visit to the county building 
turned out to be exceedingly painful. His 
anger at Jimmy, Holcomb, Akeley, the 
street-car service, Minna’s cooking, the 
cloudy weather, had all multiplied back 
upon itself until the product was a raging 
tempest even before he squeezed his lean 
body into the packed elevator. He entered 
the big room so irritable that he gave off 
sparks to everything he touched like 
Volta’s cat. 

“You wanted to see me,” he sputtered, 
when he had found Holeomb’s desk. “I’m 
here.”’ 

The police probation officer, at work 
checking up report cards, kept on with his 
writing as if he had not heard. 

“I’m Pete Bedford,’ continued the 
hardener. ‘I’m here. What you want 
of me?” 

‘Drop it,”’ said Holeomb with a softness 
oddly inconsistent with his words. 

‘‘What you mean, drop it?” 

“]'m rot your family. When you remove 
your hat and speak civilly I'll hear you.” 

Bedford doffed his hat, though with bad 
grace. ‘‘What you want of me?” he asked 
then, but more mildly. 

After a moment Holcomb turned to him. 
His manner was almost friendly, like that 
of a man in a position to extend a favor 

“What are you planning to do with this 
scamp of a son of yours? 1 want him to go 
on with his schooling. He'll be coming 
home soon.” 

“To my house? That thief?” 

“‘Jimmy’s a good boy at heart.” 

“IT won't have him,” said Bedford. 

‘Suppose we talk about the matter. He 
will probably be my ward.” 

“I have decided,” said Bedford. 

“Oh, come! Why not turn in and help 
him make a man of himself? After all, he’s 
your son.” 

“Not now. Not any more. I won't 
have him. I told him. Now let him sleep 
in his bed.” 

“Think it over, Bedford. Don’t give me 
an answer today. You're angry because of 
the suddenness of it. Come in again on 
Saturday.” 

‘I have not time for that foolishness. I 
won't have him. Not today. Not any 
time. Maybe you can make me do what 
I don’t have to do, when I say I won't.”’ 

“*Il wonder,”’ said Holcomb, returning to 
the soft tone of his first words. 

He began speaking to an assistant across 
the room: “Jones, please make out an 
information against this man Peter Bed- 
ford, Form Ten, and see if Judge Burnham 
is in chambers.” 

“You can't arrest me I have done 
nothing.” 

“Locking a minor child out of his home 
do you eall that nothing? Foreir g him to 
steal—is that nothing?” 

“He spends his time in pool rooms is 
why.” 

“If you know that why don’t you report 
the pool rooms? Pool rooms in this state 
are not allowed to admit minors.” 

“He spends all the money I give him on 
cigarettes.” 

“Report the dealer, if you know that 
Selling cigarettes to minors is forbidden by 
state law.” 

“‘T tell him to stay home and he runs off.” 

“Peter Bedford,” repeated Holcomb, 
speaking to Jones. 

‘I sue you for this, you bet!” 

“Now, Bedford, while we are waiting, 
suppose I tell you some facts about your- 
self. You can get angry, but I advise you 
to listen. If I find you cannot, we'll put it 
off a few hours until you are calmer.” 

“T get my alderman on your track, you 
bet! I know how to fetch you down!” 

“T see. When you are calmer. Jones, 
when you find the judge tell him what this 
sputtering bully has said. That's his 
family manner, He has a fine wife and a 
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fine son; yet the minute he reaches the 
front door he begins this bulldozing, until 
they hate to see him enter the house. Yes, 
he does.” 

“That is not so!" cried Bedford 

“T'm talking to Jones Tell the judge I 
know this man. He’s so ignorant he thinks 
he is wise. He learned a trade twenty-two 
years ago. The trade has marched on, but 
he hasn't. He saw his mother do kitchen 
work when he was a boy. Now he knows 
so much about kitchen work he has to tell 
his wife how to wash the dishes and make 
coffee and take the stains out of table 
cloths. When he gets home he’s heap-big 
chief cook and doctor and preac her and 
everything else he can reach. Yes, he is 
You'd think from his talk he was the 
human race. But he isn’t. He isn't even 
alive. He doesn’t know enough about run 
ning a family to manage one small boy. No 
wonder the boy ran away. I would have 
run away myself. The wonder is that his 
wife hasn't followed.” 

“Br-r-r-r-r!"’ cried Bedford, now quite 
inarticulate for rage, but also a little 
frightened 

“This man calls himself a steel hardener 
by trade. He doesn’t know steel harden 
ing. All he knows is a red heat and cold 
water. The steel has to stand him, but it 
won't have to long. The dead can’t com 
pete with the living.” 

“I am a foreman for fifteen years,” said 
Bedford, regaining his speech. ‘‘ Now I am 
arrested for it.” 

“When you get that paper made out, 
Jones, you may file it away, instead of 
going for the warrant. This man has 
listened to what I told him. He may now 
return to his work.” 

“I am not arrested?” 

“The arrest can wait 
it later.” 

“IT never tell Minna anything,”’ said 
Bedford from the door, ‘‘¢ xcept what she 
don’t know She washes the dishes her 
own way, you bet.” 

But Holcomb had already gone back to 
his reports and did not reply 


We'll talk about 


vi 
boon patient Griselda was packing a 
steel-framed suitcase with careful haste 
She was folding the rewards of her virtue 
into a parcel she could carry in her hand 
A thousand years had made at least that 
change. 

“He never gets home before six,"’ she 
repeated to herself, glancing at the clock 
“I don’t have to hurry.” 

Nevertheless she did hurry. She laid out 
her prettiest hat to don at the last, but her 
prettiest dress she patted into place beside 
a work dress. Her next prettiest dress she 
was wearing, as she was also her second 
best shoes 

Her brushes, combs, powder box, jar of 
cold cream, and the other « Ids and ends of 
articles on her dresser found room then, 
and a selection from her linen. Her ward 
robe was not large, but even the tiniest 
wardrobe soon overflows a suitcase 

Minna had worried herself ill over 
Jimmy's absence. Not until big O'Connor 
had called with his word had she heard 
from the boy. O’Connor thought he would 
be paroled; but if so he would need a home 
She was therefore returning to the work 
she had left when she married 

**] waited too long,”’ she moaned 
I had only quit him when I ought to have 
Jimmy wouldn't have done it.” 

She was doubtless right about waiting 
too long. How is patience to know? 

Even now, after her duty seemed plain, 
he found it hard to make the definite 
change in her life. She was leaving her 


‘If 


husband, abandoning his ship. She had 
already rented two inexpensive rooms near 
a school. She had also secured work; or 


Monday she was to take on the familiar 
drudgery of chocolate dipping. Yet until 
early afternoon she could not quite bring 
herself to make the final plunge 

Her trouble was, she was still in love 
with this husband. Some women care 
more for one imperfect husband than others 
do for five or six perfect ones 
1e had at last decided, and now 
worked feverishly at her packing. Bedford 
she knew would not interrupt her, yet she 
feared that he might. After a while she had 
crowded the suitcase with all that would go 
into it. That which could not be taken she 
then replaced in her trunk, or in bureau 
drawers, or in the closet. When all was 
neat she found pen and paper and wrote 
her husband his note. This she pinned 
against the glass of her dresser. 
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Dear Peter: I'm going to Jimmy because he 
needs me, Besides I can't stand it. You scold 
all the time. I didn't start supper. You'll have 
to go to a restaurant this time. Good-by 

MINNA, 


Then putting on her pretty hat and 
lifting down the heavy suitcase from ths 
bed she gave a final glance about the room 
and started for the door to freedom, much 
as Jimmy had done on the night of his idea 

**Peter will be mad,” she thought, “but 


I can't help it. Maybe it will do him 
good.” 
vil 
re FORD'S knowledge of his trade did 
not remain long in disuse After 


luncheon Jake Netterly ran down to con 
sult him about a problem in dies 

“Glad you're back,”’ he began. “ Here’s 
a job for you. One of our bohunks got to 
thinking about his cousin’s mother-in-law 
who lisps, and lapped down this blanking 
die too far Can't afford to scrap it—too 
much time tied up. Pinch it down a few 
thousandths for me.” 

“You can make another punch and save 
it that way,” said the hardener after a 
solemn inspection 

The reply was one that a machinist’s 
apprentice might have made to a layman 
If the punch is too small, obviously a larger 
one will be larger. All die makers have 
known that fact from childhood. Netterly 
looked at him in surprise. 

“No, I can’t. The blank won’t stand it 
Part of a close fit in a machine.” 

“You can’t do much with a die that’s 
oversize,’ the hardener went on, ignoring 
danger signals. “If it was too small now | 
could anneal it and you could eut it out 
move.”’ 

“TI know that Can’t you shrink it 
back?” 

“No way. If it’s too big you'll just have 
to make a smaller one.” 

“Didn't you tell me you had kept up 
with the trade?”’ 

“Sure. I know hardening inside out 

“Didn't a man over near Detroit tell 
somebody how he shrank back a die?”’ 

Netterly had in mind a paper read before 
a convention of hardeners, in which an 
analysis was made of the effect upon steel 
of successive slow and rapid heatings and 
coolings. Its author had shrunk back with 
great accuracy just such a die. 

“Nobody can change the size of steel 
that way.” Bedford missed the light in 
Netterly’s eye, and proceeded to expound 
further ancient knowledge “You can ex 
pand steel by heating it, but when you cool 
it the shrinking brings it back where it was 
You can expand a wheel and then slip it 
over an axle and make a shrinking fit when 
it cools, but it won't ever get any smaller.” 

“Are you trying to tell me how to shrink 
a wheel on an axle?”’ asked Netterly 

But Bedford missed that shot also 
“When you heat a die the steel expands; 
but when it cools you get it back the same 
size it was.”’ 

“I didn't quite understand,” said Net- 
terly, turning away; “but now I think 
I do oan 

The incident served to put the hardener 
in countenance once more. Although he 
could not forget Holcomb, the taste of him 
was now mingled with more pleasing 
flavors. He had returned from the county 
building sullen and angry; now he became 
almost jovial 

y inny what ideas people get,’ he re- 
marked te his helper. “They think a 
hardener can do ar thing a 

Meanwhile Netterly went straight to the 
tool room where he began nosing about 
among the shelves After a littie he un 
earthed a five-inch piece of annealed high 
speed, suitable for use in a slide rest. This 
he gave out to Dick Bunner to shape up 
He then found a dis- 
carded planer tool, also of high-speed, but 
hardened. Upon this he placed an anneal- 
ing ticket, with the words: ‘Quick, roug! 
job.” He then changed the ticket on a case 
hardening run to call for figured colors 

“Get them all down to Bedford,”’ he 
said. “I want the tools by three.” 

High-speed steel, so called, is a modern 
alloy steei that retains its hard edge after it 
has been heated to redness by the friction 
of high-speed cutting. The older high 
carbon steel tool steel—wil! not do this 
High-speed steel usually requires almost a 
melting heat, instead of the gre atly lower 
cherry red, for its hardening, and it is not 
quenched in water. Its annealing also re- 
quires a much higher heat than that of car- 
bon steel 


quickly into a tool 


Continued on Page 120) 
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— ELMER WALKER'’S CAR used to tb 4 GEORGE SMITH’S WIFE wanted 
freeze up every cold night. The na\S if a playroom in the attic for the 
little stove in his garage tried hard am twins. George covered bare 
to heat the whole outdoors, but a beams with Beaver Board 
couldn’t make the grade. Finally tl ork himself. When 
Klmer had the garage lined with nished, the room was 
Beaver Board. His car hasn't comfortable that Georg: 


frozen sin get it for a den, 





THAT GOOD-LOOKING WHEN FRANK TUTTLE was taken ~ 2 HANLEY’S DRUG STORI 
paneled effect made such a ; J in as junior member of his father’s firm, j \ ‘ has been entirely remodeled 
hit with Walter Jones that he graduated into an enclosed office, Late ‘ with Beaver Board. You'd 
he put Beaver Board on th . \ with a mahogany desk. The office pat "i rf never know it’s the same old 

nd ceilings of every titions are made of Beaver Board and ‘ place. Even the prescription 
of his new house It Frank is proud as can be every time a counter is enclosed with 
im lots of money and client comes into the shop. { Beaver Boar 1 and the stock 

has the best bins are made of it, too. Dox 


lidn’t cost much, either. 


BEAVER 


WARNING-~BE SURE YOU GET GENUINE BEAVER BOARD 


In town, SAYS It 
































nf rniture 
} husband’s life miserable till furnite 


y MRS. WILL BROWN made her , 
/ 4a™ 2. 1 lh XY. & a 


f #7) promised to have the bathroor j Beaver 
done over. They used that special i a aa i 
tiled Beaver Board. It didn’t cost =e ow el 
much, but Mrs. Brown is d - 


N EVERY TOWN there are innumerable uses for 
Beaver Board. Doubtless you, yourself, have some 


} construction or repair work in mind for which this versatile 
} material can be used much more economically and satis- 
factorily than ordinary lumber. 

' A partial list of the ways in which Beaver Board can be 
{ used is given below. Read it and see if it doesn’t suggest 
something to you—some new addition or improvement you 
have been putting off, some repairs you have been post- 

poning—because you feared the cost. 

if Genuine Beaver Board is a wonderfully economical 
material. It is flawless, knotless manufactured lumber— 
made from the long, tough fibres of white spruce. And it 
comes ready for use in panels that are sized by our patented 


Sealtite process, which makes a perfect surface for painting 
and decorating. 

Any carpenter or lumber dealer in your town will gladly 
figure on the cost of the Beaver Boarding you want to do. 





CHECK 
the attic. Dining-room wainscots. 
ters. Putting extra rooms in waste space. 
workroom or laundry in basement. Cellar partitions. 
bins, granaries and stockrooms. BUSINESS USES 


Beamed ceilings. 
Building-in bathrooms 






Triumphal arches. Floats for parades. Folding screens. 
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THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., Butlalo, New York 


The Beaver Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., Canada, and London, England 
District Sales Offices at New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago and Kansas City 


UP YOUR USE FOR BEAVER BOARD. HOME USES: Walls and ceilings throughout houses, bungalows, summer homes and cottages. 
Lining sun porches and garages 
Additions 7 
FARM USES: Lining dairies and other buildings that need sealing or weather protection 
: Built-in private offices, partitions, etc 

factories and workrooms where a sanitary, dust-proof and jar-proof construction is needed 
Cabinet work, drawer bottoms, backs of mirrors, etc., 
























UNTIDY KITCHEN was the 
i of Mr Watt xistence until 





Son, AN 


facturers, not « is n 


Ask one of them about it to-day. Or, write direct to out 
Builders’ Service Department in Butlalo, enclosing a rough 
sketch, giving dimensions, locating doors and windows, and 
specifying the type of room. Our designers will prepare 
specifications at no cost to you. 

ABOVE ALL, be sure you buy genuine Beaver 
Board. All wall board is not Beaver Board. 
Genuine Beaver Board is made only by the 
Beaver Products Company, Inc., of Buffalo, New 
York. Identify it by the Beaver trade-mark on 
the back of each panel. We stress this point, be- 
cause the success of genuine Beaver Board has 
been such that imitations have entered the field. Use 
genuine Beaver Board and you can rest assured of 
an economical, permanent, fully satisfactory job. 

























Finishing 
Remodeling large rooms into more, but smaller quar. 
Sheathing for emall houses Buiiding 
Lining tool houses, 
Lining 





Covering up old plaster 
Tiled wainscots for kitchens and bathrooms 






Walls and ceilings for stores, moving-pictare theatres, clubs, etc 
Window displays Display booths 
and many other uses. 
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BLUE RIBBON 


WALL PAPERS 


Are the kind that paperhangers like to hang and home 
owners like to see. Substential, hangs smoothly, with- 
out faw ot wrinkle. Made in our own factory by our 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

When Netterly found him an hour and a 
half later Bedford had just placed a file on 
the planer tool he had been annealing. The 
heat given it had not softened it even 
slightly. 

“How’s that coloring job coming on?” 
he asked. 

“T sent back the ticket for instructions,” 
said Bedford. ‘That's an oil-process job. 
You need a special equipment for that job.” 

‘What's the matter with cyanide and 
water?” 

“You 
Bedford's 
colors.” 

“Ever try it?” 

Ry we We had cyanide furnaces over to 
the Ascott. I hardened in cyanide every 
day. It don’t give figures.” 

“How did that annealing job turn out?” 

“T wanted to ask you about that. That 
steel acts like steel that has glass in it. Too 
long in the crucible. You can’t anneal 
glass steel.’ 

Bedford had once during his apprentice- 
ship years before had his attention drawn 
to a refractory steel that his foreman did 
not know how to handle. Instead of learn- 
ing what it was the man had dismissed it as 

| glass steel, because he thought it had ab- 
| sorbed silicon from the crucible, as molten 
steel will. His conclusion as to the qualities 
of silicon steel he had leaped at. Bedford 
likewise. 

“Same steel as in that other tool,” 
Netterly. 

“TI know it is. That's right too. When 
she’s hard, glass steel won't anneal, and 
when she’s soft she won’t harden. We had 
some in a shop I worked in once. Nobody 
can harden glass steel,” 

Netterly turned to the assistant, whom 
he wished to get out of the way. “Bob, run 
over to Blake's for a length of drill rod I 
ordered. Joe is off delivering.” 

He waited until he heard the door close 
at the head of the stairs, then he continued 
almost sadly: ‘“‘You told me you knew 
modern methods, Bedford. Yet when I 
brought down a die to be shrunk you never 
had heard of die shrinking. ou don’t 
know how figured colors are obtained. You 
don’t know that high-speed steel requires 
wh 'te heat for hardening, and a heat almost 
as high for annealing. What's worse, you 
don’t know you don’t know. Oil process? 
Glass steel? Where do you get that stuff?” 

He took up the lathe tool and tried it 
with a file. ‘Still soft. Now watch me 
harden it.” 

Crossing to the forge that Bedford had 
been using he laid the tool in the coals and 
turned on the blast. The steel darkened, 
| glowed, grew bright red, and after a little, 
| incandescent. 
| When he had all but melted down its 

point he withdrew it, laying it aside to cool 
without quenching. 
| “That tool will be file hard,” he said. 
| “But that isn’t enough. I can’t harden it 
| right. That's why we hired you. You pre- 
tended to know. Yet now I find that you 
| don’t know as much about hardening as 
I do.” 
| Bedford, crushed, humiliated, abashed, 
| too unhappy to grow angry, listened to the 
calm recital of his shame like a man in a 
| daze. Theologians sometimes say of a per- 
| son in that state of mind that he is con- 
| victed of sin. 
| “Tama hardener for twenty-two years,” 
he muttered, but without arrogance, as if 
stating a puzzle. 

“What we need,” replied the other, “is a 

| man who knows what is going on today. 
Twenty-two years is too far back. We're a 

| small concern, We want to grow. You're 
not the man to help us grow.” 

“You mean, - tad 


can’t do it with cyanide,” was 
uneasy reply. “Not figured 


said 








I'm fired? 
“Laid off, better say. That's up to you. 
You'll find plenty of work you can do, if 
| that’s all that matters. On the other hand, 
| with us you'd have a future. Why don’t 
you get in and learn what we want you to 
know?” 
“I’m too old,” said Bedford, coloring to 
the eyes, 
“You’re not as old as I am. I keep on 
learning.” 
“Where would I learn—now?” 
“Where? In books. In trade papers. 
You can get files of the technical papers in 
the Crerar Library. The steel houses will 
help you. Later you can do some visiting. 
But read first. You have one advantage 
you’d know what people were tal ing 
about. Your handicap would be that you're 
not used to studying. What books do you 
| own?” 
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“T don’t own any —except some school- 
books.” 

“You'll have to change all that. Now 
I'll tell you. We can’t keep you on as you 
are. We're planning to expand. We expect 
to have a heat-treatment room that's the 
last word, and we expect to have it kept so. 
If you want to bring yourself up I'll meet 
you halfway.” 

‘How long will it take?” 

“That depends on yourself. Maybe 
three months. Maybe six months. The 
sooner the better. Come back in three 
months. No; come back every few days, so 
that I can help you. If you will put in long 
hours, and bring yourself up, we'll give you 
half pay while you’re off. What do you 
say‘ 

Bedford began fumbling for the strings 
of his apron to conceal his emotion. 

“I’m for it strong,” he managed to say. 

“Then it’s a bargain,” said Netterly. 


viii 


HORDAL in one of the letters that 

helped shape American industry speaks 
of “that little thing called human nature’ 
as a factor in roma. Bedford’s thoughts 
were in a ferment; he wished to rush in- 
stantly to the library for a book; but 
Netterly suggested that he return in the 
morning to talk over a plan of study. He 
therefore went home instead; but because 
he wished to be alone he walked. 

As he trudged feverishly northward he 
reviewed in his mind the events of the day 
the incident of the disks, of the telephone 
call, of his interview with Holcomb, of his 
easy advice about the oversize die, of his 
later attempts first to harden, then to an- 
neal the high-speed tools. But mostly his 
thoughts returned to Holcomb. 

“He had me measured up, that man,”’ he 
admitted, his eyes narrowed with the pain 
of the recollection. “Out of date was right. 
Knew so much I was a nuisance. Working 
too long on one job was what did that.” 

But as he weighed it he dismissed that 
suggestion as a mere excuse. 

“Always up with an alibi—that’s me. 
Even now. Don’t know anything and 
won't admit it. Just as bad at home as I 
am in the shop. Worse, because Minna 
can’t fire me. Bully was right. No wonder 
the kid ran away, jumping on him like I did. 
Thrashing around like a broom handle 
stuck in a pulley, hitting everything in 
reach —-that’s me. He sure had my meas- 
ure. How do people get that way?” 

He walked northward, then westward, 
then northward again, and as he walked he 
began to feel a great tenderness toward 
Minna. After a while this tenderness grew 
into an ill-defined wish to do something for 
her, buy her something. 

“She'd drop dead if I did anything like 
that,” he thought ruefully. 

Nevertheless the wish persisted. Had he 
been rich he would have taken home a 
pearl necklace or a diamond pendant or a 
platinum wrist watch. Men sometimes act 
so. He weighed in his mind nearer possi- 
bilities, but could not bring himself to a 
choice. 

A little later still as he was passing a tiny 
booth between two buildings a chance odor 
of cooking revived a pleasing memory. The 
idea that followed took its time in over- 
taking him—he had to walk back nearly a 
block—but when it came he was so eager 
he snatched at it with both hands. 

**Give me four hamburgers on white,’” he 
almost shouted to the white-garbed cook 
behind the slim counter. 

“With or without?” was then asked. 

“Oh, with! With!” 

There was a delay while the sandwiches 
were prepared, and a further delay while 
they were wrapped, but their purchaser was 
in no hurry. When he had them under his 
arm he proceeded along the sidewalk as be- 
fore, scourging himself like a penitent, and 
wondering how Minna had endured him. 
He was still engaged thus when he came in 
sight of his home. 

Minna, suitcase in hand and dressed for 
flight, had laid her hand on the doorknob 
when she heard him coming. In another 
thirty seconds she would have met him 
face to face. In another two minutes she 
would have turned the corner beyond all 
danger of meeting him. 

She managed to retreat unseen to her 
bedroom, though by a hair’s margin, snatch 
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off her hat, and slip the suitcase into the 
concealment of the closet. 

“Minna!” she heard 
kitchen. 

The note on the mirror she had almost 
forgotten; but she saw it in time, and tore 
it down. She could only crumple it in her 
hand and thrust it under a pile of linen in 
the middle bureau drawer. 

Then she inspected her image to see if it 
would betray her. She was dressed for the 
street; but except for the flush of excite- 
ment on her face she thought she looked 
about as usual. 

“Minna!” called Bedford from the front 
room. 

After a moment she opened the door. 

“You're early today,”’ she said as calmly 
as she could. He looked at her almost 
piercingly. ‘‘He knows,” she thought, 
bracing herself for the explosion. 

When he spoke, however, he did not tell 
her that he was not early, nor did he notify 
her that he was his own master, nor ask her 
why she had said what she did instead of 
something else, nor why she had removed 
her hat, nor where she had put the suitcase. 

“‘l walked home,” he began irrelevantly. 
Then indicating a package on the table: 
“It’s too hot to cook, so I picked up some 
sandwiches. Let’s have a picnic supper.” 

“He does not know!” was her first 
thought, followed instantly by a reaction, 
an emovional let-down that left her on the 
verge of hysterics. ‘‘Too hot to cook,’’ she 
thought she heard herself repeating inanely. 

But that shock was succeeded by an- 
other that left her limp and in tears. Bed- 
ford had bent down and kissed her. For 
the first time since their honeymoon he had 
greeted her with a caress, 

Minna, poor woman, did not so much 
as suspect what lay behind that tender- 
ness. 

She wondered vaguely if he had guessed 
the pain that filled her heart, and if he 
had, if he were trying to console her. Then 
all that became irrelevant. Her tears grew 
into passionate sobbing. She clung to him 
as to her rock of salvation. 

“There, there,”’ he said clumsily. 
cry.” 

In the end she quieted down under his 
soothing care; but she clung to him even 
after the tears had ceased, perhaps out of 
the joy of feeling his strength. As for Bed- 
ford, he was more moved than she. He was 
glad she could lie passive against him while 
he recovered his voice. 

Suddenly she disengaged herself, ran to 
the table and opened the package. 

“They are! They’re thesame!”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“IT don’t know what’s in 
went on mischievously. 

But Bedford's verbal memory was not 
equal to the lead. ‘ Nothing that will hurt 
you,” he said. 

Onions,’ 
little nose. 
onions 

“It won’t matter, if we both eat them.” 

He had to kiss her again then, because 
that was a very tender speech; whereupon 
her face lighted up as if sunlight had fallen 
upon it. 

“T’ll make coffee, and we'll play we're 
on a picnic,” she said after a little. 

“T bet you! And, Minna—make it your 
way. I'm tired of coffee made my way. 
Make it right now.” 

‘It’s too early for supper.” 

“Tf we have it early we'll have 
run over to the West Side.” 

““Us?’ 

“To the detention home to see 
Jimmy.” 

I think Minna’s eyes still had tears in 
them, and he noticed them because she 
opened them so wide. And I think he was 
afraid his had too. Anyhow he suddenly 
became interested in a Palace Gates ice 
wagon in the street and had to walk to the 
window. 

“Peter!” she cried. 
wicked! Oh, my dear!” 

She rushed from the room, reappearing 
a moment later with her hat and suitcase. 

“Look!” she cried, throwing open the 
lid. ‘‘When you came I was running away. 
All my things! I rented me a room. See! 
There is my key.” 

“You ought to have run away long ago.”’ 

“But, Peter—I want you to scold me!”’ 

“TI just did,” he said. 

The habit of death is a hard one to over- 
come, but no harder than many others. I 
think that Bedford will make Minna a very 
good husband, after he learns a little more 
about his trade. 
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PREPARE FOR WINTER WEEK 


| September 9” tol6” 


All over the United States and Canada on these dates, 
thousands of dealers will demonstrate the advantages of 
the Caloric System of Circulating Heat—show how this 
scientific system distributes its warmth uniformly to 
every nook and corner of the house—how it cuts fuel 


consumption 35 to 50%. In the face of high prices of 
? coal and shortage of supply, Caloric fuel economy assumes national 
importance. Visit the 4th Annual Prepare-for-Winter Demonstration 
at the nearest Caloric dealer’s store—see this most modern of all heating 
plants—and decide you will enjoy the advantages of Caloric circulating 
heat in your home this winter. Pays for itself in the fuel it saves, 
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leaner, safer 
‘Towel -Service 
» for your office 


Plate-glass Mirror (worth $3.00) 
Nickel plated Rack (worth } 1.50) 
150 Scottissue Towels (worth }_.50) 


$5.00 


ALL FOR 4 


It is now possible for every office and home to 























enjoy the advantages of ScotTissue Towels by getting 
this attractive towel service set at the special introduc- 
tory price. The outfit consists of a clear, plate-glass 
mirror, an attractive, brass, nickel-plated towel holder 
and 150 ScotTissue Towels. 

ScotTissue Towels are the greatest aid to “clean 
hands in business.” You'll realize their advantages 
when you know how easy they are to use—how efh- 
cient, convenient, economical and safe. They provide 
a fresh, clean, white, thirsty towel every time you need 
a towel. 

Your stationer, druggist or department store will 
gladly install one of these outfits for you and supply 
you regularly with towels, at 50c for a carton of 150 

é. (and even less by the case). If he can’t supply you 
é Thirsty Filre send us his name and $3.00 and we'll see that you 
> Re OMIES | are supplied. 





Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. Look for the name on every towel. 
Every ScotTissue Towel con- 

tains millions of soft Thirsty 

Fibres, which absorb four times he ‘ ar ale > 

ee one ae Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 

make ScotTissue the quickest New Viet Philadelphia 

drying, most satisfactory towels 

+. made, 


Tissue Towels 


~" for “Clean Hands in'Business~ si 


Chicago San Francisco 
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THE GREATEST HUNT IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


















; i and skillful, slog out through the 
" t ice pack. 
y | Two or three usually go into 
i the gulf; the rest to the front, 
| where, roughly speaking, they ‘ 
f operate in the drifting, snow- 
y } blinded and hurricane-swept 
! world of ice, growlers and bergs 
_. between the Newfoundland and 
i Greenland coasts. ‘‘ Roughly 
1 ,] speaking”’ is right too! 
e Young seals and old alike are 
\ slaughtered, but preference goes 
; to the whitecoats, because their . 
i ) fat—-fat means skins as well 
iq brings higher prices and is easier 
to be had. The young can be a 
: } gaffed. In many cases the wary 
— old ones have to be shot, and _- 
; } ammunition costs money. Seal 
shooting is dangerous work, too, 
; ) | as we shall presently see. The - 
‘ open season is from March fif- 
4 teenth till May first, or till about 
i | a month after the young have 
7 rolled off their protective cover- 
' ing and dipped or plunged into the gelid sea. 


An enormous area is worked over. Day 
after day, week after week, the ships 
sometimes close together, sometimes out 
of sight of each other—grind, crash, shud- 

‘ } der through the ice, blast their way through 
it with bombs, drift with it when nipped, 
free themselves and struggle on against 
every possible obstacle and hardship that 
Nature in her most terrible moods can fling 

} against them. And ever they are killing; 

' ever icing down the precious pelts. The 
only limit to the kill is determined by luck, 
skill and the capacity of the ships to carry 
fat both below and on deck. Coal, living 
space, everything is sacrificed to the fat 
sometimes even life itself, as Newfoundland 
well knows 

The Dominion’s prosperity hangs largely 
on the annual hunt. A bumper fishery 
for these people still insist that seals are 
fish—feeds thousands of hungry mouths 


snateagbasuaalineaaieibs 


( ashore. A bad one brings misery in its 
j train. The price of fat fluctuates sharply. 
During the war I believe it was up to some 


twelve dollars a quintal, a quintal being 
about one hundred pounds. This year it 
was only four dollars for whitecoats and 
three dollars for bedlamers, or older seals 
| Of this, one-third goes to each of three 
\ groups: Captain and officers, common 
\ hands, shipowners. All kinds of minor ar- 
rangements exist, bonuses, and soon; but 
the rough statement must do. 


Trumps and Jokes 


Luck and skill are trumps. Luck is the 
real joker. With it, the Wolf once brought 
in twenty-seven thousand in only eleven 
days. Without it, a ship may suffer 
weeks of misery and come home al- 


ck At hig one 


ment of the fleet was made by Cap'n 
Kean in 1910, when he headed through 
the Notch at St. John’s, aboard the 
Florizel, with more than forty-nine 
thousand sculps aboard. Cap’n Kean 
is known as a jowler, which is the 
reverse of a jinker, a jinker being, in 
United States, a Jonah. 

These are all the statistics I am go- 
ing to load into this article, so pluck 
up heart again. We shall get back 
to the killing almost at’ once; also to 
some very satisfying perils and disas- 
ters. I want only to say, here, that 
every spring all Newfoundland thinks 
and talks little except seal; and that’ 
the men themselves toil night and 
day, through hardships quite incred- 
ible to an outlander, with a daring 
zeal that one must see to understand. 
; I lived, as a kind of unofficial 

general-utility man, for some five 
weeks on board the historic old Terra 
Nova—the very ship, you remember, 
which Seott and Shackleton used in 
much of their antarctic exploration. 
Later I transferred over the ice to the 
Eagle. Thus I had experience such 
as no other American writer has ever 
had, on two old-time sealers. Mar- 
velous, thrilling and all that—but 
never again! 
Day by day and night by night, 
except when we were burned down 
] stopped—in the ice, the rugged ship 

































q most blanked. The high-line achieve 
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They Looked Like Ants Crawling Over Frosted Cake 


sculps accumulated above; were tallied 
down, below. Time seemed lost. Sense 


of location vanished. It seemed only 
that we were somewhere in a limitless, 
frozen, dazzling, heaving, grinding wil- 
derness of white. 

Gales swept us, with a blistering 
cold that seemed to peel the very skin 
from my face. Fogs infolded us. Snow 
wrapped up the whole world in a 
shroud. Black nights of ineffable, 
starry splendor bent over us. The 
northern lights’ virescent and umber 
curtains waved above us more glo- 
riously than words can tell. Sun dogs 
gleamed, mock suns glowed, theice blink 
and loom shot the horizons far aloft 


in palisades of mystic white. Mirages 
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The Death of a White 
coat. At Left—Cap'n 
Abram Kean, Terra 
Nova, Shooting Seats 


lifted, floated Bergs 
crushed, growling, 
through the floes. We 
jostled them familiarly, 
neighboring death with 








and seemingly in none. And ever, 
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Ever the Lines of Men Wound Forward, Among Crags and Confusions 


an indifference born of hard ex- 
perience. A wonderland such as 
southern folk nevereven dream of 

a wonderland of sights, sounds, 
colors indescribable— inwrapped 
us to the exclusion of all other 
life. Some‘day, by the way, an 
enterprising tourist agency will 
reap a fortune by outfitting a 
stout steamer to take American 
millionaires seal hunting. In 
common parlance, an expedition 
of this kind would have every 
other possible hunt faded. Yes 
I could organize such a hunt. 
Trot out your millionaires! 

Day by day, week by week 
while I engaged in poetic avoca 
tions of peeling potatoes for the 
cooks, helping load ice, empty 
ing ashes overside as a member 
of the ash-cat gang, doing my 
bit at navigation, dragging in 
tows, standing long cold tricks 
at the wheel, counting seals’ 
tails, cutting tally sticks, filing cartridges 
and Lord knows what else—al! this time, 

I say, the ship battled on, on, eternally 
on through the white wilderness. 
Thunders boomed through her, shocks 
and tremors threatened to rend her tim- 
bers. She bucked, reeled, staggered, 
rode the ice down, crushed it and 
ripped it, won through. Many and 
many a day no seals appeared, Again, 
luck favoring, multitudes unbeliev 
able came to view. 





Harps and Hoods 


It was my very good fortune to get in 
timately acquainted with the seal herd 
at point-blank range, though I never 
did any shooting except with camera 
and notebook. It gives you a peculiar 
feeling, up there in those lifeless wastes, 
al! at once to run into a spot of seals, 
probably the most graceful and beautiful of 
living creatures. To watch a herd disporting 
itself in a broad bay, golden with sunshine; 
to see the sleek, lithe, large-eyed creatures 
leap, dive, swim on their sides, fling them- 
selves on their backs, revel in the very po- 
etry of motion, is unforgetable. Little fear 
they show of man; they seem to regard this 
strange new biped with a kind of mild curi- 
osity— usually to their undoing. Up and 
down in their bobbing holes they surge, 
watching the ship, the men. Often an ex- 
plosive bullet puts an end, in a bloody lash 
and smother, to their investigations 
Newfoundlanders have a name for every 
age of both harps and hoods. Young harps, 
of course, are whitecoats Their second 
year these become rusties, or rusty-jackets 
These graduate into bedlamers, which in 
turn become seddlers or saddiebacks 
Freshman hoods are young hoods 
sophomores, bedlamers; juniors, cur 
riers; and seniors, old dogs 
These old dogs, by the way, are not 
to be trifled with. The hood family 
is invariably three dog, female and 
pup. Many a family I used to see 
basking on the pans; whereas, among 
the harps, the dog rarely concerns him 
self with domestic affairs. Usually the 
hoods will stand and fight, differently 
from the harps, which are runaways, 
or at best passive resisters. It takes 
two good men to killa dog hood. He's 
called a hood because when angry he 
blows up a big skin bag over his head, 
which you may hammer with the gaff 
till you're tired—if he doesn't bite 
your leg off first-- without in any way 
discommoding him 
Many a fearsome tale is told of 
sealers losing hand, arm or leg by dog 
hood bites. Even the carcass, so they 
say, will bite you after the pelt is off 
Newfoundlanders prefer not to mix it 
much with dog hoods. I’ve seen other 
animals than these six-hundred to 
ne-hundred pound monsters that I 
prefer as playmates, The winch has 
to puff hard to haul one of these slate- 


blue giants aboard. Hoods always 
waken lively but respectful enthusi- 
asm 


Harps weigh from one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred; the young 
three or four feet long, run thirty 
five to sixty pounds. As playthings 

i can’t beat whitecoats 
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Heaven knows how many of them I 
fondled, much to the disgust of the 
hardboiled sealers. For general all-round 
innocence, 
unsophistication and confiding childlike 
blandness, I commend the whitecoats to 
your attention. They're Angora kittens, 
lus. 

/ I enjoyed trudging out over the ice, 
finding whitecoats and havin little 
heart-to-heart with them. They look up at 
ou with a couple of perfectly ravishing 
teal eyes, continually suffused with 
tears, and need only a ribbon round their 
necks to fit them for prize winners in an i 
beauty show. Brutal to kill them? Wel 

how about lambs? I believe even some 
kind-hearted ladies enjoy a nice little lamb 
chop. And besides yielding the very finest 
fat, each whitecoat has a couple of the 
most appetizing little fippers, as New- 
foundlanders call them. Oh, yes, I’ve 
eaten flipper; and so would you if you 
could ever get a chance. You'd pass your 
late for more too, no matter how kind- 
earted you were. 

These entrancing young beggars possess 
astonishing vitality—enough to make up 
for an almost total lack of brains. If their 
fond mammas have nursed them for a week 
or so they lay up fat at a tremendous rate, 
so that even when orphaned they survive 
till they can dip for themselves and go 
to fishing. Even the nogheads—that is, 
whitecoats whose mothers are killed when 
the young are just born—often Plug alon; 
somehow and make a go of life. They’re a 
head, true; but they live. And in due 
time they, too, take to the sea. Hardy 


babes! Life has to be hardy in those frozen , 


deserts. 

Incidentally, one of the most charming 
bits of domesticity in the world is a white- 
coat at dinner, in some sheltered ice nook, 
while its proud mother stretches out on her 
side with an air of infinite content.. The 


| mother often refuses to abandon her child, 


even when death comes running and yellin 
with a gaff in hand. How many smothers | 
have seen sacrifice themselves in a per- 
fectly vain attempt to protect their weep- 
ing, mewing infants! Yet, once the nursery 
days are over, Mrs. Harp incontinently 
deserts her offspring; and thereafter she 
will have nothing whatoian to do with it. 
Away she goes, to ride the ice for a while 
and have a perfectly glorious time of free- 
dom and play, while young Johnny or 
Susie Harp has to get into the swim for 
himself and paddle his own —flippers. 

Once the young seal has dipped, unerring 
instinct bids him turn toward the polar 
star. He, who seems to know nothing, 
knows this at all events. Northward he 
must beat—he’s called a beater now—iand 
ever northward still, to join the great north 
migration of his tribe. Summer finds him 
with his kin at the mouth of Hudson Bay, 
and so begin the vast wanderings which are 
the portion of his race. 


Instinctive Strategy 


If you want to study animal instincts in 
all their wonder, wholly uninfluenced by 
man, go up into the north and watch the 
seal herd. There you will see the mother 
seal rye recognizing her own precious 
among whole acres of moon-eyed oot 
pincushions, all exactly alike, fondlin 
and snappishly repelling all others t at 
enterprisingly hump themselves near the 
maternal fount. Any old seal appears good 
to a young one; but the rule doesn’t work 
both ways. And there, too, you will learn 
of the mother seal leaving her baby on the 
ice, sliding through a bobbing hole and 
going miles away to fish; then—while that 
ice pan has drifted ten or twenty miles — 
infallibly returning to the same bobbing 
hole, and up it, and so back to her darling. 
How’s that for instinct? It’s been proved 
by leather tickets fastened to mother seals’ 
How can human reason explain a 
thing like such sense of location? 

Again you will see a herd, close beset by 


| enemies and caught in nipped ice where the 


bobbing holes and rifts have been closed up, 
ather in a bunch, fifty or sixty of them. 
“hus their weight breaks through the ice 


| and they escape. 


# invention for our free | 


Who or what taught them that trick? I 
don't know. Does anybody, or can ahy- 
body guess? 

The bawling of the whitecoats is one of 
the most eerily strange and compelling 
sounds you can hear. Out on the sealer’s 
= or bloodied or snowy deck at night, 

often used to hearken to it—an immense, 
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far, hungry wail, usually of orphaned young; 
a kind of nos morituri te salutamus; for on 
the morrow they, too, must die. The near- 
est thing to it is a kitten’s ery; and yet it’s 
not that either. 
Overhead, perhaps, blazes a full moon, 

scene cold and clear. The stars are holes 

urned in a’purple dome, letting the glory 
of heaven gleam through. At the horizon 
a milky-white gleam extends. Everywhere 
ice is shimmering like a hard glaze, while 
here or there the heaped-up pressure ridges 
glint with jet-black shadows. A world of 
ink and milk, all frozen. Merciless cold 
transfixes you, but you forget to feel it. 
Deep black lanes and bays of water gloom 
away. In the moonlight spars and rigging 
glitter, ice-incrusted. Stars shimmer in 
jetty pools, where sparkles of phosphores- 
cent green flash up, then vanish. No wind; 
a dead world, save for the ship—and the 
whitecoats. For the illimitable black-and- 
whiteness is filled with a continuing cry, 
far, near; a call of life in death; sentience 
appealing to implacability of Nature and 
of man; and to the stars drifts up the uni- 
versal hunger cry of helplessness. 


The Northward Chase 


No more of the whitecoats now. They 
pass. Another phase of the great killing 
draws our attention. For now the season is 
over when the young can be taken. They 
have gone, either into the fleet’s reeking 
holds or into the Atlantic. Gaff work is 
ended now; the riflemen’s turn has come. 
Wary at last, beating north and ever north- 
ward, the vast herd—decimated but still 
incredibly numerous—is on the trek to the 
far places where men shall not pursue them. 
Time is woring short. The kill must be 
made, the ships log-loaded, that the hungry 
at home may be fed and life on shore be 
plentiful. 

So the chase is northward now, tracking 
the migration. Fifteen— —twenty miles a 
day the Terra Nova must win, every day 
hitting the herd, ad always for some 
luck that will brin weather, ice con- 
ditions, seals and all into such hap 'y accord 
as will full her up logy and bring be richly 
to pert. 

he matter of bucking arctic ice is none 
of the ees, tape 4 if you stand 
at the wheel. Backing up for a charge at 
the floes, the rudder ‘. liable to strike a 
pan and then all hands stand clear while 
the wheel spins. No four men can hold her. 
If she catches you you’re lucky to get off 
with only broken bones. Once Peary was 
caught thus aboard the Kite—one of the 
sealing fleet—and had his leg smashed. 
You have to watch yourself every minute 
aboard a sealer. | 

In vast slants and tacks the Terra Nova 
fought northward through sheets, lakes, 
pinnacles, fantasias of ice, her mile-long 
shadow at morning and night creeping, 
—— over torments of ruin that now 
seemed fallen Parthenons and Troys, again 
the wasted surface of the moon. Some- 
times, ghostlike, we moved through a world 
of white shadows. Sometimes we coasted 
along wide seas and rivers of open, gleam- 
ing water, where uncountable t ousands of 
seals mockingly disported themselves, for 
in open water they were safe. 

As we struck the heavy pack at full speed 
pans flew, ground and whirled, while tor- 
rents of water dashed aloft. The ship 
shook as if riven. Thunders boomed. But 
her stout ribs held. Swift cracks ran 
lightning-swift ahead. The Terra Nova’s 
bluff shoulders thrust aside all the north 
had to give. And, guided by the scunner’s 
musical cries from the barrel, she fought 
her way. 

Betimes, though, she jammed fast. Then 
it was “Bombs out!” and stern work with 
blasting powder. Bombs were nailed to 
long staves, while the boson ordered, ‘‘ Hot 
de poker fer de blastes!” With long 
stabber poles a gang swarmed on the ice. 
The red-hot poker was rushed overside. 
One touch of it to the fuse; then the bomb 
was thrust far under the ice, clumpers piled 
on and all hands scuttled away. 

Boom! The ship quivered. Ice flew 
almost to the masthead. Last year a huge 
mass fell on Cap’n Kean, up on the bridge, 
and crippled him for a fortnight. Sulphur- 
ous fumes mingled with the smell of blood 
and oil that surrounded the ship like an 
aura. Then, yelling, the stabber-pole crew 
fell to work. ‘Tt shel he loosened, well and good. 
If not, more blasts rent the ice. . Thus 
she worked free; and away she churned, 
butted, groaned and indomitably fought 
along once more. Sometimes it seemed all 
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in vain. No seals appeared. Again, luck 
favoring, incredible multitudes were sighted. 
Exultation, tense excitement gripped the 
crew, 

Late one afternoon, as sunset was paint- 
ing the ice world a most entrancing old 
rose, the barrel master sighted a vast string 
of seals that swept from horizon to horizon, 
dead ahead. Three hundred thousand 
strong they lay there, the cap’n said, as he 
swept them into view with his long gun. 
Never have I witnessed a stranger, a more 
thrilling sight than that incredible multi- 
tude of living things out in that frozen 
desolation. There they lay, lazy, fat, sleek, 
like cattle upon snowy plains, resting in a 
sunset glow which was itself a miracle not 
to be written down in words. 

“Scun ’er up to ’em, Jacob!” the Old 
Man cried to the man in the forward 
barrel—he who spies out the leads and 
bays, and with lusty shouts of “‘Starbird! 
Stead-e-e-e! Port!’ directs the bridge- 
master, who in turn bawls to the four 
helmsmen that right noisily yell back at 
him. 

So we craune ‘hed and quivered nigh, and 
it was ‘‘Gunners and dogs, get ready! 

Dogs, by the way, are the riflemen’s at- 
tendants, who carry cartridges in a canvas 
bag not slung over the shoulder. No, in- 
deed! The cartridge bags are borne care- 
fully in the hand, and there’s a very good 
reason for that. You fall between two ice 
pans with a bag of ammunition over your 
shoulder, and first thing you know you're 
about a mile deep, on the Atlantic floor. 
But with the bag in your hand you can let 
go of it, and so you can scramble out on the 
pan with nothing worse than a sea bath 
in a temperature of zero—which no New- 
foundlander thinks worth bothering about. 

“Once de outside clothes freezes, you’m 
all wahrm inside!”” You understand. This, 
however, is a mere digression. 

Now the gunners and dogs were getting 
ready. Out came the riflemen from their 
nooks and corners, each with the rifle he 
knew and loved. Out came the batsmen, 
they of gaff and sculping knife, who must 
attend to skinning and panning the seals. 
Out came the dogs, eager to be away. For 
a great kill promised; better far than the 
scattered slaughter of small spots o’ fat. 

The decks filled with black-grimed men. 
Flags bristled. Torchlights were dealt 
round. Flags and torches alike are used to 
mark the pans. Tremendous enthusiasm 
burst out. With luck, here was the loading 
of twenty ships, let alone one! And no 
other ship was in sight. Two that had been 
owe yer tagging the Terra Nova for days 

ad at last drawn away, till now only a 
browa smudge on the rim of the ice world 
betrayed their hateful presence. 


The Monster Herd 


Such a swarming of sealers as filled the 
decks, all trodden to a slush of red and 
black! Poke a hornets’ nest and you know 
what happens when the cry of “Big patch 
a’eed!”’ rings out into the frozen air. 

Now, cartridge boxes were being broken 
open in the cabin-companion alley. Quickly 
the dogs loaded up. They thrust hard 
bread into their bags, too, for in case of 
having to spend a night on the ice such 
fare helps out a meal of fipper cooked over 
a fire of gaff-stick shavings and strips of 
seal fat. 

“Run down the steam!” ordered the 
cap’n. The funnel must not smoke now; 
that might scare the herd. Master 
watches, get all your men on the ice! 
Have ary man take two flags! All the 
crowds with their master watches now! 
Get on, me darlin’ b’ys!”’ 

The ship swung parallel to the skein of 
seals, perhaps a half mile from it, worked 
westward. By name—Skipper Joe or Skip- 
per John, for everyone is Skipper here 
the Old Man ordered the gunners out. 
One by one the gangs shinned over the 
rail, slid down, watched their chance and 
leaped to the rolling, grinding pans over 
which the sea was boiling. Fall in? Who 
cares? For the most part, the sparables, or 
ealks in the Eskimo skin boots did good 
service. The men gained safer pans, and 
away they went, copying—jumping—from 
cake to cake, out over the slow-heaving 
ice, out toward the kill. 

Making way over the ice is in itself no 
holiday sport. I’ve tried it; I know. 
Usually a vast swell is running. Up, up, 
up heaves the ice plain; then down, down, 
down, with a swing of maybe forty feet. 
You find yourself looking down an icy 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“T didn’t know Enamels could be so beautiful. 
I love these rooms!” 
“That's the new Luxeberry Enamel, ma’am. 


Berry Brothers certainly made a wonderful 


success with it.” 
“But how did you get that soft light in it? 
I was afraid I might not like so many rooms in 
Enamel--so often they have a hard, icy glare.” 
“This new Luxeberry doesn’t. It dries 
naturally to that deep, rich lustre. You 
can wash those panels, too, just like a 
china dish. Why, the Luxeberry they 
make now is so wear resisting it can be 
used outdoors as well as in.” 
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“Will it stay white?” 

“Absolutely! It will hold that snowy white 
for years.” 

“You surely must enjoy making rooms so 
beautiful.” 

“Tm proud of every job I do in the new 
Luxeberry. It is easy to handle, too. It flows out 
nicely, as painters say. It covers a lot of space and 

hides the old surface c« ympletely . Itdoesn’t 
need rubbing, as most enamels do, but dries 
of itself to that soft, velvety finish you like.” 

Luxeberry Enamel also comes in. six 
beautiful tints. Made by Berry Brothers, 
makers of Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 
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(Continued from Page 126 
hillside, immensely long; then all at once 
you're looking up one. It disconcerts you, 
this breathing of the world, as if it were 
some unthinkably vast animal. Then, too, 
the ice is always unexpectedly opening, 
closing, wheeling, shifting. You have to 
watch your chance for the floes to pendu- 
lum together, so that you can jump. Some- 
times you mistake slush for solidice. That’s 
bad. The ice, too, creaks and sings, with 
the labor of incalculable pressures; the 
sound is of titanic wheels creaking over 
frozen snow. At any time you may find 
yourself out in the blue drop— open water 
there to rock and drift till your pan grounds 
on solid floes. Entertaining! And for 
riflemen who at long range must put 
their dumdum bullets plunk through seals’ 
heads—for a body shot damages the pelt 

it introduces some rare problems of ballis- 
tics. Rifleman moving, seal moving—well, 
you have to be an incredibly good shot to 
qualify. 

One by one the gunners went away, each 
with his dog and his batsmen. 

“‘Get away on the lee bow!” shouted 
the cap’n from the bridge, massive in fur 
cap and coat. ‘Away! Get alang, an’ 
God bless you!” 

Hastily they strode, ran, leaped. Flags, 
gaffs, torchlights followed. Gemsboks are 
clumsy beside these supermen of the ice. 
Such agility! A dozen bands went out, at 
quarter-mile intervals, streaming away to- 
ward the herd. Their bodies, all absolutely 
alike, became jetty silhouettes against the 
ice dazzle. Soon they looked like ants 
crawling over frosted cake. Sparks, our 
jovial young wireless man, picks up news 
that the two rival ships have sighted our 
men from their barrels and are turning our 
way. Well, curses on em, those interlopers! 

“Get away, my sons!” 

Presently, as I watched tensely from the 
bridge, the rifles began to speak out. Their 
hard little explosions began to drift in over 
the white emptiness like corn kernels pop- 
ping. Through the glass I could see the 
gunners crouching behind pinnacles, aim- 
ing, firing, running ahead. I could see the 
kick of the gun, the flop and fall of the seal; 
then, after a long time, Pop!" came the 
discharge. Always the gunner tries to 
bag the lookout seal first—the big, alert 
dog that guards the group on a pan. Once 
his head falls, the others lie quiet; but if 
he sniffs, squirms, wriggles for water, it’s 
good-by that group! 

I could see the huge creatures—all old 
bedlamers and saddlers, these—beginning 
to wallow off the ice, some trailing blood; 
but others thrashed, lay still. Ever the 
lines of men wound forward, among crags 
and confusions like Karnak wrought in 
rock candy. Now, all along the line, rifle 
fire was leaping. Faster, ever faster, the 
herd was dipping, scuttling to the sea, 
with derisive waves of the scutters saying 
good-by. 

Roundly the carpenter cursed them and 
the ill luck that had run us into such a 
patch just at sundown. 

“If us ’d hit dem swiles wid a hot sun,” 
he explained, ‘‘dem would of bided. Dem 
loves to ride de ice, such times. But 
now ——”’ Disgustedly he spat. 


Flags and Pinnacles 


Luck was bad, indeed; luck, the one 
baffling equation of wind, fog, sun, ice and 
seals, all of which must be just right for a 
real clean-up. By the time the laboring 
Terra Nova had swung round to work 
back along the line again no live seals re- 
mained. Into the Atlantic they had all 
escaped, beating away into the mysterious 
north again, to make perhaps fifteen or 
twenty miles more toward Hudson Bay 
before riding the ice again. 

Of such vast multitudes, however, all 
had not made their get-away. Already, as 
twilight deepened with an angry smolder 
along the ice horizons’ jaggedness, pans of 
sculps marked the ice. Each was shown 
by a tiny flicker of flag. Sometimes, when 
flags run short, sealers smear a sculp over a 
pinnacle; such bloody pinnacles, as they 
are called, can be seen for miles. But there 
were flags enough that evening. 

As the ship slowed to the panned heaps, 
gunners and dogs began coming aboard, 
each gunner to receive his meed of praise 
or blame, each dog with blood-stained 
bag drooping beneath the weight of cut-off 
seals’ tails. By cutting tails they keep 
account of the kill; know how many pelts 
must be picked up. Many, however, are 
never recovered. The ice goes abroad, or 
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what not; the sculps are often lost. One 
day we picked up seventy skins panned by 
another ship and lost by it weeks before 
There was joy that day! 

Up over the rail the gunners and dogs 
scrambled. Others waited on heaving cakes, 
leaped, caught the greasy ropes, shinned 
aboard. Down into the smoky, stove- 
heated cabin—its white paint long since 
gory—they clumped; down to interview 
the waiting cap’n and to deliver unto me 
their quota of tails. These, as usual, I well 
and duly counted, while begrimed and 
red-handed men watched under the gleam- 
ing old brass lamp. Blotched became our 
oilcloth-covered table. The bogy smoked 
as each counted lot of tails was cast into 
its glowing maw; and every gunner told 
his story of daring, peril, adventure—all 
merest commonplaces to them; and a babel 
of loud talk, in the half-comprehensible 
Newfoundland dialect, troubled that dim, 
stifling air. Oh, for some artist’s brush to 
slap such scenes on canvas! 


The inevitable tea and toast of the | 


customary, continual mug-up divided at- 
tention with news of the hunt. Noisy, 
tea-whooping and toast-crunching sealers 
crowded the pantry. The Old Man, ruddy, 
white-whiskered and patriarchal, chided 
or approved. And I, alien scrivener, to- 
taled the tails. 

On frigid deck, in a lull of tail counting, 
I beheld far glimmers in the pale gloom far 
over jumbled ice. Torchlights, these, flar- 
ing smokily on pans not yet picked up. 


At some, dim figures waited; figures that, | 


as they moved, seemed gnomes of an in- 
credible ice world, unreal, anything but 
human. Some lights flickered miles away 
Farther stil! winked the gleams of the other 
ships, laboring to force their way toward 
us too late. 


Notching the Taily Stick 


We were stopped close beside a mound 
of sculps that had dyed the ice crimson; a 
mound to which many a snaky path of scar- 
let converged. Pelted carcasses sprawled 
all about. By the wavering glare of torches 
on the rail, a glare that reddened steaming 
breath or gushes of steam from the winches, 
masses of sculps were coming aboard. 

** Ave out dem straps!"’ shouted a hoarse 
voice from the ice. “Out wid dat whip 


line!’’ A black figure standing on the rail 


waved signals, shouting, ‘Walk back de 


winch!” 

The sealers on ice stooped, strapping the 
pelts. Out sprangled the whip line through 
dim and pallid air. Men caught and hauled 
it, and the wire with it. They stooped, 
strove mightily over the black heap of skins, 
hooked them to the wire 

“Go ahead, de winch!” 

With a rattling roar, a gush of ghostly 
steam, in sagged immense weights of quiv- 
ering fat; in, over broken ice, sloshing 
through inky water, dripping up the grim 
side, swinging free above the reek and 
slush of decks not nice to picture. 

A fling of the reverse lever by a half-seen, 
steam-enveloped figure. Plop! Another 
mass of wealth slumped and slid upon the 
mounds already sloping to the rail. The 
mounds steamed, quivered. At the other 
rail men were dragging chilled sculps away, 
flinging them down black hatches with 
cries of ‘‘H’under, below!’”’ Down in dim, 
candlelit depths, someone was tallying 
cutting a notch in a squared stick for every 
five pelts, a groove for every twenty-one. 
In a country of few schools, the old-time 
tally sticks serve best for accounts’ , 

Now the last men on the pan scrabbled 
aboard. 

“Full speed ahead!’’ the telegraph jan- 

led. 

“Thud-thud-thud,” the engines groaned 
into reluctant life. 

Once more the Terra Nova’s iron prow 
crashed into the pack. Away she trampled 
toward the torchlighted pans that still 
waited, dingy red stars along the level 
of the arctic world. Half the night or all 
of it might pass before all the pans should 
be picked up. No matter. It’s all in the 
day’s work—a day that often lasts twenty- 
four hours. And on the morrow it would 
be northward, ho! again, to hit the fleeing 
herd. 

Far as this white wilderness is from the 
world that Americans know, progress has 
invaded it. This last spring an air service 
was organized to spy out the herds. An 
Australian aviator, Major F. Sydney Cot- 
ton, Royal Flying Corps, has started the 
Aérial Observation Company. It has a 
flying base at Botwood, whence it sends 
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out planes to scout the jce fields and report 
on sealing conditions, Hardy men those 
be who fly over the perils of the frozen 
ocean where any mishap may mean death! 

One day a great outcry on our ship, sup- 
plemented by shrieks from the siren, an- 
nounced the sighting of a plane. You never 
saw people more excited than those sealers, 
most of whom had never beheld a plane 
before. Skimming over the ice like a midge, 
looming nearer in the blinding glare, the 
plane drew swiftly near. To her, yells 
and cheers ascended as she swooped twice 
about our barrels, her ice skids—in place 
of wheels—almost grazing our spars. 

Down - fluttered a tricolored bunting, 
weighted with an iron bar. Old Absalom 
Gaulton, our gentle-spoken pantry stew- 
ard, was first overside and away to pick 
up that the first message ever dropped by 
a plane to a sealer. Proudly, as the plane 
dwindled in the dazzle, he brought the 
message ‘‘ashore,’’ which in Newfoundland 
parlance means aboard, Ceremoniously the 
Old Man received it, read it out: 


Large quantities of seals about three to five 
miles ahead of you, about one point to port. 


Roughly penciled that message was; 
but an imperial rescript, embossed on vel- 
lum, could not have produced a more pro- 
found impression. 

That was a seven-days wonder, right 
enough. I thought the men would never 
have done talking over the “hairplane.” 

“Not t’irty yard above de hice, she 
come!” 

“Dat’s de rig-out she drapped de mes- 
sage in!” 

‘Went roun’ us like a corkscrew, turned 
aft, to de loo’ard!”’ 

“She say t’ousands of ’em, nareast be 
east!’’ And so further, ad inf. 

Never was there a livelier discussion than 
Major Cotton’s Martynside plane pro- 
duced. It ended in our trying to reach 
the seals indicated. Alas, impenetrable ice 
barriers reared themselves in our path. 
We got no good of the message. Later, 
Major Cotton reported the main patch, 
Mecca of all sealers and which none, this 
year, ever reached. This came to be known 
as the Cotton Patch, and caused oceaffs of 
talk. The Cotton Patch was there, right 
enough; but it happened to lie in a difficult 
knot of ice, and none of the ships would 
seriously try for it. Thus the main herd 
escaped one year at least. Ice masters are 
conservative. Where seals have always 
been, they must always be. Another year, 
perhaps, better success may attend Major 
Cotton’s efforts. He and his men deserve 
all they can get. Hardy? No name for it! 

There’s no more dangerous trade than 
sealing. That’s flat. Personally, I'd rather 
be a parachute jumper or an oil-well shooter 
or any old thing than follow sealing. The 
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sealers of Newfotindland are the hardiest, 
bravest, strongest bunch of men I’ve ever 
run into, and I’ve seen many kinds of men 
in an all-too-disordered life. All the condi- 
tions of sealing are such as to make this 
not only the greatest but also the most 
perilous hunt in the world. Your Africar 
big-game hunter, true, faces fever and 
natives and wild beasts. Your whaler 
confronts whales and storms. But, by 
the Lord Harry, your sealer has them all 
beaten forty-seven different ways! 

I’m not going into his living conditions, 
here. Later, I shall have something to say 
about those. For the present, just con- 
sider the active dangers. In the first 
place, drowning is always a very present 
risk. Jumping around on loose ice, hun- 
dreds of miles from land, doesn’t make a 
man a good life-insurance risk. The dog 
hood, too, is an agile and fearsome foe 
Ice blindness always threatens. If you 
aren’t mighty careful, it’ll get you sure 
And the ships are nothing but floating oil 
tanks, with lots of powder aboard and no 
fire-preventive apparatus that’s worth a 
hoot. If one ever caught fire—good night! 

The ships.are usually underengined, 
often with defective machinery and boil- 
ers. Staunch though they be, they cannot 
always cope with the cruel might of the 
north, especially as no effective regulations 
govern their loading. The idea is to grab 
all the fat possible and trust in God to 
reach St. John’s. Sometimes the result is 
a shocking disaster—witness the Souther: 
Cross. In 1914 she was coming in from the 
gulf with a full load and one hundred and 
seventy-five men. The Portia spoke her 
off St.-Pierre, Miquelon; and after that 
she vanished. Maybe she was overloaded; 
maybe her fat shifted below—who knows? 
She may have burned up or exploded 
Mystery. I was told that one of her life 
belts came ashore in Ireland. That was 
the end of her, and bitter mourning filled 
the land. 

Still, the overloading goes on, if the 
swiles can be had. ‘‘Take a chance”’ never 
had more devoted advocates in the States 
than up there. One of the Terra Nova’s 
officers jovially remarked to me last spring: 

“Full ’er up, b’y! bi more, the better. 
Plims’ll mark? If I had yy way, I'd paint 
the Plims’ll mark on her “fur ynel !”” 

Ice-coated rig and ratlines are by no 
means the safest kind to clamber over. 
The pack ice always hungers to try con- 
clusions with hulls, rip off propellers, dis- 
able rudders and otherwise jest grimly 
with the fleet. No hull fashioned by human 
hands will endure all the pack has to give. 
Crashing through the floes is always liable 
to open a seam, burst an intake pipe or 
work some fatal damage. Bergs and growl 
ers continually menace. A nip may crush 
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a vessel like the proverbial eggshell. More 
than one ship has been flattened and its 
crew unceremoniously dumped out on the 
ice. Joe Stirge, one of our crack gunners 
and a rare good man, told me, one ice- 
jammed and pitch-black night, the most 
encouraging possible story about how he 
was in the Wolf when she got nipped. 
“De h’ice bust her like a paper bag,” 
said Joe. ‘‘Her deck bent up like a bowl, 
an’ she went down starn first, wid her 
bowsprit straight up. Us all had to walk 
to land, but anyhow us saved our guns, 
so it didn’t matter none!”’ Certainly not! 
“Dat’m why us kip de lamp burnin’ in 
de cabin all night,” chipped in another 
case-hardened son of the north. “Come a 
nip, sir, an’ ain’t nar time to be lookin’ fer 
matches ner lightin’ lamps. When doze 
uns goes, in a jam, dem goes sudden!” 
How I enjoyed that thought, in the end- 
less, inky nights when furious gales went 


shrie ‘king through the frozen rig, driven 
snow shrouded the decks, bergs ripped the 
floes, ice sledges thundered against our 


sides and every plank and beam groaned, 
quivering! 

Sudden blizzards, that catch the men far 
from the ships—for often the hunters fare 
miles and miles away—wipe out many a 
life. At first sign of fog or snow up goes the 
signal flag and out shrieks the siren; but 
ometimes too late. Newfoundland still 
remembers the Greenland disaster of 98, 
when all four watches were out, and all in 
different directions. At six of the evening 
darkness fell, with high wind an d a blind- 
ing snowstorm—“‘a living starm,”’ as those 
folk say. Only one watch could get aboard 
Forty-eight men perished miserably, and 
Newfoundland wept. 


Tragedies of the Arctic 


In 1914, same year in which the Southern 
Cross went down with all hands, the New- 
foundland’s men—-one hundred and nine- 
teen of them—were caught on the ice by a 
blizzard. The storm lasted two days. It 
cost seventy-seven lives. Sixty-nine men 
were found frozen on the ice, and eight 
were so severely frostbitten that, though 
alive when picked up, they later died. 
Forty-two more lived, but mutilated and 
crippled by frost. 

Dramatic, terrible stories lie in the find- 

g of.those bodies. Men were discovered 
huddled in groups, frozen solidly together 
as they had tried in vain to warm each 
other. Some were found kneeling as if in 
prayer, others in attitudes as if crawling; 
some crouching behind clumpers of ice, 
others under rude shelters of ice they had 
tried to build. One father and his son 
were brought in, the stiffened arms of the 
father still clinging to his boy, trying till 
the very end to shield him. A few 
caped—oddly enough, so I was told, some 
of the weakest and most thinly clad. Who 
can explain this? Some of the survivors 
told terrific tales of suffering and of de- 
lirium—of men, gone stark crazy, mistak- 
ing open water for houses and rushing to 
death in the mad sea. 

It was a hard day for the Dominion when 
those stark bodies were brought in on the 
hatches of the Bellaventure, under tar- 
paulins, unloaded at the wharf and carried 
up to Doctor Grenfell’s King George V 
Institute. There they were thawed out in 
bathtubs and in the swimming pool, then 
laid out for burial. The double tragedy of 
the Newfoundland and the Southern Cross 
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profoundly shook the country. But next 
spring the fleet put out again to the ice, 
fully manned. Nothing, short of complete 
annihilation, will ever quench the indomi- 
table spirit of these heroic men. 

From terrors such as these I prefer to 
turn, in thinking of my long stay among 
the sealers, to pictures of ice and sea and 
sky, 
horizons that not even the brush of a mas- 
ter could ever adequately paint. What 
lingers with me is the recollection of a kind 
of ecstatic torment which in those far 
places possessed my soul. 
and the slaughter vanish, the redness and 
the terror of it; and in their place some- 
times I see again the solemn suspiration of 


of sun and stars, bergs, floes and wild | 


The shouting | 


the floes, the lift and heave of the Atlantic’s | 


immeasurable frozen breast, the sparkle of 
blue lakes purer than any turquoise. I see 


the milk and absinth of the downthrust 
pans; the emerald surge of swirling wa- | 
ters; the fading rose pink on ice pinnacles, 


millions and millions of them, flung all 


across a sunset world, 


The Colorful North 


I see the great Atlantic herds, here play - 
ing in frigid waters with a supremely 
gracious abandon, there lying at rest along 
Saharas of carved ivory. I see the mo- 
tionless silhouette of a swatcher, a solitary 
rifleman, waiting beside an arctic pool of 
lazuli, ringed round by ice crags, 
dazzling white, 
and greens splashed into their shadows 
I see pictures which would make any 
painter famous, yet which can never be 
painted, because men of the brush and 
palette would not live, as I lived, on board 
a sealer to behold these marvels. I see a 
falling star that shoots down through the 
northern lights, miraculously, trailing fires 
of heat through fires of mystic cold—fires 
that melt, fade, blaze up and wave in cur- 
tains and soul-shaking spears, swift from 
the pole. I see black waters imaging the 
quaver of the crescent, of Aldebaran and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair, while infinitely all about 
and to world’s end the ice loom stretches 
to ghost horizons. Or it may be I 
pearls and fading grays behind which a 
furnace of molten gold peeps out; and 
from that furnace shoots up a crimson 
band to form another sun whence crossbars 
of quite ineffable glory fling themselves 
along the distances of vague mirage 

To me my sojourn in the ice gave more 
than a knowledge of the fearless, hardy 
and loyal Newfoundlanders or of the mul- 
titudinous quarry they pursue. It gave 
me, more than this, overmastering impres- 


lapis 


sec 


ions of a world not like our world, a life 
totally unlike ours. 
I won’t say I felt any invincible regret 


at being the first man to leap ashore as 
the Eagle—which brought me back to St 
John’s—made fast. Greasy, black, bewhis 
kered and with more than one young visitor 
upon me, comprehensively untidy in person 
and temporarily reverted to the primitive, 
mentally, I felt with an exceeding great joy 


the solid earth once more under my skin- 
booted feet. 

The chase? Yes, it was hard, cold, 
rough, perilous; but it was sublime! I 


wouldn’t do it again for a million; and 
I wouldn’t have missed it for ten; that’s the 
way I feel. For to have played even my 
small part in absolutely the greatest and 
most gorgeously spectacular hunt in the 
world is an achievement which I prize 
above all telling 
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places in this town where he could be, and 
he’s liable to be in any one of them, except 
two.” 
**Meanin’ 
“*Meanin’ 
where The Works is. 
Just then the phone rang, and Sophie 
answered it. ‘‘What’s that?”’ she says. “I 
don’t get it. Oh—nowI get it. Come on up.” 
Sophie turned round to me, sort of 
blinkin’ her eyes. ‘Charley Semmler’s 
downstairs,’ = says. 
“The hell he is!’’ was all the 
I could think of. 
“Yep,” says Sophie, 
““What’s he want?” 
“Gee,” says Sophie, ‘‘but you're 
at random. How’d I know what he 
Maybe he’s goin’ to make us a present. 
never can tell.” 


what?” I says. 
this room here, 


and down 


come-back 
“that was him.” 
talkin’ 


wants? 
You 


The buzzer rang on the door and Sophie 
went out to let him in. In a minute she | 
was back in the room, with Charley Semm- 
ler followin’ her. 

“Hello,. Tom, 
little thing?”’ 

I sit and look at him, popeyed. Some 
nerve, I'll tell the world, comin’ around 
where we were after holdin’ out seventy- 
five grand on The Works. Some crust, I'll 
say. 

“‘Fineand dandy,” 
it with you?” 

“Can't complain,” he answers, takin’ a 
chair. He was cool as the bronze dame on 
top of Madison Square Garden. He lights 
himself a smoke, looks over at Sophie and | 
me in a I-suppose-it’s-my-move way, and 
says, sort of explainin’ himself: “I got | 
hold of your missus, Tom, and she tells me | 


” he says. ‘How's every 


I finally says. “How's | 
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THE SATURDAY 


ou are over here to Sophie's, so I coma 
on Seen The Works lately?” 

“Saw him this mornin’.” 

“‘How’s he feelin’?” 

“Not so good.” 

“That so? What seems to be bitin’ 

i 

“Well, Charley,” I says, “‘to come right 
down to cases he claims you are holdin’ out; 
them seventy-five grand on him you got in 
Pittsburgh.” 


“You don’t say!”” answers Charley, not; 


a leaf stirrin’ in the way of bein’ surprised, 
“How come he has any such’ 


or nothin’. 
bug as that?” 

“Well,” I says, “‘there’s pretty fair cir- 
cumstantial evidenc e to that effect.” 

“How come?” he asks again. 

“You got the money, didn’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“And you didn’t turn it in.” 

“Not yet.’ 

“That,” I says, 
Now it’s up to you. 


| Do your stuff.” 


“T ain’t much to do,” 
answers. 
now, and I’m goin’ to keep it. 


he get off sayin’ I’m holdin’ 


got Charley 


| game with him? We've made him enough 


| could stuff into a fountain pen. 


to choke the Subway with ten-thousand- . 


dollar bills, and all we’ve got is rolls you 
We've 


| taken the bulk of the risk and done all the 


dirty work, and he’s sit back there and 


| raked in the iron men and split off little 


chunks now and then and thrun them to 
us. I’m through with that stuff. I got a 
chance to cash in, and I cashed.” 

“But ’ I begins. 

“T got it,”” breaks in Charley, puttin’ his 
hand inside his coat, “‘and I got it here on 
my person. 
‘All right; 

as I could, 


all right,” I says, as agree- 


able not knowin’ 


| would pull out a bundle of yellowbacks or 


” 


a gun. “It don’t mean nothin’ in my life, 
I says. “Nor Sophie's.” 
‘Don’t it?’’ he asks, 
“T ain’t so sure of that. 
a heap.” 
“I don’t get you. 
“Nor me,” puts in Sophie. 
“Listen here, then,’’ Charley goes on. 
“T was only waitin’ for a chancet to get a 


kind of curious. 
It might mean 


| stake to make this play to you two birds. 
| You and me, Tom, and Sophie here, knows 


| the way inside of The 


Works’ game. I 


ain’t in so far as you two, but I’m in far 


| enough to know that it’s a bigger money- 


maker than the Philadelphia mint. You 


| all got me sized up as a boob, and you may 


| be right, at that, 


STUDY AT HOME | 


You can train | 


| where the fixin'’s to be done. 


but I ain't boob enough 
to go along workin’ for 5 per cent when I 
can get 33.” 

“T don’t get you yet,” I says. 

“Why, it’s simple enough,” says Char- 
ley. ‘Let's me and you and Sophie go 
into the bootleggin’ business for ourselves; 
take all the money and split it three ways.” 

“Fight The Works?” says Sophie, with 
a kind of a look on her face as if it might be 
a big idea. 

“Sure, fight The Works; and fight all 
the rest of them. Why not? We know the 
ropes. Our money’s as good as anybody’s. 
We got the market sized up. We know 
You two can 


| rustle as much as I've got to stake the 
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game, and with one good turn we'd be on 
velvet. Why not?” 

‘“‘Why not?” says Sophie, 
gleamin’. 

I thrun the old bean in ne and déne 
some quick thinkin’. What Charley said 

was right enough about The Works bein’ 
a mean distributor. He was all that. 
Also, what he said about the profits was 
right. And they wasn’t nothin’ about the 
ame that the three of us didn’t know. 
3ut there was The Works. He was a 
hard-boiled egg. He'd croak us in a minute 
if we got in his way. Happy as I am with 
money, I knew it’d be no use to me in a 
cemetery. 

“It’s too dangerous, I says, stallin’ 
my way along. “The Works would — 

“He won't do nothin’ that we can’t lay 
off,” says Charley. ‘I ain't been stickin’ 
around his game all this time without 
keepin’ me eyes open. I’ve got enough 
evidence on that bird to send tim to At- 
lanta for two hundred years, and it’s 
planted where if anything happens to me— 
or you either if I fix it that way—it will 


her eyes 


” 


| go to the United States district attorney 
| and the prohibition commissioner in fifteen 


minutes. The Works has got that word 


“concludes my part of! 


“IT got the money, and I got it: 
Where does , 
out on him; 
| when he’s been holdin’ out on me and you; 
| and Sophie here ever since we was in the} 


whether he | 
' money for goin’ out and gettin’ the stuff 


; job into the bargain. 


} guys. 
; to reason that a gang that will go out, wait 


' And they pull some rough stuff. 
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He'll holler his head off, but he’ll 
be careful what he does. He ain’t got no 
appetite for a Federal grand jury, I’ll tell 
the world. Are you game, Sophie?” 

“That’s my middle name,” says Sophie. 

“Come on, Tom. Climb aboard. We 
can make a million in a year.” 

“All right,” I says. ‘I’m in,” and all 
the while I kept lookin’ at Charley and 
thinkin’ how I had held him to be nothin’ 
but a boob. 


already. 


iv 


ELL, it didn’t take no time to get the 

game framed, once we was all for it. 
Charley figgered he could put in seventy of 
his seventy-five holdout, and me and Sophie 
had that much apiece stuck away in our 
safe-deposit boxes. So that would give us 
two hundred grand to go in, and knowin’ 
what we did it was a good stake for a outfit 
that didn’t have no faney notions about 
goin’ out and handlin’ all the booze in the 
world, but was content to work up a nice 
respectable bootleggin’ trade. 

Sophie come in strong on the frame-up. 
Of course Charley had to lay off all the old 
gang, and I was for cuttin’ out, too, but 
Sophie thought different. 

“*Nix,’”’ she says. ‘You and me, Tom, 
will stick around just as if nothin’ was on. 
They’s no use gettin’ in bad with The 
Works until we have to, and, besides, we 
can get next to stuff that will help us in our 
game. They might be a chance to cop some 
of the stuff that is comin’ to The Works 
without payin’ much for it.” 

“You mean hijack it?” I asks her. 

“T do not,” she says. ‘“They’s nothin’ 
to hijackin’ for parties that has a boot- 
leggin’ future before them. That’s Con- 
dorelli stuff. I never could see no sense to 
hirin’ a bunch of thugs to go out and hold 
up trucks with booze on them. In the 
first place somebody nearly always gets 
killed, and that makes it messy, and in the 
second place them thugs ain’t got no sense 
of honor or decency. They take your 


for you offen some booze-runnin’ gang 
that’s bringin’ it in, and then they’s no 
tellin’ whether they will respect their obli- 
gations,’”’ she says, “‘and deliver it to you 
which paid them for grabbin’ it off the 
other outfit, or take it and sell it them- 
selves and have your good money for the 
They’s nothin’ to 
that,’”’ she says. 

She was right too. Hijackin’ is a tough 
game. In the first place the gang that 
brings the stuff in on trucks—the ones 
hired by the bootleggers to do the trans- 
portin’—-ain’t no sissies. They’re hard 
Has to be to get by. Now it stands 


for the trucks to come along, hold up the 
truck drivers and take the hooch away from 
them ain’t no Sunday-school kids, neither. 
They’s a 
good many killin’s, like Sophie says, and 
it’s about a seven-to-five shot that they 
won't deliver the hooch to the ones who has 
honestly paid them to get it, but will sell 
it amtiies and get all the dough. 

You never seen such a bunch of double- 
crossers as they is in this bootleggin’ game. 
Seems like a square guy ain’t got a chancet. 


‘Me and a friend give a bunch of gunmen a 
ithousand bucks once to go over in Jersey 


and stick up a truck of Scotch we knew was 
comin’, and deliver it to us. They stuck it 
up, all right, but did they deliver it to us? 
Not that nobody knows of. They run it 


‘into Trenton and sold it right there, and 
‘made a get-away with all the dough, leavin’ 


me and my friend—who was two young 


fella’s tryin’ to get along in the business 


to hold the sack. 

Of course if you’re thinkin’ of havin’ 
some hijackin’ done you can go along with 
ithe gang, but they ain’t much nourishment 
jin that, because nearly always they is some 
shootin’, and the only way you can do is to 
make a bet on what will come off. You 
might get a bunch of honest hijackers. 
You might find a flock of white blackbirds 
too. 

I’m off hijackin’ until what Sophie, who 
ican sling language when she gets goin’, calls 
ithe moral of it is improved. 

“Well,” I asks her, “what you got up 
your sleeve, then?” 

“You wait,” she says. ‘‘Let’s see how 
the play lays with The Works first with 
regards to Charley here,” she says, ‘‘and 
make sure he don’t suspicion us none, be- 
tause Charley and you and me kind of 
trained together, you know.” 

So we done it that way. We fixed it with 
Charley for him to hide out for a few days 
until we could see what sort of hands The 
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Works was dealin’ to us, and next mornin’ 
I went down to talk to him. 

He was busy riggin’ up a deal to get ina 
eargo of Scotch from Nassau, and didn’t 
seem like he was worryin’ half so much 
about Charley Semmler as he was the day 
before. 

“Hello, Tom,” he says. 
today?” 

“*Fair,”’ I tells him, and then thinkin’ to 
get a line I says, ‘“‘but not so good as I 
would be if I could of got my mitts on 
Charley Semmler.” 

““Didn’t lamp him, hey?” 

“Not a sign of him.” 

“Well, forget it for a while. He’ll show 
up some day. Them birds can’t keep away 
from the scene of the crime,” he says. “‘No 
hurry about it. Hate to have him get that 
dough, but it’ll all come out in the wash. 
Don’t crimp us none. Plenty more in the 
sock. Sit in here and we'll route this stuff 
up from the landin’ place, and then you 
can go out with the salve.” 

I seen in a minute that The Works had 
had his word from Charley Semmler. And 
it had come out as Charley says. The 
Works would of as soon lost his right eye 
as them seventy-five grand, but here he 
was tellin’ me to lay off and all this and 
that, and the reason he done it was because 
he knew Charley had the goods on him, and 
they would be a squeal if he done anything 
to Charley. He didn’t fool me none. 
All that bird was doin’ was layin’ off tem- 
porary. He’d never forget that dough, and 
whenever he thought it was safe he’d start 
somethin’ agin Charley. 

was feelin’ good. This cargo of Scotch 
was comin’ in in a ship The Works was 
wise to, that was makin’ a voyage from 
Nassau to Halifax. The plot was to have 
her run in close to shore on a certain night 
and slip the stuff to a tug that would be 
there, sent by The Works. Then the tug 
would put it ashore at a place we knew, 
and the trucks would pick it up and bring 
it to the big town, runnin’ at night and 
hivin’ up in friendly garages in the day. 
As usual, the booze was to be sewed up in 
sacks, a dozen bottles to a sack, for the pur- 
pose of easy handlin’ and countin’. 

By this time the bootleggin’ game, the 
real one, was sort of off the wood-alcohol 
stuff and the forged-permit stuff and the 
withdrawal stuff, and so on, because the 
Government was tightenin’ up and some 
of the mob had got caught. Besides, that 
stuff was so rank any self-respectin’ boot- 
legger would rather handle better grades, 
leavin’ that junk to the foreigners, and so 
on. Of course they was a considerable 
business in forged stamps and faked labels 
and crooked withdrawal permits, and such, 
and I'll say that some of the ship stuff was 
pretty raw. But take it all ways, smugglin’ 
was the best lay. 

The trouble with a good deal of the stuff 
that come in by ship and across from 
Canada and Mexico was that it was too 
new. They was some exported and then 
reshipped and smuggled rye and bourbon 
that was good, but they was a lot of that 
doctored, too, before it was sent back 
home. Then the Scotch wasn’t what the 
label showed, mostly. You see, before 
they got to sendin’ it in so heavy the Scotch 
distillers used to let their stuff age for five 
years, but now it was sent from maker to 
wearer, direct. They made it one day and 
shipped it the next because the demand 
was so heavy, not forgettin’, however, to 
put on labels they used to put on the old, 
aged stuff. Soa lot of it was raw as turpen- 
tine, and the gnly license it had to ke called 
Scotch was that it smelled smoky. 

That wasn’t our lookout. The demand 
was bigger than the supply. I used to 
wonder where it all went, until The Works 
showed me the figgers on booze drinkin’ in 
this country before prohibition. He shows 
me where we used to sop up enough stuff 
in this country before prohibition to amount 
to almost twenty gallons a head a year of 
all kinds, and then I see; because most of 
that was made here, and with our makers 
shut down we gotta get it somewhere, and 
there was where we come in. 

Well, me and The Works went over the 
hull thing. The ship was due off our pick- 
in’ up place in ten days, which give plenty 
of time for assemblin’ our trucks and for 
fixin’ things along the line. Them officers 
ain’t got no decency. You’d think that 
once you stake them liberal that would go 
for a spell, but not with them birds. They 
have to be fixed all over again every time, 
and they run in new ones on you, and the 
prices—oh, boy! It’s got so now that a 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Continued from Page 134) 
constable or a sheriff or a inspector that 
used to be satisfied with a ten spot and a 
bottle of hooch wants a hundred bucks a 
throw and his hooch by the case. 

The dope is, when you meet up with one 
of them birds, to ask him what time is it? 
Then he says it’s one o’clock, see, and you 
slip him a hundred-case note; or if he says 
two o’clock he gets a two-hundred spot. 
That’s the way it’s done. Well, it looks like 
them officers of all kinds has forgot entirely 
they is any such hours on the clock like one 
or two, and can’t think of nothin’ but hours 
way ‘long in the forenoon or late at night. 
Nothin’ before six o’clock in the afternoon 
or six in the mornin’ seems to be on any of 
the clocks them crooks goes by. The Works 
tells me that it’s so all along the line. They 
seem to think that we ain’t got no rights. 
Why, some of them politicians and high 
officers would take it all if they had the 
chancet. 

I got the plans all safe in my nut, and 
havin’ nothin’ else to do I went up for a 
spiel with Sophie. 

“Well, Tom,” she says, “‘how’d you find 
The Works?” 

“Kind and gentle,” says I. ‘‘He’s lost 
his yen for gettin’ Charley entirely. Says 
to lay offen him for a spell. Seems to have 
had a change overnight. Ain’t yellin’ for 
blood nor nothin’ like that. Says to forget 
it for now.” 

“He got the office from Charley,” says 
Sophie. “That bird would rather have 
both legs cut off above the knee than lose 
that much cash. He’ll wait until he thinks 
Charley’s squawk plant is dead, and then 
ne’ll weigh in on him. But,” she says, 
“Charley ain’t no hick.” 

“Not any,” says “T been doin’ him 
wrong.” 

Then I turns to and tells Sophie about 
the comin’ play we was to make, and I 
noticed Sophie was pretty keen about it. 
She asked some questions and got it all 
straight as to how it was comin’ off. 
Sophie’s got a lot of savvy. 

She kept gettin’ more and more lighted 
up as I was tellin’ her and finally she busts 
in with “‘That’s our play.” 

**What is?”’ 

“That booze is.’ 

‘Come again.” 

She was all excited, with her eyes shinin’ 
and her cheeks reddened up, and I'll broad- 
cast the universe that Sophie’s a good- 
lookin’ dame at any time, but when she 
gets worked up about anythin’ she’s a 
queen. She’s one of them black-eyed and 
black-haired ones, with a darkish skin and 
a good figger. She’s a swell dresser and she 
can pull the real society stuff when she 
wants to as good as any of them. Sophie 
spills language I ain’t never heard before 
when she’s on that lay. 

“Why,” she says, ‘‘what’s the matter 
with us goin’ down and gettin’ that stuff 
you and me and Charley?” 

“You mean pirate it?” 
“Sure, I do. It’s been done before, ain’t 
on 


“Plenty, but it costs money.” 

‘*Well, we’ve got money.” 

‘And somebody’s liable to get killed.” 

“Yes, and somebody’s liable to get killed 
walkin’ across Broadway; almost anybody, 
so far’s that goes.” 

“But” —I begins, kinder razzed by what 
she was talkin’—‘“‘but bg 

“But nothin’,” she stops ‘ne with. 
“That’s the idea I had in the first place. 
We kin hire ourselves a boat, and a bunch 


of pirate hijackers that can’t double-cross * 


us because they can’t swim away with the 
stuff, and go down there, now we know all 
the set-up for it, and just everlastin’ly spill 
all Mr. The Works’ beans. It’s a great 
chancet to get a big piece of change,”’ she 
says, all stoked up and goin’ good, ‘‘be- 
cause we won't have to make no investment 
but what the boat and the men cost us, 
and I know a place where we can sell it for 
spot cash if we can get it ashore, and let 
the buyers move it.” 

‘Who to?” I asks. 

“Never mind,” she says. ‘You know 
me well enough to know I don’t put out 
no prospectuses I can’t live up to. How 
about it?”’ 

Well, it looked pretty good to me. Pi- 
ratin’ was bein’ done every day off the coast, 
and they was no doubt we could get some 
done for us. Of course it wasn’t so easy 
now as it used to be. The first booze 
pirates had it pretty soft. The crews on the 
ships they stuck up wasn’t expectin’ any- 
thin’ like that, and they was easy meat. 
Now that it was gettin’ more common the 





crews packed guns, and they always was 
some shootin’ and some killin’, but not 
much of it got into the papers. It was 
pulled off out to sea a ways, and the outfits 
concerned just let the matter drop and 
waited to get even some other time. 

Even at the present high cost of boot- 
leggin’ we ought to be able to put over a 
game like that for ten or fifteen grand, and 
we had two hundred thousand in our kick. 
And if we got them two thousand cases for 
that money we'd clean up a hundred thou- 
sand good American dollars, which would 
give us a fine start in business. 

The more I thought over it the better 
I liked it, and I says to Sophie, “I’m on.”’ 

“Fine and dandy,” says she. ‘‘ Now let’s 
dig up Charley and see what he says.” 

We got word to Charley’s hide-out, and 
he come over that night. He declared in 
almost before Sophie had got the words out 
of her mouth. 

“Noble!” hollers Charley. ‘‘Can’t be 
beat. The way of the transgressor is hard,”’ 
says he, “‘and we'll pin the truth of that 
onto The Works,” says he. “I’m in a mil- 
lion,” he bleats, dancin’ around. “ Let’s go!” 

“We're off,”’ says Sophie, all excited, too, 
and she cuts in on her educated stuff and 
says kind of like an actress, ‘“Once aboard 
the lugger and all will be well.” 

I didn’t get what she meant, but Charley 
comes back at her with “ Harkee, Bill; no 
wiolence!”’ 

“Not no more than necessary,” says 
Sophie, “but virtue must triumph though 
the heavens fall. This contempt and viola- 
tion of the law by The Works must stop,” 
says she. 

“Right,” says Charley, ‘“‘and we're the 
guys that’s goin’ to stop it.” 


v 
\ ELL, it’s interestin’ the way things 
works out. You'd never think in a 
thousand years that Charley Semmler’s 
goin’ south with a piece of change would 
start us in the bootleggin’ business, but 
that’s what it done. They was no new stuff 
in what Charley pulled, not a-tall. Any- 
thin’ you can get and keep is yourn in that 
game, and what the bootleggers do to the 
public ain’t a marker to what they do to 
each other. A man has to be out for the 
money any way she comes in bootleggin’, 
without no considerations of nothin’ but 
himself, and, believe me, that is where the 
bootleggers is strong. Bootleggin’ money 
ain’t got no regular home anyhow, and 
gettin’s keepin’s from top to bottom, if you 
can get by with it. 

But this here Semmler play landed at 
what Sophie called the psychologicac mo- 
ment, or somethin’ like that, one day when 
she was talkin’ highbrow, which didn’t 
mean nothin’ much to me. 

“It’s opportunity,” says Sophie, ‘that 
knocks oncet at every man’s door,” and 
she pulled a line from a piece of poetry a 
guy wrote sometime that was to that effect 

Maybe so, but all they was to it like I 
see it was havin’ a chancet to take a few 
breaks and takin’ them. I knows’‘a old 
Chink down in Mott Street and he tells 
me the Chinks have a sayin’ like this: 
“‘Even a monkey falls out of a tree some- 
times.” Ain’t it the truth? 

There was The Works—a smart guy 
and wise to the hull game, and holdin’ the 
idea that nobody ain’t honest, and sus- 
picionin’ everybody, includin’ himself 
and he falls for our play like the Metro- 
politan Tower bustin’ down into Madison 
Square. Of course you've gotta give him 
some excuse. He had considerable on his 
hands at the time. A bonehead from Hali- 
fax, who has a bunch of Cendorelli hooch 
aboard a boat, gets all fluffed up with 
himself right then, and instead of makin’ 
his station down the coast where he was 
told to go, puts into New York Harbor, 
and The Works gets wise to it. 

Condorelli has to do some quick fixin’, 
but he done it all right, except he didn’t 
fix The Works. So The Works sees a 
chancet to grab off some cheap hooch, and 
he sends a gang of his handy men down to 
the landin’ place to stick up Condorelli’s 
bunch, and they is a gun play up and down 
the water front that looks like the fight 
between the outlaws and the Canadian 
Mounted Police in one of them cold-feet 
movies, only these guys was shootin’ bul- 
lets and not firin’ blanks. Well, the bulls 
have to take notice of a play like this, and 
they is a wholesale pinch that sets The 
Works a job of gettin’ his men bailed out, 
and soon. Now it happens that Condorelli 
was down there himself, and he stops a 
couple from a automatic, and they take 
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him to a hospital. Nothin’ serious, but 
enough to make him good and sore 

So Condorelli, sieved up a couple of 
times and losin’ his booze too, sends word 
to his gang to get The Works, and The 
Works doubles his guard, and has to move 
around kind of careful. Right on top of 
this he gets himself into a jam by makin’ 
a holler because one of his warehouses he 
has reason to think is as safe as a church 
is busted open one night and a lot of his 
stored booze carted away, and next day he 
gets word he can have it back at a price 
The Works goes up in the air and starts 
a few things, and next night after that the 
rest of his booze in that warehouse disap 
pears like the other, and he gets the office 
to come across, which crimps him good 
Then they was a bunch of outsiders buttin’ 
in, too, and they worried him a lot. The 
Works claimed to the higher-ups that out 
side competition wasn't fair, and that he 
was bein’ double-crossed, and he was bein’ 
kidded along on that 

All this was happenin’ when The Works 
was busy arrangin’ to get that stuff in from 
Nassau. Maybe it wouldn’t of been so 
easy for us if The Works wasn't so busy, 
but anyhow that’s the way she broke. It 
was like findin’ a six-carat rock in a piece 
of custard pie. About a week before the 
stuff was due down the coast I was in his 
office, and The Works says to me, “Tom, 
ain’t it hell they’s so many crooks in this 
business?” 

“Tt sure is. 

“You can’t tell what way to turn,” he 
says. ‘“‘No sooner have you got things all 
greased than some new guy comes along 
and throws sand in the box, and then it’s 
all off until you do some new greasin’ 
Seems like they ain’t no honesty in busi 
ness no more. Not one of them guys will 
stay bought more than overnight, and 
they’s a new crop of grifters fresh every 
hour.” 

“They’ve been gettin’ to you plenty 
lately, ain’t they?” 

“You said it! They’ve took me apart leg 
from limb,” he says, ‘‘and that’s why | 
can't slip up on gettin’ in that stuff that's 
comin’ next week.” 

“Well,” I says, “if they’s anythin’ I can 


” 


do 

“They sure is,”’ he breaksin. “Tom, I’m 
going to send you down there to see that it 
comes through.” 

Now that was about the same to me as 
pickin’ up a royal flush in a poker game. It 
was like handin’ me and Sophie and Char- 
ley Semmler the Subtreasury and tellin’ us 
to go as far as we like. It give me a warm 
feelin’ inside, but I kept a cold mug and 
says, ‘‘ All right, boss, I’m on. I'm glad you 
trust me that much.” 

He looks me over with a long up and 
down, and I give him the innocent eve 


“Don’t kid yourself,”’ he says finally. “I 
don’t trust nobody, but I gotta take a 
chancet. If you run straight with this you 


get a good split If you cross me you'll 
never cross nobody else. Do you get me 

“T get you,” says I 

“Then nothin’ more is needed,” he tell 
me, and we go to work fixin’ things up 

As soon as I can I make a get-away, and 
quick as I hit the cement outside I find 
that they is a shadow on me. The Works 
has put him there, most like ly, just to chee! 
up on me until it is time for me to go after 
the booze. That he don’t trust nobody is 
right. I drops into a cigar store and stall 
around talkin’ about buyin’ a pipe, and 
gettin’ an eyeful of the shadow, who is 
across the street. He's a fella I never se« 
before, a flatfoot that couldn’t shadow the 
Woolworth Building “Gee,” I think 
“the old man must have his mind off his 
number to set any such stiff as that after 
me.” 

I lose this stiff in six blocks, with a little 
doublin’ and Subwayin’ and a office buildin’ 
that has two sets of elevators and opens or 
two streets; and as soon as I am sure I am 
clear of him I beats it fora place I know, and 
pretty soon Sophie and ( harley is there to 

“It’s like takin’ candy from a baby,” | 
says. ‘“‘He’s goin’ to send me down in 
charge of the gang.” 

Both Sophie and Charley give what 
amounted to three cheers with a muffler on, 
for it was breakin’ better than we had any 
license to expect. It looked like a push- 
over now. 

Well, we got our heads together, and, to 
make a long story short, here is what we 
doped out: The Works’ plan was for his 
boat—a big, ocean-goin’ tug—to clear for 
Norfolk with the usual crew, only hand- 
picked by the captain, who was a man who’ 
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been doin’ business with The Works for a 
long time. The captain would come in at 
a certain cove down at the lower end of 
Jersey, and I'd come aboard with some 
gunfighters for protection against pirates. 
Then when we got the signals from the ship 
with the stuff we’d go out, transfer the 


| stuff, and beat it for the placc where we was 


to unload it, and where the trucks was to 
be. It don’t take long to tell it, but it took 
But The Works knew the 
game, and he was gettin’ it done all right. 
Of course, bothered as he was, The Works 
wasn't boob enough not to figger on booze 


| pirates. They was plenty of them babies 


operatin’ along the coast, and it was meat 
to them to run up when a shipment was 
bein’ transferred or when it was bein’ 
shifted to the beach and make a gun play 
for it. They was tough birds, them pirates. 
They done pretty good for themselv es, and 
was gettin’ to be a favorite 
outdoor sport, especially as the big boot- 
leggers was dependin’ more and more on 
smugglin’ for their supplies. 

Charley and me knew a bunch of these 


| birds, who had started as hijackers and got 


to be pirates because they was more in it, 
and this was what we aimed to pull: We 
would get ourselves a boat, havin’ knowl- 
edge through me, of course, where The 
Works’ boat would be waitin’ for me and 
my gang, and our boat would slip in and 
grab off that boat before I got there. That 
would mean some shootin’, maybe, but 
we'd have them two to one, anyhow, be- 
cause only the regular crew would be aboard, 
but it wouldn’t be no peaches and cream at 
that, because that crew was hard guys too. 

That put it up to me to lose the gang I 
was bringin’ down with me to put on the 
boat as a protection agin pirates while the 
shift was bein’ made, so we doped it out 
that I was to herd them at some place in 
the bush and go ahead to see that it was 
all set, and leave them there, which would 
take more doin’ than the tellin’ of it shows, 
but I figgered I could put it over. Anyhow 
if things broke right our gang would have 
The Works’ boat stuck up by the time I got 
there, and I could get aboard and go out to 
the booze boat and make it all regular with 
the main guy there, because I'd have the 
tore piece of paper that fitted hisn and 
would know all the right talk and plans. 

We'd get the stuff on the tug and beat 
it, and the booze boat would go on its way, 
because it wouldn’t mean nothin’ in the 
captain's life. All his orders would be was 
to deliver to the guy who showed with the 
piece of paper that fit into hisn, and to 
fight off pirates if any come. The money 
for the booze passed between The Works 
and the N assau handlers. The Works was 
givin’ up thirty-five bucks a case for the 
stuff, includin’ freight, and had himself 
protected by some escrow game so that the 
Nassau handlers wouldn't gyp him, nor 
send him phony stuff, nor anything like 
that, which has been done before now. 
What The Works stood to lose was the 
cost of his arrangements and his profits, 
because if he didn’t get the booze the 
Nassau handlers would be stung, as they 
guaranteed delivery; and that was all right, 
for them Nassau handlers is foreigners 
anyhow. If The Works would lose the 
booze it would set him back about thirty 
thousand or so for expense, and maybe a 
hundred and fifty thousand profit. 

This looks pretty good to Charley and 
me, but when we begins talkin’ about the 
boat we was to get and all that, Sophie 
butts in and says, ‘What's the idea of 
blowin’ ourselves like that for a boat? We 
ain't goin’ into the shippin’ business, are 
we?” 

“We gotta have a boat,” I tells her. 
“Else how we goin’ to cop the hooch?” 

“Don’t seem necessary to me,”’ she says. 

“Why not?” I asks her, wonderin’ what 
she’s got up her sleeve. “‘How we goin’ to 
= it off unless we have a boat and a 
yunch of guys on it to do it with?” 

“Well,” she says, “‘they’s a boat in it 
already, ain't they, with a bunch of guys 
on it? 

“But them will be The Works’ guys,” I 
says, kind of peeved, for Sophie ain’t 
usually so thick. 

“Solid cement from the neck up,” she 
says, lookin’ at me kind of pityin’. “Why 
not have them our guys? 

I made her then. It knocked me for a 
Rol Why not? We could shift the cut on 

he Works and instead of puttin’ a bunch 
of his pirates on the tug we could put on 
a bunch of our own personal pirates, and 
save us the expense of the boat. Then 
when we got the booze aboard we could 
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give the pirates the word and they would 
stick up the tug, and do whatever happened 
to the crew, an’ we’d run the tug to our 
landin’ place, and shove the stuff ashore 
for our trucks. 

It was so simple I felt kind of sore for 
not havin’ thought of it myself. The less 
gun plays the better, and this way we could 
do what shootin’ was necessary out to sea 
instead of off shore, and safe from any 
rubberin’ and spyin’. It looked good to me. 

‘All you gotta do,” says Sophie, “‘is for 
you to take them gents The Works hands 
you and lose ’em some place, and Charley 
will show with our gang at the place 
picked for you to meet the tug, and you 
can take our gang and stick them aboard 
easy, because the captain won’t know who 
his guests is to be on the trip, and one 
thug looks pretty much like every other 
thug anyhow.” 

“Can we get some, Charley?”’ 
him. “I mean, the right kind.” 

“We can get a hundred,” says Charley, 
‘“‘or a thousand. The burg is full of them.” 

“But we've got to have somebody who 
can run the tug,” I says. 

“‘T know just the very man,” says Char- 
ley. ‘He kin run anything from a rowboat 
to a battleship, and all he wants is the 
coin. He'd take a skiff out and fight a 
torpedo destroyer,”’ he says, “if he could 
get what he figgered was good wages for it. 
I kin get him, and five or six more like him, 
and it will be a pipe.” 

“T dunno about that,” says I. “First 
place this regular crew on The Works’ tug 
is no Sunday-school students, and they 
won’t let go that stuff without puttin’ up 
a fight; second place we gotta be careful 
or we'll get stuck up, too, and this gang 
we put aboard will make a get-away with 
the stuff. You can’t depend much on thern 
guys shootin’ square.” 

“True enough,”’ says Charley, “but we 
can declare them in on the play, and they 
wouldn't be much help to themselves wan- 
derin’ around in a tug loaded down to the 
water's edge,”’ says he, “‘with hooch they 
couldn’t sell, nor couldn’t drink all of in 
forty years,” he says. 

“Declare them in?” says I. “Forget 
that! The cut ain’t goin’ to be any too big 
as it is.”’ 

“Oh, plah!”’ says Sophie. ‘If we ever 
get that booze ashore we can handle them 
gents all right. All we gotta be afraid of is 
that they will bust loose on the boat,”’ she 
says. 

Well, we talked back and forth, and 
looked the ground over, and decided it was 
worth takin’ the chancet on and cheaper 
than to hire a boat ourselves. And Char- 
ley picked out seven birds that was both 
bored and broke, and promised them ex- 
citement and good pay, and they said they 
was on, and to tell them when and where. 
Charley says all in good time and stick 
around until they get the word. 

By the time The Works was all set we 
was all set, too, and I had been walkin’ 
right out in the open and seemin’ all square 
to The Works, and not givin’ his shadow 
any chancet to get onto me, and it looked 
good. Things went along smooth between 
him and me, and I got wise to every little 
thing. 

He was kind of desprit, what with bein’ 
hooked the way they was hookin’ him 
all over the place, and had the idea that 
they was a combine against him to break 
him and drive him out of the game. So 
that made him stronger than ever to get 
this stuff in, and he spent money like a 
drunken sailor all along the line. I tell you 
bootleggers has their troubles same as any 
other business men. 

As I said, our tug was to go down and 
wait for the signals from the booze boat, 
which would be two long white flashes, two 
short whites, a red flare and a long white. 
Then we was to run out, and after the cap- 
tain and me had proved up and the stuff 
was shifted to our boat we'd go full speed 
ahead to the place on the coast where we 
was to unload it, and the trucks would be 
there. 

“If any of them damn pirates try to 
stick you up,” says The Works to me at 
our last meetin’, ‘‘turn loose on them and 
don’t show no mercy. Kill the crooks. 
Things is comin’ to a pretty pass in this 
country,” says he, ‘‘when crooks like them 
can interfere in a man’s legitimate busi- 
ness.” 

“It sure has,” I tells him, sympathetic, 
and then we shook hands and I quit my 
job right there—only he didn’t know it 
yet. 


I asked 
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Bitter, Sudden COLD 


Bleak days, freezing nights, biting winds— 
winter with its uncertainties, its discomforts. 
Will you be prepared? 

You want to assure the comfort of your home; 
you certainly want to defer the starting of your 
furnace and to lessen materially the drain on your 
coal supply. You should have at your command 
auxiliary gas heat. You need the glorious, ever- 
ready, instantaneous warmth that has made 


WMelsbach, 
GAS HEATERS 


the natural, logical choice of all those who want 
the untold comfort and certainty of perfect auxil- 
iary heating service. Welsbach warmth is eco- 
nomical because it consumes fuel only when and 
where you need it. 

Three decades of study, of unparalleled success 
on the part of the Welsbach Company in creating 
gas. burners of every type, have resulted in the 
production of a heater unique alike in the quality 
and volume of its warmth, the convenience and 
economy of its service. 

Not an aimless, wasteful consumption of gas, not a 
fitful, yellow spluttering, but an efficient, steady, clear, 
intense flame produced by the specially designed Welsbach 
burner pours out its sun-like, odorless heat directly to 
you. The unique design, the manner in which the glowers 
are spaced permit maximum gas consumption per radiant. 
The entire construction, the carefully selected and pre- 
pared materials assure the greatest possible volume of 
warmth from the gas consumed. 

Not a heat unit generated is lost to you, because the 
copper reflector prevents absorption of warmth by the 
back and sides and sends it all immediately out into the 
room. As an added convenience, a wonderful little self- 
starter, another exclusive Welsbach feature, enables you 
to ignite the gas instantly and surely, without pilot light 
or matches. 

Six Welsbach Heaters, in a size and finish for every 
need, constitute the Welsbach auxiliary heating 
service. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, 
from $8 to $35. Go to your dealer or Gas Com- 
pany today and ask to see the Welsbach line. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, New Jersey 
MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





— sheets did the same thing! 
e 


the people. It puts the Government into 
instant communication with all its vast 
territory. 

Even the men who founded this nation 
did not anticipate that the Government 


could extend its jurisdiction far beyond the 


Alleghanies, much less to the Pacific Coast. 
The plea for states’ rights was founded on 
the belief that it must be impossible to 


| bring so large an area as the original thir- 


teen states under a single form of govern- 


| ment. Without the telegraph, without 
| railroads, in the early history of the Amer- 


ican nation there was no way of keeping 
the mass of the people in close touch with 
the Government, of supplying quick in- 


| formation on current events without which 
| the people are incapable of forming correct 


opinions. 
Today the newspapers, with their simul- 


| taneous publication all over the continent, 
| their fast printing and quick delivery, keep 
| all the people instantly informed. T hey are 


able immediately to reflect public opinion, 
thus making themselves indispensable to 


| the Government. Vast though our dis- 


tances may be, we have the healthiest kind 
of public spirit and response. The senti- 
ment of the nation is at the Government’s 


——— in a jiffy. 


his was strikingly illustrated after one 


of President Wilson’s intimations to Ger- 


many that unconditional surrender must 


| be a condition of armistice. The same 


edition of a New York newspaper that con- 


| tained the President’s declaration also con- 


tained comments on that declaration made 
by more than two hundred different pub- 
lications from Maine to California, and 


| every one of them insisted on unconditional 
| surrender. The President knew instantly 
that the people were with him. 


For very many years it has been the 
practice of governments—-and yet more 
persistently the practice of political lead- 
ers—to put out feelers through the press. 
A new policy, a questionable nomination, a 
new plan of taxation, may be contem- 
plated. The Government seeks to feel the 

— of the people on its desirability. 
lints are given to the Washington cor- 
respondents that the policy or the plan has 
been suggested and is under consideration. 
The correspondents pass it along to their 
newspapers, well fortified with those stale 
old prefixes, “It is said that”’ or ‘“‘ Rumor 
has it that” or “A person high in authority 
who does not wish to be quoted hints 
that,”” and so on—giving an outline of the 
proposed action. 
his is followed by another feeler passing 
out a little more information, saddled also 
on some fictitious persons. On any im- 
portant question the public flashes a quick 
response. The proposal in Washington, for 
instance, to double the tax on theater 


| tickets and admissions to places of amuse- 


ment drew a howl of disapproval that de- 
feated the plan. The people didn’t want 
their pleasures taxed additionally. 


Wartime Achievements 


The government or the political party 
that deliberately defies public sentiment as 
expressed in the newspapers is put out of 


| business, usually at the following election. 


Throughout the World War the news- 
papers were of the utmost usefulness to the 
Government. They stood between the 
Government and the people. They made 
and reflected public sentiment as never be- 
fore. Government announcements were 
read in every city in the nation and in most 
of the villages within six hours of their 
release. The Government spoke to the 


| people in almost instantaneous speech. 
7 


The newspapers urged and sustained and 


| stimulated the bond sales, the thrift-stamp 
| drives, the activities of the Young Men’s 
| Christian Association and like organiza- 
| tions, the merciful ministrations of the Red 


Cross, the vast collection of money for the 
relief of stricken peoples, the food cam- 
paigns, the conservation of heat and light, 
and a host of other material things. It 


| would require pages of print to tell the half 


of it. It would require hours of constant 
thought to appreciate it. Recall, if you will, 
what your own favorite newspaper did, and 
then be assured that thousands of other 


wspaper influence had perhaps its 
finest recognition in the various propa- 
ganda of the war. All governments used 
the press lavishly with intent to guide, to 


conceal, to accomplish. They felt the pulse 
of the people constantly and subtly. Pro- 
posed policies were tested out. Often they 
were suggested to direct attention from the 
real policy or to take the sting from it. 

The French press under the immediate 
inspiration and control of the government 
held the people in compact unity. It 
stimulated the morale and intensified the 
purpose of the soldiers, for it was possible 
to strew the trenches with newspapers 
within two hours after they were printed. 
This was of inestimable patriotic service. 
Not any other government used the news- 
papers with such skill or with greater bene- 
ficial results. 

Newspaper influence was sought in the 
process of the censorship. The object of 
censorship was not alone to prevent infor- 
mation from reaching the enemy but also 
to influence public opinion. All warring 
nations seek the good opinion of the 
neutrals—seek to have neutral nations 
convinced of the ultimate success of their 
armies —hence the impulse to suppress the 
news of defeat and to exalt victory. Early 
in the war this was the pronounced attitude 
of Germany and Great Britain toward 
America, much to the annoyance of the 
American newspapers. 


The Basis of Public Opinion 


Germany’s efforts to influence the Amer- 
ican public through our newspapers were 
so constant, so vociferous, so transparent, 
that everybody recognized the purpose. 
Yet she continued to spend great sums 
of money on propaganda to the very end 
of the war. Germany worked the press of 
every country. To do so was a part of her 

war plan just as much as was the making 
of bullets or asphyxiating gas. It was 
thought out and arranged for and practiced 
before the war broke. It was depended on 
to create sympathy and to establish justi- 
fication; and it was exceedingly efficacious 
in the early periods and influenced greatly 
to postpone our entrance into the conflict. 

Present-day quick communications with 
the people is in marked contrast with olden 
times-—-despotic times, in Greece and Italy, 
let us say, before newspapers existed. Then 
people gathered in public places to listen to 
government proclamations and whatever 
news the rulers were pleased to give out. 
The information was proclaimed by heralds 
or was placarded on market walls. The 
usual policy was to keep the people in ig- 
norance of what was going on. No public 
opinion existed, for the public had no in- 
formation on which to form conclusions. 
Many governments prevented gatherings 
of the people, knowing the power of the 
people to create sentiment and rebellion. 
Not for weeks or months did remote regions 
get important news that the government 
wished to conceal. No means of quick 
communication existed. The concealment 
of news and the suppression of public 
sentiment helped to strengthen despotic 
government. The rulers might circulate 
false news as well as the truth, and fre- 
quently didso. Our present-day censorship 
is a hereditary relic of this ancient-day 
concealment. 

The public can be led easily into a whirl- 
wind of interést over an approaching sport- 
ingevent. It has been done an unguessable 
number of times. Many sporting events 
are commercial enterprises and the bigger 
the crowd the bigger the profits. Crafty 
managers well know that the newspapers 
render vast service in gathering crowds. 
When John L. Sullivan was in the glory of 
his pugilistic career a new would-be cham- 
pion was announced. He was absolutely 
unknown to the public. Except to a few 
writers on sporting topics no one in America 
had heard of him. Yet he was the cham- 
pion fighter in a far-away country and he 
was coming to annihilate the great John L. 
He was six feet three tall and perfectly pro- 
portioned. The public began to be inter- 
ested. The newspapers fed a little more 
information. This wonderful man was the 
greatest fighter Australia ever had known. 
He was a giant in appearance, a marvel in 
skill, a perfect boxer. Sullivan was the 
hardest hitter we had known, but this 
Australian could take punishment with 
nonchalance—a battering-ram could not 
make him blink. Next heard, he had 
started for New York. His progress was 
noted; his words were quoted; he was 
sure to whip Sullivan. 
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The Sullivan crowd replied that this 

Australian, Slade, wouldn’t last six rounds. 
Sullivan would kill him. No living man 
could finish Sullivan. 

At length Slade reached New York. His 
great strength was described. Columns of 
interviews were printed. Nothing else was 
talked in sporting circles. Three weeks of 
training followed, with daily reports of it 
in every newspaper; his diet, his habits, his 
sleep—everything the reporters could 
gather. At length the fight! Every ticket 
in the great Madison Square Garden sold 
at from fifty to a hundred and fifty dollars 
each—hundreds unable to enter! 

First round: They danced around the 
ring just out of reach of each other. Second 
round: They make a few careful passes at 
each other. Third round: Sullivan glares 
at Slade, slams him tremendous blows right 
and left, and then with a mighty smash 
knocks him through the ropes to the floor 
below the ring platform. 

End of the fight, Slade completely 

nocked out, unable to climb back mga the 
ring. Slade disappears from public view 
ind virtually has not been heard vem 
since. But he attracted the attention of 
the world while the newspapers boomed 
him. 

In similar ways public interest is excited 
in the football games, the yacht races, the 
polo contests, the horse racing, the baseball 
matches. Newspaper publicity lavishly ex- 
tended is sure to attract a multitude to the 
event. There are symptoms of another 
Sullivan-Slade affair in the announcement 
from Montreal of the discovery of a Cana- 
dian woodsman terror—a giant six feet 
four and a half inches tall and weighing 

wo hundred and forty pounds, who “has 
oe: 1 all comers in the | umber ¢ amps 
and whose endurance is ‘‘ beyond belief.” 
He is being groomed secretly to whip 
Dempsey, this preliminary announcement 
assures us, and his name is Rioux. It will 
be easy enough to fill the Garden with spec- 
tators at the maximum legal price per ticket 
to see this fight, for unquestionably the pub- 
lie « njoys a contest; not any other kind of 
news is read with more interest than de- 
iny kind of a fight 


scriptions of contests 


How Readers are Influenced 


The newspaper’s greatest influence is not 
in persuading persons who have learned to 
think for themselves. It is exercised on 
that great mass of our population that has 
no other source of information than the 
newspapers. In thousands of families not 
more than two or three books are purchased 
in an entire year, and these are likely to be 
books of fiction. Yet few families are with- 
out a daily newspaper. Usually one paper 
only is taken, and how could it happen 
otherwise than that the household should 
come to the editor’s way of thinking when 
no other thought than his comes to their 
attention? This conditior appli s to people 
in moderate circumstances, employes, 
helpers, those who live by physical toil or 
who do the simplest kind of clerical worl 
They are easily influenced because they 
have not been trained to think or analyze 
for themselves. They depend on the news- 
paper for information, explanation, sugges- 
tion. They have little inclination or time to 

tudy with diligence the great questions of 
the day, and have few or no facilities for 
doing so in any event. They are not inter- 
ested in profound argument, but they ac- 
cept conclusions readily. If the editor be 
wise he will seek to know what proportion 
of his readers are of this type 

The average newspaper reader does not 
think overmuch of what he is reading, but 
he 1s highly receptive His conclusion is 
likely to be affirmative. It is his nature to 
believe rather than to distrust. He is easily 
led by artful groupings of fact torte r more 
easily led thus than by argument requiring 
much thought. There is nof time in these 

trenuous days for the old-fashioned kind 

of thinking. Quick conclusions are the 
vogue, and they are not the result of pro- 
found thought. Rather are they the result 
of hasty thought. This is attested by the 
rush from one party to another by the 
o-ealled independent voter, or the sudden 
dethronement of a public idol, or the resto- 
ration of a discarded hero to public popu- 
larity. 

These quick changes in public sentiment 
have enlivened the ny of all times. 
The poet Byron in the beginning of his lit- 
erary career was praised by men and petted 
by women until the entire British nation 
was chanting adorations. Then with the 
suddenness of a whirlwind it turned against 








him and with furious persecution drove 
him into exile. The American hero of 
Manila Bay was escorted up Broadway by 
shouting thousands of admirers. Within a 
year he was no longer a hero. We resisted 
woman suffrage for scores of years and 
suddenly accepted it. 

The newspaper’s unconscious influence 
over the casual reader must be recognized 
It is an instructive influence usually, of 
wide scope, covering a multitude of topics 
that do not come to the reader’s attention 
in any other way than through the news- 
papers. Information does not get into the 
magazines or books until weeks or months 
after the event, but the newspapers print it 
on the instant. The casual newspaper 
reader, for instance, reads that the new 
Roentgen ray has been discovered, by 
means of which the interior of an ordinar- 
ily opaque substance may be disclosed in 
photograph. He reads e nough to establish 
that fact, but as soon as the description 
begins to become technical the casual 
say abandons the article. Nevertheless 

> has absorbed the fact and a crude no- 
ce of the discovery, and has added just so 
much to his fund of information. He may 
study it out in detail if he chooses to 

Again, there is no other quick source of 
information on new developments in poli- 
tics, in finance, in the fluctuations of the 
commercial market prices. 


Newspaper Crusades 


Almost all of us feel that we must know 
about the artists, the singers, the actors, 
and we love to talk about them, yet what 
we say we almost surely have read in some 
newspaper. You get an intelligent idea at 
your breakfast table of the new opera that 
did not end until midnight, of the new play 
produced on the night preceding, of the 
speeches and the spirit of the banquet that 
did not end until after you were in sleep, of 
the conflagration that destroyed some well- 
‘een building during the night, of the 
railroad accident that involved scores of 
lives. And these are the things that you 
talk about during the day. They uncon- 
sciously influence your thoughts and your 
actions, even when read casually. 

Almost all newspaper editors appreciate 
the: benefits of a crusade—a continued 
demonstration against a public evil or in 
favor of a reform, an exposure of wrong- 
doing, a campaign for a public improve- 
ment or community betterment. The New 
York World raised the money for the build- 
ing of the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, the greater part coming in ten- 
cent contributions from World readers 
The same sheet has just now exposed the 
Ku Klux Klan 

The New York Times has had great 
influence in helping to preserve New 
York’s Central Park. It has fought all at 

tempts to erect new buildings in the park, 
to allow plots for special purposes, to make 
it more commor The influence of the 
Times has been against any encroachment 
and its efforts have been very successful 
The Times is not a habitual crusader, but 
its exposure of the Tweed Ring frauds can 
not be forgotten 

It would be quite impossible to enu 
merate the many instances of newspaper 
influence developed in this way. George 
B. Mallon, the excellent city editor of the 
old morning Sun, was the first, I believe, to 
start a crusade against the get-rich con 
cerns that infested the New York financial 
district. He had his smart reporters chase 
down more than sixty of them, sent half a 
dozen men to jail, and put nearly ail the 
sixty firms out of business; and it was 
done with such accuracy that not a suit for 
libel resulted. 

Mallon was a mirthful newspaper worker 
He had hired as reporter a young man just 
graduated from the University of Mich 
igan and sent him to describe the finding of 
a nude body washed up on Coney Island 
beach. For weeks afterward Mallon car 
ried in his vest pocket and showed with 
glee a sentence the young man wrote 
“From the appearance of the corpse he had 
been a perfect gentleman in life.” ‘‘ This 
proves,” said Mallon, ‘‘that clothes do not 
make the man.” 

The busy man is rather easily led along 
or into the editor’s way of thinking, espe- 
cially when the topic is new to him. He is 
not a trained or analytical thinker at best; 
pov t time to reflect much on the subject; 

annot invent a new line of thought ir op- 
oosiind 1 to the editor’s because of unfamil- 
larity with the subject; has no quick way 
of getting additional information. Maybe 
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SPEED and ACCURACY 


World-wide reputation for highest excellence 
in telegraphic service has been achieved by 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH — COMMERCIAL 
CABLES, The Mackay System, not only 
through its strong American tradition of 
competitive efficiency and progress, but its 
adoption and development of technical and 
material improvements. 


Spanning more than two-thirds of the earth’s 
circumference, The Mackay System consti- 
tutes the longest line of cables and telegraphs 
in the world. 


Its service extends to every important point 
in the United States; to England, France, 
Belgium and Holland, on the East; ,to 
the Philippines, China and Japan, on the 
West; to Cuba and Latin-America on the 
South, and, via Canadian Pacific Railway 
Telegraphs, with which it has exclusive con- 
nections, to Canada and the North. 


Direct connections with other lines be- 
yond, effected with unvarying foresight as 
the communication requirements of America 
expanded, complete the girdling of the globe. 


In every factor of service, speed and accuracy 
have been cultivated to the point of spon- 
taneous habit. Each employee is trained to 
regard the transmission of your message as an 
individual, as well as an institutional, trust. 


For Speed and Accuracy 
Use the Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cables 
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he instinctively balks at the editorial con- 
clusion, but probably the editor is right, he 
reasons, and he passes to something more 
interesting. 

The next article may be a continuation 
of comment on a subject written about 
two days before. It becomes a bit more 
familiar. He half recognizes the argument. 
He half accepts it now as his own, has 
“thought of that before,” so he approves. 
Reiteration has influenced him; a third 
presentation clinches him. Reiteration is a 
most subtle means of influencing public 
opinion. The man who reads the same 
thought a few times in different diction 
comes to accept it as his own thought. It is 
an unconscious influence. 

People like to see their own belief re- 
flected in their newspaper; regard the 
editorial utterance as a confirmation of it; 
welcome a new argument in its favor; like 
to read it to a neighbor; come to look on 
the sheet as a personal champion. 

All newspapers have great influence one 
way or another. They reach the people to 
an extent not reached by any other influ- 
ence, for everybody of any account reads 
them. Consider for a moment. Rarely does 
a clergyman find himself addressing a 
congregation of more than five hundred 
ersons; rarely, indeed, does the public 
ecturer speak to a thousand persons; and 
seldom, in the heat of a campaign, does the 
political orator find five thousand persons 
within the reach of his voice. Yet a little 
editorial paragraph in the New York Times 
will be read by more than six hundred thou- 
sand persons. A million and a half news- 
papers are printed in New York City every 
morning, and nearly two millions every 
afternoon, not counting those printed in 
other languages than the English language, 
of which there are nearly a million more. 
The census of 1920 disclosed that 31,735,- 
937 daily newspapers were printed in the 
United States every twenty-four hours, or 
a copy for every 3's persons. 


How Editorials are Read 


**T never read the editorials,’’ we all have 
heard many a newspaper reader say. ‘I 
simply scan the editorials,”” we hear others 
remark. Almost all editorial articles are 
hastily read; and so is the entire sheet, for 
that matter. You have only to watch the 
process to be convinced. The busy man 
opens his newspaper to the editorial page as 
he would open a book, holds it open and 
high, one page grasped by the left hand and 
the other by the right. He scans the lead- 
ing article, reads the first two or three sen- 
tences and if attention is not instantly 
attracted flashes his eye down to the begin- 
ning of the next paragraph, and so on. The 
greater the number of paragraphs in the 
article the more quick attention it gets. 
The sensational-sheet editors know this 
and they make many paragraphs in every 
article. 

The profound heavy articles with three 
or four paragraphs only to the column get 
scant attention except from readers espe- 
cially interested in the topic. They are 
looked at for an instant only. In that in- 
stant the reader decides whether he is in- 
terested in the topic. Usually he is not. 
His eye skims along to the next article, with 
the same result. Then he may encounter 
something that he wants to know more 
about. But it is half a column long. “I'll 
read it when I get time,’’ he says to himself, 
as his eye jumps over to the opposite page— 
a news page—and he begins to absorb the 
headlines. These he treats in the same hasty 
manner, and in about'three minutes he has 
finished the two pages and has turned over 
to the next two. 

The busy man reads all in the same way. 
He may pause over a particular article, but 
usually the reading is of short duration. 
He has absorbed perhaps the spirit of the 
headings and maybe the few lines of intro- 
duction to the articles that have had his 
attention. He is ready with an opinion, but 
that opinion is the opinion of the man who 
wrote the caption or the introduction. The 
hasty reader has given the subject not the 
slightest original thought. Nevertheless he 
is influenced by it. It is recognized that 
almost everything we read has its direct or 
its unconscious influence. 

It is incontestably true that the great 
mass of the “~~ who read the news- 
papers in this hasty glancing fashion do 
not think deeply. This mental attitude has 
had the attention of observers for many 
years. Hawthorne speaks of “the wild bab- 
ble of the town— indicating a low tone of 
feeling and shallow thought.” Macaulay 
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said of Tillotson: ‘‘His reasoning was just 
sufficiently profound and sufficiently re- 
fined to be followed by a popular audience 
with that slight degree of intellectual exer- 
tion which is a pleasure.”’ Lafcadio Hearn 
speaks of the masses as people of uncul- 
tured taste to whom the higher zones of 
emotion are out of reach. Dr. Samuel John- 
son remarked: ‘‘The greatest part of man- 
kind have no other reason for their opinion 
than that they are in fashion.’’ And one 
of the conspicuous British essayists com- 
mented: ‘‘It serves to show in what a slov- 
enly way most people are content to think.” 

Henry Ward Beecher ever was impressed 
with the influence of newspapers. He said: 
“Do you ever stop to think that millions 
have no literature, no school and almost no 
pulpit but the press? Not one man in ten 
reads books, but every one of us, except the 
very helpless poor, satiates himself every 
day with the newspaper. It is the parent, 
school, college, theater, pulpit, example, 
counsellor, all in one. , Every drop in our 
blood is colored by it.’ 


Newspaper Salaries 


Thackeray's famous paragraph with ref- 
erence to newspaper activities is often 
quoted as illustrating the power of the press 
through her writers. Pendennis and War- 
rington are passing a brilliantly lighted 
newspaper building. Reporters were com- 
ing out or were dashing up in cabs, and 
Warrington says: ‘‘Look at that, Pen. 
There she is—the great engine, she never 
sleeps. She has ambassadors in every 
quarter of the world—her couriers upon 
every road. Her officers march along with 
armies and her envoys walk into states- 
men’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yon- 
der journal has an agent at this minute 
giving bribes in Madrid; and another in- 
specting the price of potatoes at Covent 
Garden. Look, here comes the foreign ex- 
press galloping in. They will be able to 
give news to Downing Street tomorrow; 
funds will rise or fall, fortunes be made or 
lost; Lord B will get up, and holding the 
paper in his hand and seeing the noble mar- 
quis in his place, will make a great speech; 
and Mr. Doolan will be called away from 
supper at the back kitchen; for he is sub- 
editor and sees the mail on the newspaper 
sheet before he goes to his own.”’ 

Great pecuniary success has come to a 
few metropolitan newspaper owners, mod- 
erate success has come to many owners in 
other cities; but the number of successful 
owners is very small compared with the 
thousands of journalists who are working 
for salary only —the men who represent the 
journalism of the day. 

It is difficult to compare the rewards of 
journalism with those of any other business 
or profession. If we consider the pecuniary 
rewards the comparison certainly must be 
unfavorable. Let us see: Many successful 
lawyers have incomes of from fifty thousand 
dollars upward, a year. Many physicians 
and many surgeons make fifty thousand 
dollars or more by the practice of their pro- 
fession. There are oculists and artists and 
architects and engineers who make thirty 
thousand dollars plus. Our prize operatic 
singers soar even to two hundred thousand 
dollars. The presidents of banks, of rail- 
road companies, of insurance companies, of 
steel companies, of copper companies 
men who have achieved great success in 
their business —-commonly enough have sal- 
aries of from fifty thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and every oppor- 
tunity to double the sum if they choose to 
live up te their privileges. The New York 
Sun said in April, 1918: “‘At the present 
time there are more than one hundred rail- 
road presidents drawing salaries of fifty 
thousand dollars or more.”” These are the 
prizes of the calling to the most successful 
men in the calling; and in a way they meas- 
ure the success of the men who have won 
them. 

But there are few prizes in the news- 
paper business. Nothing like these big 
salaries is paid to the men who achieve 
journalistic success. In New York City, 
for instance—and New York is the best 
newspaper city in the world, pays the big- 
gest salaries, and offers the best journal- 
istic advantages and chances—possibly 
fifteen editors have twenty-five thousand 
dollars or more a year. Of the seven thou- 
sand newspaper editors and writers in New 
York City, not to exceed thirty have sala- 
ries of more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars, yet they who have achieved genuine 
success in the business—success that is 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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To bake cake 


without ever a failure 


AKE—Chocolate Cake, Spice Cake, Angel Food, Jelly 
Roll, Molasses Cake, Sponge Cake—surely this 
favorite dessert is welcome at any table, any time. 


And, when it comes to making cake, truly “There is no 
place like home”. Fresh eggs, pure creamery butter, 
thick spreading of filling and frosting—everything you 
want and just as you want it. And yet— 














Why do the cakes in the bake-shop windows always T : SS 
‘ - ) | Recipe —CAKI Beat ke of ¢ : ahly, Recipe —ICING I 
look so much move appetizing than your own? And | cass ugat gradually, beating 5 eap 
Cup powdered sugar . up boiling water 
why do so many housewives prefer to serve store-cake 2 thi. lemon juice 2 cee whites 
. tsp. grated lemon ri» f nilla 
rather than make their own of purest ingredients ? % cup bread flour pink coloris 
1 tsp. baking powder : 


| 
ip 
W ith the aid of a cook book every house wite 
can mix the ingredients of a cake perfectly. 1 —- 
Why then should she hesitate to bake all her : : 


Own ¢ akes? 


sands upon thousands of isewives have d by leading okery expert Lorain pped 
You know the answer. It’s just this: Even the carded their old cooking sto nd |} ht Gas R es are used by Ameri finest 
best home-cooks feel they are “taking a new Lorain-equippe 1G Ranves that bake any nd universiti in t t hit tf domest 
chance” when intrusting the carefully mixed kind of cake per} ' t1 ' In fact, Lorai , tionized cook 
ingredients to an uncertain oven. Then there S Further re the Lor vn ( en H t | nul tor ery, ! ! it trot I rat irt t 
the peeking, inserting of broom straws, and maltes tc possible to cen fruits and 7 cam ; curate ( That hy | find the 
what not poor ana provoking methods at best } } , — Eon - exact ti na t f ook 1 

i } k “gq a the oven oF to! i r t 1 Dou ¥ food in . 
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The fear of another baking-failure is natural. It’s not only measures the heat of thi oven just Whereves be ‘namie te Pe 
born of many failures, many more “just mid is scales weigh ingredients but controls the heat be glad to demonstrate a Lorain-equipped Ga 
dling SUCCESSES, with here and there a crown is well ate what tl means in s iVIl Ran t ) t e these wondertu] 
ing achievement that tempts one to try again labor-saving, tit ving, food-savi worl hanna , by the brilliant red wheel 
and again to duplicate that one “lucky” success. saving! M t] ets is nd vou an inter 
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To banish these vaking-worries forever thou The Lorain Oven Heat Regulator I rsed esting | I t 
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‘“W BUILT the house 18 years ago this summer, 


and it was painted two coats Sherwin- 
Williams Ready-Mixed Paint, the paint being 
put on as soon as the building was completed. 

‘*The house has never been repainted since 
that day, and except for the joints, where of 
course the paint shows a trifle opened up, the 
main body and plain surfaces of the building 
and trim are practically as intact as the day it 


Eighteen years ago this 
house was painted with 
two coats of S W P, and 
it looks today as if the 
paint on it was still good 
for many more years’ 
service. 


Remarkable Durability of SWP 


T. L. Moore, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., writes: 


was painted, and the colors about as good, 


except of course they are not as glossy, but 
this is the most remarkable job of durable paint 
I ever knew of. 

“It being my first home after I was married 
twenty years ago, I naturally have kept an 
eye on it and noted with amazement how well 
the paint has lasted, and retained the original 


colors.”’ 


Sherwin-Williams make finishes for every surface, including: 


SW P Exterior House Paint Floorlac Varnish-Stain 


Flat-Tone Wall Paints (oil). Mar-Not Varnish for floors 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Scar-Not Furniture Varnish 


Rexpar Exterior Varnish Automobile Enamels 


Porch and Deck Paint Industrial Finishes 


Inside Floor Paint Insecticides 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Propucrs 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 
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(Continued from Page 142 
relatively as great as that of the bank 
presidents and professional men mentioned 
above—may be numbered by hundreds, 
Newspaper salaries are very much larger 
than they were forty years ago, double as 
much in some departments, yet despite 
this the pecuniary rewards have no com- 
parison with those of many other protes- 
sions or businesses. 

Since this article’s intent is to tell the 
young man just what journalism offers we 
may say that in New York City, at this 
writing—1922—the salaries of editors in 
chief, for morning and evening newspapers, 
range from fifteen to forty thousand dol- 
lars; those of managing editors from eight 
to thirty thousand dollars; city editors, 
four to ten thousand dollars; copy readers, 
two to four thousand dollars; dramatic and 
music critics, five thousand to seventy-five 
hundred dollars; staff writers on finance 
and polities, five to ten thousand dollars; 
reporters, one to seven thousand dollars. 

These, then, are the pecuniary rewards 
of the business to the men who do not 
ichieve ownership. In other cities they are 
much smaller; in the small cities not half 
They are wartime salaries and 
are likely to be reduced rather than in- 
creased 

Prices paid for newspaper work differ 
materially in different offices. For reasons 
of policy or poverty some pay much less 
than others. The higher sums just men- 
tioned go to the few only, for it should 
remain in mind that there is one editor in 
chief only, one managing editor, one city 
editor, one dramatic critic, on each sheet, 
and the daily newspapers under considera- 
tion number twelve or fourteen only in the 
metropolitan district. Three-quarters of 
the newspaper writers on these journals 
earn less than five thousand dollars a year. 
The man who earns five thousand dollars a 
year in a New York office is rated as suc- 
cessful and desirable, and usually his 
services are in demand in all other offices, 
for good men in journalism are searce. To 
the youngster just entering the business 
these salaries may look attractive; indeed, 
one of the magnets of the newspaper calling 
is the fact that from the first the beginner 
is paid fifteen or twenty dollars a week, or 
enough to live on. Physicians and lawyers 
frequently make very little for a year or 
two after they begin. And many news- 
paper men seem satisfied to work along 
through life on what they can get. In all 
offices may be seen the pathetic spectacle 
of men with silvered locks who have sat at 
the same desk for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


so much 








Brains Without Capital 


To the ambitious man the average news- 
paper salary means little. Any possible 
savings from it must be insufficient to 
make him especially prosperous. They do 
not insure against a pinch | 


n old age or 
against misfortune. They do not permit of 
the accumulation of property or of capital 
They furnish a feeble inspiration to the 
ambition that seeks the comfort of leisurely 
life, the stimulation of extended travel, or 
the luxury of intellectual repose and free 
dom from physical exertion that everyone 
hopes may bless his declining years 

And if these conditions be true of metro- 
politan workers, how much the more of 
writers for newspapers in the smaller cities 
and villages. It is not the ideal of the 
American boy either in country or city to 
live forever in a rented house or on a small 
salary, or indeed to live the simple life; 
but small-city journalism offers little else 
if the young man cannot become a news- 
paper owner. To the man who owns his 
sheet the rewards are abundant. But 
ownership involves the possession of capl- 
tal, and usually the young man just 
through with student life has no capital 
except his brains. In other callings the 
capital of brains commands success, nota- 
bly in the law, in medicine, in engineering, 
in architecture; but in the newspaper busi- 
ness, though brains are absolutely essential, 
they advance the young man only so far, 
give but feeble reward, unless reénforced 
with capital with which to buy a news- 
paper property. 

It surely is a discouraging factor of the 
calling that however intellectual or learned 
a man may be, he rarely achieves more than 
moderate pecuniary success as long as he 
remains an employe. 

In the big cities the big newspaper prop- 
erties have a money valuation measured by 
millions of dollars. They are owned usually 
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by very rich men or families, and owner- 
ship rarely changes. To possess one of 
them has been the ardent and unaccom- 
plished ambition of thousands of men 
capitalists, statesmen, reformers, philan- 
thropists, cranks. The chances of the young 
journalist getting one are infinitesimal 
And in the small city the price put on 
a newspaper that by chance happens to be 
for sale is far beyond its earning value 
There seems to be some mysterious in- 
gredient in newspaper properties that gives 
them a fictitious value in the mind of the 
owner. Whether it is prospective influence 
or prospects or what, nobody is able to ex- 
plain, but the sheet is always “worth 
much more than it is earning.” 

It is a curious fact that, whereas a fac- 
tory or a store or a farm or a railroad that 
has not made a cent for five or six years 
will sell for no more than its old junk repre- 
sents, nevertheless a newspaper with the 
same poverty of profits commands a price 
based on a prodigality of profits. The very 
great success of some newspapers seems to 
have inspired the belief that any sheet may 
be made profitable if properly managed; 
but it should not be forgotten that business 
ability counts for quite as much as editorial 
excell 
Indeed, it may count for more, for have we 
excellently edited sheets fail 
And do we not know of others 
devoid of editorial worth in which the joy 

ls of prosperity tinkle a cheerful chime? 

Since, then, the savings from the salary 
of even the successful newspaper writer are 
insufficient for the accumulation of prop- 
erty or the establishment of any con- 
siderable prosperity, and since newspaper 
ownership involves the investment of capi- 
tal and smart business ability as well, it 
follows that our young man must look be- 
yond mere pecuniary gains for the rewards 
of journalism. 








we on the newspaper balance sheet 


not seen 


utterly? 





The Stimulus of Power 


Now the joy of living is found in con- 
genial employment—in work that inspires 
and educates and delights. If we are so 
fortunate as to select a vocation that 
fascinates us we have made a distinct ad- 
vance toward success in life. Such interest 
or fascination hastens achievement, for it 
inspires constant study—and constant 
study of a subject we love gives mastery 
over it. Horace Greeley was indifferent 
to the pecuniary results of editing, but he 
was proud of his editorial influence. He 
accumulated but little property. Charles 
A. Dana printed articles repeatedly that he 
knew must decrease the circulation of the 
Sun, but he had great joy in them tay- 
mond, Bowles and Watterson accumulated 
moderate fortunes only, but they enjoyed 
the influence of their editorship. Thomas 
A. Edison has let thousands of dollars 
escape him rather than direct his mind 
from the fascinations of invention and 
discovery 

The editor may exercise his gifts of per- 
suasion in unnumbered directions. The 
important activities of the world pass by 
him in daily review. His mental vision may 
survey the field of human thought, furnish- 
ing delightful subjects for consideration, 
for study, for exposition. In all modesty 
and without vainglory he may rejoice in the 
satisfaction of well-directed influence; may 
find pleasure in the respor ibility of in 
fluencing public opinior may take pride 
in the endeavor to aid in the uplift of his 
fellow men. What greater reward hath 
man than this? 

He may pulverize presidents, cremate 
cabinets, scalp senators and sandbag sin 
and superstition. There are no problems of 
statecraft, science, society or religion that 
he may not undertake. Everybody likes to 
tell his neighbor the latest news and gos 
and especially likes to add what he thinks 
about it. The newspaper editor tells his 
information to thousands and he finds addi 
tional satisfaction in telling it well. To 
take a hand in every political shindy is 
uproariously good fun; indeed, notwith- 
standing all its importance, its responsi 
bilities, its dignities, there is more fun in 
the newspaper business than in any other 
occupation known to man 

Neither are the joys and the advantages 
of a newspaper connection confined to the 
editorial desk alone. In consequence of hi 
knowledge of current events and the ways 
of the world, the editor is asked to partici 
pate in all sorts of public events. This i 
particularly the privilege of the editor ir 
the small city, where he is well known and 
where everybody seeks his good opinion 
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| influence in the affairs of state. 


| land’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
| S. Lamont was an editor before he became 
| Secretary 


| newspaper men, 
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and good will. There he is found in meet- 
ings and council and all social gatherings 
of any account, taking active part in the 
speaking and the disposing. There, too, he 
is an active party in politics, in community 
interests and in the town’s public life. In 
the big cities he is less in public gaze, yet if 
he has reached editorial success he finds 
himself welcome wherever people gather. 
If perchance he can speak pleasingly he is 
asked for addresses to all sorts of audiences 
and for after-dinner speeches at public 
banquets. His long experience in mingling 
with public men gives him ease of manner 
in social gatherings. Constant practice in 


| writing usually gives him the gift of ready 


one of the most useful accomplish- 
The editor 
is asked to consult with citizens’ com- 
to sit with advisory boards, to 
take membership in all sorts of organiza- 
He has every opportunity 
to participate actively in the social, the 
political and the intellectual life of his 
parish. And the wise editor does all these 
things, appreciating that it is to his busi- 
ness advantage to mingle with the people- 

to know what they are talking about, what 
interests them and what may be their 


speech 


| opinions. 


Nor can it be denied that the editor of 
importance finds satisfaction in the ac- 
quaintances he makes. No other occupa- 
tion offers better opportunity for meeting 
public men, for intimacy with those who 
are influencing the intellectual and the 
commercial world. His very environment 
brings him in contact with them. He has 
the instruction of their wisdom and their 
opinion and they are interested in him be- 
cause of his familiarity with current events; 
and very often the choicest of comradeship 
results. He knows his fellow editors. He 
knows the successful authors, the essayists, 
the critics, the makers of literature and the 
lovers of literature, the men conspicuous in 
education, the leaders in the social world. 
He may, if he will, find himself in constant 


| association with the brightest minds and 


the most intellectual people of the period. 
And who shall say that this is not greatly 
to be desired? 

Also comes association with men in the 


| public service, with the leaders of political 


parties and political movements. If the 
editor’s journal chances to be in accord 
with one of the great political parties the 
editor finds himself in the confidence of the 
party leaders and participating in their 
councils. His advice is sought. Successful 
editorship involves a knowledge of party 
politics, a constant study of national issues 
and of statesmanship and of the require- 
ments of public service, as well as searching 


| inquiry into the science of government and 


the intricacies of diplomacy. The journal- 
ist’s training especially fits him for political 
activity, and very frequently after a few 
years of editing he joins in public service or 
engages in professional politics. 


Newspaper Men in Politics 


Through his knowledge of politics and 


| public affairs the newspaper editor is called 


often into public service. Indeed from the 
foundation of the republic, from the time 
of Benjamin Franklin, the pioneer editor- 
diplomat, newspaper men have had great 
Editor 
Henry J. Raymond, one of the founders of 


| the Republican Party, was lieutenant gov- 


ernor and congressman. Editor Thurlow 
Weed was leader of the Whig Party and 


| confidential adviser to President Lincoln. 


Editor James G. Blaine became United 
States senator, Speaker of the House, 
Secretary of State and candidate for the 
Presidency. President Taft was a reporter 
on the Cincinnati Commercial. Editor 
Daniel Manning became President Cleve- 
Daniel 


of War. Editor Charles W. 
Fairbanks was elected to the Vice Presi- 


| dency. 


Editor John W. Foster was Secretary of 
State and Minister to several foreign courts. 
Editor Martin Van Buren became Presi- 


| dent of the United States after service on 


the Albany Argus. Editor William E. 


| Chandler was Secretary of the Navy anda 


United States senator. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress were forty 
including Senators Mc- 
Cormick, Capper, Edge, Hitchcock, Moses 
of New Hampshire, Harding, Owen, La 
Follette, Ashurst, New, Sutherland, Knox 
and Borah. Also in the Senate, recently, 
have been Editors Brady, Vardaman, 
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Oliver, Crow, In the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress were thirty-three newspaper men. In 
the foreign service we have had Editors 
John Hay, Whitelaw Reid, Walter H. 
Page, Myron T. Herrick, George Harvey, 
Charles Page Bryan, George G. Moses, and 
no end of ministers, including Brand Whit- 
lock and others. 

Of editors who have been made governor 
of their state in comparatively recent years 
may be included Cox, Hadley, Edge, 
McKelvie, Hobby, McCall, Allen, Clem- 
ent, Dixon, Capper, Cornwell. 

Editor Whitelaw Reid was not only 
Ambassador to Great Britain but also he 
was candidate for Vice President, and he 
was chancellor of the New York State 
Board of Regents. Editor St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway also was chancellor, and in the 
present board are three editors, including 
the present chancellor. President McKin- 
ley appointed more than thirty newspaper 
men to important posts, including John 
Hay, Charles Emory Smith, Perry Heath 
and Frank Vanderlip. In 1918 no less than 
eighteen former newspaper workers were 
serving in departments of the Iowa gov 
ernment. 

Also may be mentioned as once news- 
paper men, Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of 
the United States; S. N. D. North, super- 
visor of the census; Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior; and Stephen 
Mather, Assistant Secretary; Gen. Fred 
erick Funston; Supreme Court Justice 
Clarke, Speaker Champ Clark. These 
names are a few only of the hundreds of 
editors who have been called to public 
service. George W. Smalley wrote: ‘In 
the French Republic journalism appears to 
be a certain avenue to the responsibilities 
of statecraft and diplomacy. Nearly every 
Frenchman eminent in civil life since the 
Revolution began his career by writing for 
the press.”’ 


A Distinguished Company 


Perry S. Heath said: ‘No man can ris¢ 
higher through any channel than through 
the channels of journalism.” 

Amos J. Cummings remarked that a 
journalist succeeds easier in politics than in 
any other profession. 

Not less conspicuous is the long list of 
authors and literary men who early in their 
career were writers for the press. It is of 
course impossible to enumerate them in 
this space. Among those who gave the 
first real impetus to journalism were: 
Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Daniel Defoe 
and Fielding. Afterward came Hood, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Hugo, Kipling and 
scores of others, and in this country Mark 
Twain, Howells, Aldrich, Eggleston, Walt 
Whitman, Lafcadio Hearn, Bronson How 
ard the dramatist, Charles Dudley Warner, 
and at least one-half of the younger writers 
of stories that are now attracting attention. 

Indeed, very many newspaper writers 
drift into businesses that promise better 
pecuniary rewards. They start in journal- 
ism because it pays something from the 
first, but careful calculation discloses little 
promise for wealth in the future and they 
seek the golden dollar elsewhere. 

Now it is not to be urged that journalism 
especially fits a man for commercial life, 
nevertheless there is a mysterious influence 
in it that makes a man cut of a boy quicker 
and with more completeness than does any 
other business. few years of reporting 
in a big city makes him mentally alert, if 
anything can, and teaches the ways of the 
world. He experiences a new phase of life 
every day. He is taught to search for facts 
to seek for causes and to foresee results. 
He gets broadness of vision, expanse of 
comprehension, and rugged contact with 
the world—with the men whose efforts are 
important enough to command publicity. 

The nature of news reporting is not 
generally understood. Routine reporting 
is comparatively easy. The reporting of 
highly important events is extremely diffi- 
cult. In political convulsions, in financial 
panics, in commercial failures, in big crim- 
inal cases, in social scandals, in crooked 
legislation, in most of the topics that excite 
mankind, the people most involved strive 
to conceal the real facts. How is the re- 
porter to know whether he is bei sing lied to 
or not? Ah, but he must know! It is his 
business to know. It is the commonest of 
reportorial experience to have the informa- 
tion given by one man positively contra- 
dicted by another. All decent newspapers 
insist on accurate news reports. They can- 
not afford to be untruthful. It is of the 

(Continued on Page 148 
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HAS COME INTO ITS OWN 


In the beginning we set out to build a car that should, above 


all else, be true to our ideals. 


We went about our work slowly and with great care and from 


our labors came the LaFayette. 


Since the day our first car left the factory the name LaFayette 


has advanced without falter. 


It has become, perhaps, the proudest name that is placed upon 
a motor car. 


The LaFayette has come into its own, just as surely as any 
product of human skill which is made unsparingly fine must 


come into its own. 


It has come into its own because it has brought to motoring 
a new expression ot performan e, of reliability, of distinction 
and of grace. 


For upon each car we have lavished the same watchtul and 


jealous care with which the builder of a cup-defender oversees 
the laying of his keel. 

It is Not our goal to build in vreat numbers, but, rathe . build 
in great excellence for those who love fine things. 

An ideal, perhaps, but the same ideal w ith which we started, 


the ideal which has guided the LaFayette so surely to its own. 
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Continued from Page 146) 

utmost importance to them that the narra- 
tive of a great piece of news, to be read by 
a million persons, be written with absolute 
fidelity to fact. It may be said in all truth 
that the experienced reporter starts out for 
the facts of a big case with the expectation 
that half of the people involved will try to 
mislead and fool him. He questions every 
statement made to him and the motive 
of the man who makes it. He verifies it 
through some other medium. He becomes 
a detective. He uses every trick of the 
calling to extract unwilling information. 

This search for truth is one phase only 
of the many that constitute a reporter’s 
experience. The others involve the ab- 
sorption of a mass of information, an in- 
timate contact with men of affairs, the 

cultivation of ability to think quickly and 
speak easily, and mingle pleasantly with 
the world. It has been urged, with some 
reason, that a few years of this sort of thing 
better fit a young man for almost any kind 
of business than does sitting at a clerk’s 
desk learning the rudiments of the business. 

There is no denying the fascination of 
power and of influence, the satisfaction of 
persuasion and of direction. The editor 
comes to love his work because he feels 
that he is participating in leadership. He 
appreciates perhaps that he is the custo- 
dian of something new and he glories in 
the thought that he may communicate this 
new thing to the world, rejoices that he 
is influencing others to see as he sees, to 
think as he thinks, to understand as he 
understands. 

He comes to understand the delights and 
the responsibilities of persuasion, appreci- 
ating, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch tells the 
Cambridge students, that persuasion is 
the aim of all the arts, of all exposition of the 
sciences, of all useful exchange of converse 
in our daily life; as it is the end sought by 
the artist in his picture, the mathematician 
in his problem, the clergyman in his ser- 
mon. ‘‘Nor can I imagine any earthly gift 
more covetable by you, gentlemen,”’ says 
this lecturer, “‘than of persuading your 
fellows to listen to your views and attend 
to what you have at heart. Suppose that 
you wish to become a journalist. Well, and 
why not? Is it a small thing to desire the 
power of influencing day by day to better 
citizenship an unguessed number of men, 
using the best thought and applying the 
best language at your command?” 


Fine Work Lost to Fame 


And since newspaper work is so fascinat- 
ing, more is the pity that its results are 
ephemeral. In the big city the life of the 
newspaper is six hours, in the small city 
less than twenty-four. The morning news- 
paper lasts until toward noon; the evening 
sheet ceases to thrill at bedtime. Dawn 
brings a new edition, and yesterday’s is 
forgotten. 

The bright sayings of the editor amuse 
and interest for the moment, but they do 
not live. They are not of a nature to make 
a lasting impression. 

Greeley is remembered as a vigorous 
abolitionist and temperance advocate and 
a virile writer on national topics, but today 
his writings are unsought save by a few 
students of journalism and a few historians 
of Civil War times. That William Cullen 
Bryant was a great editor is almost for- 
gotten; but his fame as a poet is lasting. 
Samuel Bowles and Murat Halstead and 
Joseph Medill and other great editors of 
the Civil War period had nation-wide repu- 
tations as upholders of Lincoln and as 
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champions of the Union cause. They are 
unread today. Dana, whose splendid 
scholarship, whose familiarity with all lit- 
erature, whose marvelous memory and 
whose reservoir of information must have 
insured him lasting fame had he devoted 
himself to the making of books, was so 
fascinated and so incessantly busy with the 
making of newspapers that he attempted 
little that might interest future generations 
He must have attained supreme heights 
of literary reputation had he undertaken 
authorship. Eugene Field toiled in routine 
newspaper work for twenty years; his 
fame rests in his verses. Nobody remem- 
bers John Hay as a hard-working journal- 
ist, yet he was one, and a good one too. He 
will not be forgotten as a statesman and 
a poet. Walt Whitman’s many years of 
editorship seldom are recalled; his poetry 
lives. Who knows that Edgar Allan Poe 
was an editor from 1835 to 1847; who does 
not know The Raven? John G. Whittier 
was an editor until he abandoned jour- 
nalism for authorship. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote for periodicals from 1857 
until 1891. Thomas Jefferson founded The 
National Gazette in 1791. James Anthony 
Froude was proud have been a news- 
paper writer. In a Lotos Club og he 
said: ‘I myself was the editor of the Lon- 
don Magazine and on the daily press and 
therefore deem myself one of the members 
of the great profession that has done so 
much in the progress of mankind.” William 
D. Howells began his career as an editor 
These men must have done fine newspaper 
work, but no record of it remain 


France Governed by Journalists 


In France just at the close of the World 
War nearly all the members of the govern- 
ment had been writers for the newspapers 
They will be remembered as statesmen, not 
as editors. Of them, Mr. Stephane Lau- 
zanne, the editor of Le Matin, says 

‘““Mr. Raymond Poincaré, the pre 
formerly wrote articles that were remark 
able for their clearness, lucidity and argu 
mentation on the greatest economical and 
political problems that ever agitated 
France. Mr. Georges Clemenceau, Pre- 
mier, has always been looked upon as the 
first newspaper man in France, the pride of 
the French press, for as a matter of fact he 
has been the guiding spirit and active head 
of several important newspapers, creating 
them, making them up, editing them and 
inspiring them—in a word, his 
mark upon them. Mr. Stephen Pichon, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, is also a news 
paper man. For a long time he was on the 
staff of Justice and afterward publisher of 
the Petit Journal. Other members of the 
French Cabinet, Mr. Lafferre, Secretary 
of Public Education; Mr. Klotz, Secre 
tary of Finance; Mr. Georges Leygues, 
Secretary of the Navy, have also written 
in the great dailies of Paris.” 

No, newspaper articles, sparkling and 
spectacular as many of them are, must be 
recognized as ephemeral. The editor has 
no time for leisurely werk. Usually he 
not study a subject long enough or intensely 
enough to become profoundly authorita- 
tive on that subject. He goes on through 
life informing, elucidating, explaining, pro- 
testing, analyzing, until, overtaken by the 
infirmities of years, he passes from view. Ir 
a hazy sort of way it him that 
he was a great editor, but nearly all that he 
wrote for his news Spaper is forgotte n He 
leaves little for future generations to pon- 
der over—and this phase of it is indeed a 
dismal contemplation of the business. 
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THE WHITE GROUSE 
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there for an instant in an attitude. A 
lichen-covered stone rolled sullenly from 
beneath her feet. She disappeared from 
view and John Jones heard a yelp. When 
he reached the wall and peered over she 
was on three legs. He examined her 
crushed forepaw and realized that rough 
miles of steep hillside were not for her for 
everal days. 

Words escaped from John Jones for some 
moments thereafter. They were spoken 
oftly but with extraordinary fervor. He 
returned to the shack with Gladstone’ 
Nellie, bathed her forepaw with hot water 
and witch hazel, sympathized with her for 
a half hour or so, and set forth, gun in hand, 
alone 

For the rest of that day he fought his 
way through tinder-dry thickets, with a 
napping and crackling as brazen on those 
silent hillsides as a brass band. When eve 
ning came he was thorn scratched, soaked 
with perspiration and birdless. He looked 
about him and wondered where he wa 
The world just there was made up of birch, 

imac, laurel, wild rose, wintergreen, and 
nothing more except a glimpse of pale 
green sky with the evening star hanging 
ke a lantern between two dusky hem 
To his left was a towering cliff, which 
eemed to sway toward him as he looked up 
its unscalable side and caught its topmost 
pinnae le, dark against the sky. Ahead wa 
thicket, thicket without end, apparently 
To the right was thicket also, but he knew 
the road to the valley must be below some 
where in that direction 

He lit a cigarette before working down 
to the road, and watched the first puff of 
moke hang in the still air. A hermit thrush 
poured out a throatful of rich contralto 
notes. A whippoorwill spoke thrice from 
the leaning gloom of the cliff. As the last 
syllable of his entreaty died away another 
sound rose crescendo on the hush of eve 
ning. It came from no discernible point 
It was as though the muffled heart of the 
hillside was beating; but John Jones felt 
that it was somewhere below him. 

Making each slow footstep a matter of 
careful consideration so that not a twig 
hould snap, not a leaf rustle, he stole in the 
direction from which the sound had seemed 
to come. Three times more it rose and 
throbbed through the thicket, a little closer 
each time. 

A gray rock gloomed ahead. Bending 
low, he moved catlike to the rock and 
raised his head by inches above its moss 
crowned top. Not ten feet away on his 
drumming log was a great cock grouse 
All about him was purple shadow; but he 
was bathed frora crest to toe in a last rosy 
beam flung across the valley by a red sun 
just sinking behind Slide Mountain 

John Jones, tense as a panther about to 
spring, quivered to his finger tips. He had 
never seen a live grouse so clearly before 
He had never seen, alive or dead, a grouse 
like this; for his feathers, from his spread 
tail to his lifted crest, were white as forest 
snow; or, rather, heliotrope, for such was 
their amazing color in that shaft of rosy 
light. 

John Jones, staring, ceased to breathe. 
For an instant he seemed to hear a strain 
of fairy music that swelled his heart and 
dimmed his eyes. For an instant only this 
lasted, then the hunter's instinct seized him 
again. He stepped from behind his con- 
cealing rock. 

One look of horror that was like a scream 
the white grouse gave him, then sprang into 
the air in wild unheedful flight. John 
Jones glanced along the brown tubes of his 
twenty-gauge and pulled the trigger. 

He found the bird, beak down, wings 
spread, in a bed of ferns, fifty feet below. 
A drop of blood hung like a ruby from the 
tip of his bill. Blue-gray eyelids had cur- 
tained forever his jeweled gaze, for no 
matter how swift his end, a ruffed grouse 
closes his eyes in death. 

John Jones stroked the plumage of the 
unbelievable bird, still shaking from the 
tenseness of his stalk and the thrill that had 
followed. Now and then during a lifetime 
the eyes will receive an impression that the 
instantaneous dark room of the mind de- 
velops into a memory picture that will 
never fade. John Jones had one such 
picture— that vision of his boyhood which 
contained his father in his shooting coat 
and the never-to-be-forgotten old Don. 
Now he felt that the white grouse, strutting 





s drumming log in the hushed mystery 
of evening-lighted thicket, would also re 
main with him for the full length of hi 
Gays. 

He reached the shack in the last of the 
twilight, received a passionate welcome 
from Gladstone’s Nellie and promptly 
moved kitchenward 









He was ravenously hur gry He had 
promised himself a g e for dinner. He 
was just able to ful hat promise. Hav 


ing taken the wh rrouse from his shoot 
ing coat he hesitated. Was it Lucullus who 
had dined on nightingales’ tongue To 
eat the bird he held in his hand seemed 
almost as barbaric as that. What else was 
there to do--have it mounted? He shud 
dered. He always shuddered at wild thing 
stuffed and molded to a dreadful parody of 
life. it was nearly as bad as seeing them 
alive in cages. Creatures in dying served 
other creatures; that was Nature's plan 
and he never quarreled with Nature He 
had no hesitancy i lling fish and game; 
but part of his creed was “Kill no more 
than will be used."", Having killed this bird 
on the wing by fair woodcraft, it should not 
be wasted 

John Jone proceeded to pick and clean 
the white grouse He also prepared a 
rabbit he had shot for Gladstone's Nellie 
Next he poked about among the p 
shelve for a culinary accompaniment ol 
ome sort to broiled grouse Hewa nopir 
for currant jelly, which he did not tind. He 
did find some canned a parayu Ile had 
no idea how lor gz it had been on the neil 
where he found it, but he opened the car 
and sniffed at the content It smelled all 
right He examined a Lal t looked 
all right 

Thirty minutes later he pulled a chair to 


the oilcloth-covered kitchen table and sat 
down with something of a gleam in his eye 
He ate every morsel of the grouse Ile 


ate the asparagus to the la ‘ 
a faintly bitter flavor that he could not 


account for. He topped off with canned 
cherries——another trove from the pant! 
He cor umed all the juice the car 
tained, and most of the cherrie At la 


he sighed deeply and regarded a scatterit 
of well-picked grouse bones and an aston 
ishing pile of cherry pits with a toucl 
disfavor. He rose, yawned and lit a] 
then sauntered into the livir vy! m, ad 
posse ssed the reproachful Glad tone Nellie 
of the couch and stretched himself upon it 
For a time he smoked languid] watcl 
ing the fire and thinking of that lool 
horror in the eyes of the white grouse as he 
had roared up hopelessly from his drun 
ming log. He was recalled to Gladston« 
Nellie by the steady plop, plop, pl p ol her 
tongue as she resumed a patient licking of 
her injured paw. He would not hunt her 
another season, he decided He would 
send her back to the bench, wher her 
matchless poses would avail her more 
Between the close of this season and the 
next he would comb the country for a setter 
with a choke-bore nose and an uncanny 





ability to guess the destination of a grouse 
in flight--a setter like old Dor Sure 
somewhere there must be 

a peculia 
numbness in his arms and legs and a weight 
across his body. He became aware that the 
light of the fire had grown dimmer. It wa 
as though a veil had been drawn betweer 
the flames and his eyes. For a moment he 
remained motionless, wondering. In that 
moment the numbness of his liml 
creased and a thicker veil was drawn acro 
the fire. He made an effort to sit up. The 
weight had increased to such an extent tl 
he found it impossible to do so. As he 
gathered his muscles for a final effort 
black curtain cut off the last faint glea 
of the fire light. The now tremends 
weight across his body seemed to pre } 
down into a faintly humming darkne 
At last the humming ceased. 


John Jones became aware of 


ar 

ESS than light, more than mist, a faint 

_4 grayness here and there was breaking 
through the smothering void of dark whic} 
surrounded him, changing it into irregular 
fantastic patches. This was his first realiza 
tion of space and form, his first consciou 
ness of being. On its heels came a feeling 
of unutterable loneliness and then inde 
finable horror. Horror of what? He d 
not know. He only knew that he was alon 
in some place of infinite danger, where hel; 
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They Run True 


Tires, so important in cost of upkeep, are being favored 
when a car is equipped with Michelin Steel Wheels 





























































A wobbly, zigzagging wheel—even a wheel that is very 
slightly out of alignment—twists and grinds the tire 
against the gritty surface of the road. At every turn of 
the wheel the tread is worn away like the eraser on 
your pencil 


Michelin Steel Wheels run true. There is nothing to 
swell or warp out of shape, nothing t 
throw the tire out of alignment 


get loose and 


They are pressed from 
live, resilient steel into permanent form by precise and 
massive presses. 


Moreover, heat generated in the tire by travel is drawn 
off—spread over the hundreds of square inches of dis« 


urface and dissipated in the air 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
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Have lights that are not 
an invitation to disaste1 


| would never come. 
| eyed the dark patches, striving to under- 


| at the place where he had been, 
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Cowering, fearful, he 


stand them, wondering if they contained 
the nameless pressing danger with which 
the very air seemed filled. 

The grayness slowly intensified. 
dark patches became less vague. They 
were taking noticeable forms. He strained 
his eyes at them. They were trees. Trees! 
Towering above him on every side, enor- 
mous trees—the largest he had ever seen. 

The grayness was—yes, it was the sky. 
The earliest sky of morning, unwarmed by 
a hint of the coming sun, still deep below 
the rim of a gloomy earth. 

He was out-of-doors then, somewhere. 

3ut where? And why was it such a place 
of horror, so fraught with fear, so filled 
with peril? Why should trees, even as- 
toundingly large trees, with the sky above 
them, shout “‘ Danger!”’ to his soul? There 
was nothing to be afraid of in the woods. 
The woods meant a friendly all-pervading 
quiet and—tranquillity. These woods in 
which he crouched now meant nothing like 
that. They filled him with a hair-trigger 
watchfulness which he dared not for an 
instant abate. 

That watchfulness made him suddenly 
aware of a tangible and immediate danger. 
It took the form of a pair of blazing, 
greenish-yellow eyes fastened upon him 
with unwavering intensity. Instantly, 
with no thought whatever, he acted. He 
seemed to be shot, as though by a released 
spring, into the air. Straight up he went 
with no apparent effort. He found himself 
upon a lower branch of one of the enormous 
trees. It was a hemlock; in some unac- 
countable way the feel of the bark of the 
branch on which he sat told him so. He 


The 


| stared down at the spot where he had been 


before and saw a 
It sniffed longingly 
glanced 
upward with a soundless snarl and melted 
into the undergrowth. Watching it as it 
went he discovered that it was a cat—a 
bobcat —larger than an elephant. 

As he sat with surprising ease on the 
hemlock branch his nameless horror less- 
ened somewhat. For a time a myriad 
thoughts scudded through his brain like 
wind-driven clouds. He was able to grasp 
none of them. It was a feeling, not a 
thought, that told him he was not as he had 
been. He had been—-he had been - He 
could not tell what. 

And what was he now? That question, 
too, he found unanswerable. He only 
knew that he was alive, sitting in a tree, 
with innumerable dangers below him. It 
seemed best to remain in the tree. 

He sat on the hemlock bough for some 
time while the cloudlike thoughts con- 
tinued to drift through his brain. Merged 
with the thoughts, and at last overpower- 
ing them, was a craving, a bodily craving 
which grew until his whole mind surren- 
dered to it. Hunger! He had never known 
such hunger before. He had been hungry, 


crouching an instant 
tremendous creature. 


| somewhere in that past which he could not 


| recall. 
} pet ite. 
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That is, he had had a pleasing ap- 
Now his hunger was all-pervading. 
Every atom of his being demanded that it 
be sustained by food. 

He moved anxiously back 
along the hemlock bough, peering at the 
earth far down below. Danger was there, 
ceaseless danger on every side; but there 
was no food in the tree. He must have 
food. 

He examined the ground in every direc- 
tion. Each bush was scrutinized—each 
fallen tree trunk, rock, hollow, tangle and 
fern bed. He pierced each shadow with his 
eyes until he read its heart and found it 
guileless. ‘ Lower and lower sank his head, 
stretching earthward until at last he tilted 
suddenly from the limb. To his surprise 
the earth did not rush violently up to 
shatter him. Itswam along, rising grad- 
ually until he settled down upon a mossy 
slope, without shock, without harm. 

For a long minute he remained immov- 
giving a strained attention to the 
him, ready for another in- 


and forth 


silence about 


| stantaneous spring into the safety of the 
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air. At last he relaxed a trifle and became 
conscious of the soft moss under foot. He 
took a soundless step forward and listened. 
He took another step, and another, and 
another. He came to a hollow filled with 
great dead leaves which rustled, despite 
him, as he passed through them. He felt 
something hard below a leaf under one of 
his feet. He kicked the leaf cautiously 


| aside with a peculiar backward thrust of 


his foot and beheld a beechnut, large, ripe, 
sound. He gobbled it like a flash, kicked 
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more leaves aside, and more, and more, to 
be rewarded now and then by a beechnut. 
As he became absorbed in his searching he 
tossed the leaves aside with growing eager- 
ness. An almost constant rustle was the 
result. A faint little rustle it was, when the 
clamor of a world is considered, yet he 
knew somehow that the law of the place 
he was now in was silence. Hunger was 
driving him to break the law. It was also 
detracting from his watchfulness. 

He found himself relying on an inde- 
scribable new sense which was more than 
hearing, more than seeing. It was 
though there extended from him in 
directions invisible antennz that felt 
atmosphe re for currents of di anger. Sud- 

He froze 
His eyes fa i ona 
fallen beech tree, the leafless branches of its 
top smothered in a thicket of rhododen- 
dron. He saw nothing alarming for a time 
He had almost decided to continue his 
feeding when something moved. It was an 
ear —a delicate pointed ear. It had moved 
along the trunk of the which 
angled toward the spot where he stood, 
rigid, among the scattered leaves. 

Again he was shot upward. On asmooth 
limb of the beech tree which had furnished 
him with food he found safety. From where 
he sat he could look down upon the fallen 
beech and see behind it. A great red fox, 
his coat gleaming like new copper in the 
growing light, rose from a belly-flat crouch, 
stretched, yawned and stood listening. 
Somewhere in the distance a gray squirrel 
broke the silence and the law with a low 
staccato barking. Ears pricked, head 
raised, the fox stood as though painted 
Presently a twig snapped faintly; dead 
leaves rustled. He watched the fox flatter 
down and steal toward the sound. Five 
minutes passed in deathlike quiet. There 
was a crash, a terror-stricken chatter end- 
ing in a scream, a pat, pat, pat of careless 
padded feet trotting triumphantly away. 

Again he sat on his branch, fearful, dis- 
mayed. Again his hunger resumed its in- 
sistent demand that it be satisfied. It was 
not hunger, however, which drove him at 
last from his supposed point of safety. It 
was a winged shadow which dropped upor 
him from somewhere higher in the beec! 
tree. With the tail of his eye he saw it 
coming and sprang from his limb. The 
talons of a gigantic horned owl clutched the 
empty air behind him. 

Again the brown floor of the woods sped 
below him—much more rapidly than be 
fore. It was only a level blur as he tilted in 
and out among the trees, going like a bullet 
Despite his sudden knowledge that the hor- 
ror which filled this place reached well 
above the ground, he thrilled at this hur- 
tling through the air and continued it un- 
til a sudden fatigue brought him slanting 
down. 

Into his instinctive rigid listening at the 
end of his sweep through the air came the 
tinkle of running water. He pushed thirst 
ily toward the sound through giant ferns 
and towering laurel. He emerged from the 
undergrowth at last and came upon 
pool, cradled in gray bowlders. 

Water! Cold, clear, as purea the 
His craving for it at the moment w 
greater than his desire for food. 

Slipping between two bowlders to the 
edge of the pool he looked on all sides be 
fore stooping to drink. At last 
dropped to the still surface of the aoe in 
which gray rocks, an ancient bending pine, 
a far and fading crescent moon were mir- 
rored. He did not drinks He remained as 
motionless as the bowlders that flanked 
him. Something else was reflected in the 
pool; something at which he stared with a 
new and greater horror —his own reflection 

But was it his own reflection? He moved 
his head to be certain. He lifted his wings 
and was doubly certain. Wings? Yes, 
wings—the snowy wings of a white grouse. 

So that was what he was—now. And he 
had been —— It wasnouse! It would not 
come back. But there was a peculiar 
horror for some reason in being a grouse—a 
white grouse. He knew that. It was more 
than the fact that he was winged by swift 
destruction, with no single place of refuge, 
no smallest moment that did not hold a 
threat. He felt that some dark and terrible 
purpose must be fulfilled, and he therefore 
was a white grouse. What that purpose was 
he could not even guess. There remained 
for him only constant watchfulness and a 
continual fleeing from the face of death. 

At last his thirst rose above his shudder- 
ing thoughts, his trembling fears. He drank, 

(Continued on Page 153 
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Continued from Page 150 
dipping his bill in the pool and lifting his 
head until the water ran down his throat. 
Never had he ta-ted such water, so cool, so 
pure, so satisfying 

His thirst marvelously quenched, hunger 
took command of him more. He 
turned from the pool food in the 
nted woods and thickets of which 
he was now a part 

And the woods and thickets yielded him 
food —indescribably delicious, unbelievably 
ustaining. He found and ate the creamy- 
, withered 
bitter- 


ber- 


once 
to seek 


silent sc¢ 


colored meat of scrub-oak acorns 
purple raisins of the wild 
weet, f ] 


grape; 
illiant red partridge berries, 
ries of the 


mountain ash and wintergreen 
and thorn; black haws, high bush cran- 
berries and dried wild cherries, chestnuts 
in dull mahogany, he found; hemlock and 
pitch-pine seeds, and the crisp fronds of 
ferns; beggar-t , chickweed, frostweed, 
live-forever all were to be found for a 
little seeking. He sought and found them 
ull. 
As his crop grew full his fears lessened, 
} courage increased rhe sun rose and 


shadows with a 
swept the 
all but 


wept the thickets clear of 
thousand glinting brooms. It 
shadow of horror from his soul; he 
strutted through a sunlit glade. 
Far up in the sky above the glade was a 
tiny speck, dark against that dome of blue, 
but flashing into silver now and then as it 
rocked and tilted in the sun. His new sixth 
ense lifted his eyes q lickly to that remote 
in the heavens, which seemed as aloof 
from things of earth as astar. The dot was 
growing larger, it was falling down the wall 
of the sky with tremendous velocity. He 
took wing and flashed toward the cover at 
the edge of the glade. Through the thickest 
r he shot—between maple sap- 
lings, slender popple and the white wands 
of young birch. The thorny interlacings of 
berry thicket swung into view. He 
edge, lit and scuttled into it 
The dot, which had four feet of 
preading wings attached to a rending beak 
and talons of curved destruction, zoomed 
out of the glade, sailed across the black- 
berry patch and came to rest on a weather- 
mooth, ash-colored limb of a dead tree 
Safe in ; stronghold of briers he 
watched the hawk until it with a 
creaming whistle, into the air and spiraled 
up, up, until it was again a dot 
A eurious exultation filled him 
and domed by sudden death, he n¢ 
felt helpless or afraid. Each danger could 
be tri imphantly offset, he had discovered, 
by choosing the proper safeguard from 
the many that had been placed 
about him. It was good to feel the ex- 
quisite surge and throb of life within him; 
it was good to maintain it with pure water 
and abundant food in the warm bright 
world It was ever good to he forced to 
guard it always with quicl 
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eeing and instant wing stroke. It wa 
good, good, good to be alive ! (Good to be 
a white grouse—capable of eluding ever 
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and dazzli 
and spread his grea 
1 log caught his eye. He 


possible di 
He lifted his er 
white tail. A falle 
strutted to it 
With a single 


anger in sure ng flight 


t + 
es 


stroke of his wings he was 
yg. The spread of his tail grew more 
and more fanlike. His breast swelled with 
a desire that consumed all thought, all 
other instincts, like a flame. He beat at 
his throbbing body with his wings, his 
breath hard held with a longing that was 
like a pain. He became engulfed in a hol- 
low booming which filled the air about him 
with a muffled mystery of sound. It died 
away as he rested, listening. Again he 
smote his swelling breast, again the thicket 
pulsed with sound. Just one living thing 
could trace it surely to its source. Ju 
living thing. And so he beat his 
waited, listening; and beat his breast and 
waited, listening, until at last she came 
slowly, timidly, with shy reluctance drag- 
ging at her feet. 

He had meant to strut before her when 
she came, letting the sunlight glisten on 


, 
on the l 





st one 


breast and 


his plumage. He had selected the very 
shaft of sunlight in which his feathers 
would show to best advantage. In the 


red sun of evening he could have turned 
to heliotrope before her—he knew that. 
Under the blazing sun of high noon he could 
only gleam and shimmer; but she would be 
less striking, more modest in coloring, he 
felt sure. Having dazzled her with his 
snowy whiteness he would brush her softly 
with his wings and claim her for his own. 
Yes, she was more modest in her color- 
ing; hé saw that when she stepped out of 


the briers and stood shrinkingly before him. 
Her back and the upper surface of her 
wings were a sunlit pool of amber water i: 
which were depths and shallows. About 
her throat was the rich dark of brooding 
pines at evening. Her breast was a scatter 
ing of small brown leaves against ghostly 
gleaming birches 

He did not strut as he had planned; nor 
did he brush her with his wings. It was net 
her loveliness which kept him marblelike 
upon his log. It was a rush of cloudy fleet 
ing thoughts at which he grasped in vain 
For her eyes were cool and gray, 
gray; and this was strange, strange! 

As he stared at her there came a faint 


cool and 


crackling and snapping from the far edge 
of the thicket. The sound grew nearer 
Something was moving toward them, it 


stealth frustrated by sun-baked leaves and 
twigs Something else followed it with a 
rhythmic clumsy tread; but he knew that 
this clumsy something was more horrifying 
more terrible than cat or fox or owl or 
hawk, and looking into her frightened eyes 
he saw that she knew too 

Through the thicket, straight toward 
them came the first something, followed, 
always followed by the clumsy but more 
dreadful second thing. At last the first 
something reached the thorny rampart of 
blackberry briers and hesitated; but it was 
dry, dry, and the briers were thick, and 
neither he nor she breathed or stirred a 
feather. The first something skirted the 
blackberry patch, vague and uncertain 
Through a vista he caught sight of a 
glistening silk-coated creature, with the 
carriage of a stag and the grace of a fawn, 
moving like music along the edge of the 
blackberry briers, and so away. And now 
he breathed again, deeply, thankfully. A 
name swam dimly through the depths of 
his mind. He reassured her in a soundless 
language of their own. 

“It’s Gladstone's Nellie,”’ 

The fear went out of her eyes He 
waited until the something had 
stumped off after the first something, ther 
moved to her side. But he did not brus! 
her with his wings. Her eyes were cool and 
gray once more, and this troubled him. It 
seemed to hold him away from her for some 
reason. 

He moved off through the briers with a 
masterful cluck. She followed meekly be 
hind. He came to what had been a tree 

tump years before. It was now a reddist 
brown hillock, filled with holes, in and out 
of which busy black ants were hurrying. H« 
gobbled an ant or so, and she, coming to his 
side, did likewise. 

Then he dug into the hillock, scattering 
it in all directions until he disclosed a small 
chamber filled with pearl-like larve, deli 
cious beyond words. 

They ate these eagerly for a time, their 
heads only inches apart. He thrilled as she 
pressed against him, but always, even while 
eating, her eyes were cool and gray. 

Full fed at last, they drifted or He 
darted forward and caught a grasshopper 
which he offered her. She thanked hin 
with a warmer look, but partook languid 
of only a wing and a leg. He disposed of 
the rest with some difficulty. 

They moved ahead to where 
lumber road still struggled to force an u 
certain curving way through the ever 
crowding thicket. The road was 
with vines and briers. Now and then, how 
ever, it freed itself of all except dead gra 
Surrounded, half hidden by this waving 
grass, were bare patches of sun-washed clay 
and sand. One of these patches they 
found. Into it they flung themselves and 
settled down. 

With ruffling feathers and clawing feet 
they burrowed in the sandy soil, letting 
warm grains sift along their skins. A fine 
dust rose and hung about them, dimming 
the trees and thicket, shutting them i 
together behind a translucent golden cur 
tain 

At last they rested side by side in the 
snug hollow they had dug, the sun beating 
on them in pulselike waves. he 


he said 


second 





a one-time 


choke 


ting the 


Closer SI 
pressed against him in a sort of swooning 
lassitude, closer and closer until he could 
no longer feel the beating sun. It was le 
far less, than his own internal fire. 

And now he found her eyes. Soft thes 
were, and dark and shining—no longer cold 
and gray. His own eyes swam into them 
while their world of woodland stole away 
and time was not. Slowly she rose from his 
side, her eyes on his. As she melted into 
the thicket she spoke one word of their 
soundless language. 

“Come!” 
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He, following, found her in a bed of 
ferns, canopied and curtained with trem- 
bling scarlet leaves. 

Still as death grew the thicket, wrapped 
in a breathless hush. He took one forward 
step on the carpet of moss which lay be- 
tween them. He took no more. His 
triumphant spread of tail closed like the 
white fan it had resembled; his lifted crest 
wentdown. A faint rustleand snapping and 
cracking was drawing toward the leaf-walled 
bower of her selection. Through that red- 
and-yellow wall a head appeared. It grew 
motionless, rigid, except for its slightly 
working nostrils at the end of its long deep 
muzzle. White, black and ticked were that 
head and muzzle. White, black and ticked! 


The soul within him seemed to scream 
| “Old Don!” 


And then he screamed to her in their 
wordless silent tongue. 

“Fly! Oh, fly!” 

He himself burst with a roar through the 


| wall of leaves and, swinging low, shot down 


the edge of the thicket along the lumber 
road. 

He heard another roar of wings beating 
up through leaves and branches. He heard 
a stunning crash, followed by a sickening 
thump. Downy feathers were floating in 
A wisp of thin 


him. 

Another crash just as he turned an angle 
in the road. A tuft of dead grass close 
beside him was cut down by the stroke of 
an invisible scythe. Three snowy feathers 
sheared from his right wing whirled in the 
wake of his flight. Unbalanced by their 
loss, he beat his way with unaccustomed 
effort on and on, until he could fly no 
farther. He swung clumsily to the left, 
managed to reach a wilderness of briers, 
worked his way to the center of it on 
foot, and crouched there, panting. 

Ten minutes passed in which the leaves 


| whispered in a timid breeze; a chipmunk 
| ticked like a tired clock; a downy wood- 


pecker tested his bill on a chestnut limb. 
Listening, listening, that was all he heard. 

But now a bluejay screamed a warning. 
The chipmunk clock ran down. The wood- 
pecker ceased his knocking at the limb. 
The whisper of the leaves remained, and 
something else—the faint swish of briers as 
they were forced aside by a black, white and 
ticked shadow, stealing infallibly toward 
him. 

He did not take wing at once. He ran to 
the far edge of the briers and sprang into 
the air, beating up as high as he could, then 
sailing without a sound across a deep ravine 
to glide down into the center of a chaos of 
dead timber, half sunk in water and muck. 

It was longer this time than before. The 
faintest of hopes had begun to stir within 
him, when the black, white and ticked 
shadow came plowing through the swamp 
up to its belly in muck, but struggling 
straight for him. He could not run, he 
dared not wait. He rose on floundering 
wing, rose and flew -—to the last atom of his 
strength, blindly, wildly on. Through dark 
groves of pine and hemlock, across a rush- 
ing stream, over a high valley to the high 
ridge beyond. Up the ridge he hammered, 
beating desperately at the hard air. Flam- 
ing hardwoods swung to meet him. By a 
stupendous effort he lifted above their tops 
and pounded on. An immense dark mass 
loomed before him, obscuring the sun. It 
was a cliff that seemed to scrape the sky. 
Half falling, half fluttering, he zigzagged to 
its base, dragged himself under the loam- 
caked roots of a fallen tree and collapsed. 

He was still shaking to the beat of his 
pounding heart when the black, white and 
ticked shadow appeared. It came up the 
ridge, through the hardwoods across some 
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broken scattered rocks,scrambling, panting, 
closer, closer, closer. It slowed toa careful 
walk, to a creep, toa flat crawl. It stopped 
its body quivering, its eyes bulging with the 
suppressed frenzy of its pursuit. It would 
go no farther. Nothing would move it 
from where it stood; for it had found what 
it was seeking. The long deep muzzle with 
its vibrating nostrils was pointed, like the 
finger of fate, at him. 

He, too, remained without movement, 
waiting helpless for what must come. He 
remembered his exultation when he had 
discovered that the forces of destruction all 
about him could be offset by vigilance and 
glorious flight. He had not known about 
this Nemesis then—this resistless, ever- 
pursuing, unbaffled creature which was 
somehow familiar, which he had known 
somewhere in the past. Its name had 
flamed through his brain in letters of fire 
when it had first appeared. He could not 
remember the name now. He only knew 
that the dreadful reason for his being a 
white grouse was about to be made clear. 
And so with crippled wing and shattered 
strength he waited for—he knew not what. 

It came at last, up the ridge, over the 
scattered rocks. He heard it coming, step 
by step, and then at last he learned in a 
blinding flash that it was infinitely more 
horrible than he could have conceived. He 
caught a glimpse of an iron-gray mustache 
above a faded, weather-beaten, sweat- 
stained shooting coat; he heard a quiet 
voice say, ‘‘ All right, Don; go on,”’ and he 
knew what he had been. 

He had been John Jones, who could 
shoot even better than his father, for his 
father sometimes missed. 

His father could not miss a crippled 
grouse out in the open with a great cliff to 
scale—that was sure. And the grouse, the 
white grouse under the tree roots, must try 
to take wing, must try to prevent an un- 
speakable horror, knowing that he had no 
chance. 

No chance, no chance! He stepped from 
the sheltering tree roots and hurled himself 
into the air. A pair of brown gun barrels 
came up with the swift yet easy swing that 
a towheaded boy had copied long ago. 

A shattering crash and a streak of flame. 
All was flame. Flames danced in his eyes. 
They were rushing upwards like an inverted 
cascade of molten gold. Their light was 
playing on a shining figure stretched before 
them, a wonderful, an adorable figure. 

“Susan Jane, Susan Jane,”’ whispered 
John Jones. 

It was a timid unbelievable whisper, but 
the figure rose from before the fire, and 
despite a painful limp came, with the 
carriage of a stag and the grace of a fawn, 
to the couch on which he lay 

John Jones sat up and stared down into 
a pair of adoring amber eyes. 

“T guess it was the asparagus,”’ he said. 
Then he wrapped the head of Gladstone’s 
Nellie in his arms. ‘Susan Jane, oh, 
Susan Jane!” he cried. ‘‘You’re the dog 
for me!”’ 

He smoked one pipe after that; not a 
whole pipe; half of what came out of the 
bowl when he knocked it a trifle wildly 
against the fireplace was good unburned 
tobacco. This waste was caused by his 
pressing need to write a telegram, which 
would jolt by stage down the valley of 
the Neversink next morning, and at noon 
would go singing along the wires from Big 
Indian to New York. It would be ad- 
dressed to a girl named Mildred. John 
Jones ran it over in his mind as he looked 
for paper and pencil: 

“Can you, will you save Friday night 
for me? I have something important to 
tell you.” 
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MY LIFE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


through my mind in a few seconds as I con- 
tinued my part and tried frantically to think 
of a new bit of stage business that would fit 
the unprecedented situation. I managed 
somehow to hit upon a method of getting 
killed by this stolid Don José, whirling up 
to him as though in mocking defiance and 
pretending to be wounded by the dagger he 
held in his hand. It all happened in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the curtain came 
down on a properly murdered Carmen and 
a notat all repentant Don José. No one had 
apparently noticed the hitch in the action 
and the evening was a complete success. 
How furious must my discomfited friend 
have been as we took curtain after curtain to- 
gether and he was forced to realize by the 
storm of applause the house gave me the 
complete failure of his well-laid plan! 

Sometimes a conversational aside on the 
stage is very helpful, when it is not actu- 
ated by the motives which led this tenor 
to try to wreck my performance. I re- 
member one evening when the situation 
was saved by a great many whispered 
remarks exchanged between myself and 
my partner through the main love scene. 
The opera in which we were appearing had 
never been sung before. It was put on asa 
novelty in the middle of the season and 
had been in rehearsal only a short time. 
Unfortunately the tenor had been absent 
from a number of these few rehearsals and 
was in consequence unfamiliar with his 
part. To add to the confusion, we had 
never had a dress rehearsal or a rehearsal 
with the scenery in place. By some com- 
bination of accidents the artists, the prop- 
erties and the setting had never been on 
the stage simultaneously, so that when we 
walked on that first night the scene was 
as new to us as to the audience. During 
such rehearsals as we had had the stage 
manager had indicated to us where we 
would find the various pieces of furniture 
necessary for the action—a bench on one 
side where we were to sit, a column at 
another point, a flight of steps here, a tree 
there. We had planned our scene in ac- 
cordance with these indications and follow- 
ing the directions in the text of the opera. 
What was our consternation when we found 
ourselves before the footlights, launched 
upon the love duet, with not a single 
property in the place we had been told to 
expect it! Instead of bench, column, steps 
and tree we found ourselves on a terrace 
outside a castle, without a single object to 
diversify the scene. Yet we could not stand 
there like graven images, warbling at each 
other in the middle of the stage. There 
must be some action, some movement 
Something must be done instantly. 

“Go over and lean against the parapet,” 
I murmured to the bewildered tenor be- 
tween the phrases of my song. 

‘Kneel at my feet,”’ I sang a little later, 
running the words into the text so as not to 
interrupt the flow of our duet. 

**Get up and stand beside me while I sit on 
the balustrade,”’ came my next stz age aside. 

**Now take me in your arms,” I inter- 
polated into my ditty, being careful to sing 
the right notes, but blurring my enuncia- 
tion so only my partner could catch the 
words. So through the whole scene, by 
whispered words and phrases sung in this 
way, we managed to get along with a 
happy semblance of ease and naturalness. 

When the curtain came down on our 
final embrace we could not help bursting 
into laughter, and while my partner con- 
gratulated me on my resources in stage 
direction I complimented him even more 
heartily on having so successfully heard and 
followed my suggestions. 

Such accidents as this have often made 
me wonder how Patti and other singers 
who, like herself, have had the courage to 
refuse to fatigue themselves with rehearsals 
have been able to obtain the necessary 
dramatic effects which the interpretation 
of all the leading rdles in opera require. 
Rehearsals are exceedingly tiring and ex- 
hausting, yet it would seem to me almost 
impossible to get on without them. Patti 
very rarely went to them, and Madame 
Alboni also avoided them as much as 
possible. 

I met Madame Alboni when she was 
seventy years old. She was as splendid as 
ever, singing with as noble and beautiful an 
organ as in her youth. She had an admira- 
ble contralto voice and vocalized like 
bird. She sang Rossini’s Aria de la Cener- 


me 


afterwards on the remarkable preservation 
of her voice she spoke of this very matter 
of rehearsals. 

‘My dear child,”’ she said, ‘‘they tire 
you too much nowadays with these ordeals. 
In my youth I very rarely attended re- 
hearsals and it saved me much wear and 
tear. Remember this,’’ she added with a 
smile, touching her throat with the tips 
of her fingers: ‘‘What comes out of here 
never goes in again. Don’t let them work 
you to death!” 

It was of this charming woman, who was 
large and, it must be admitted, inclined to 
embonpoint, that the witty and 
ally sharp-tongued Princess de Metternich 
spoke when she described a singer who 
“looked like a cow that had swallowed a 
nightingale!” 


occasion- 


XXII 

T HAS been my good fortune and my 

joy to know a man who truly “walked 
with God,” a noble being, a saint, a philos- 
opher and a true friend. His influence 
upon my spiritual life was profound. He 
opened up new horizons before me, 
larging and vivifying my religious ideas 
and ideals, teaching me a broader under- 
standing of truth. My soul will bear him 
eternal gratitude. 

This extraordinary man was a 
monk of the order of the Vedantas. He was 
ealled the Swami Vivekananda, and was 
widely known in America for his religious 
teachings. He was lecturing in Chicago one 
year when I was there; and as I was at 
that time greatly depressed in mind and 
body, I decided to go to him, having seen 
how he had helped some of my friends 

An appointment was arranged for me 
and when I arrived at his house I was 
immediately ushered into his study. Before 
going I had been told not to speak until he 
addressed me. When I entered the room, 
therefore, I stood before him in silence for 
a moment. He was seated in a noble atti 
tude of meditation, his robe of saffron yel- 
low falling in straight lines to the floor, his 
head swathed in a turban, bent forward, 
his eyes on the ground. After a brief pause 
he spoke without looking up. 

““My child,” he said, ‘‘what 
atmosphe re you have about you! 
It is essential!” 

Then in a quiet voice, untroubled and 
aloof, this man, who did not even know my 
name, talked to me of my secret problems 
and anxieties. He spoke of things that I 
thought were unknown even to my nearest 
friends It seemed miraculous, super- 
natural! 

‘How do you know all this?” I asked 
at last. ‘‘Who has talked of me to you?” 

He looked at me with his quiet smile, as 
though I were a child who had asked a 
foolish question. 

‘No one has talked to me,” he ar 
gently. ‘Do you think that is 
I read in you as in an open book.’ 

Finally it was time for me to leave 

‘You must forget,’”’ he said as I 
“‘Become gay and happy again. Build up 
your health. Do not dwell in upon 
your sorrows. Transmute your emotions 
into some form of externa pe 
Your spiritual health requires it. Your art 
demands it.’ 

I left him, deeply impressed by his words 
and his personality. He seemed to have 
emptied my brain of all its feverish com- 
plexities and placed there instead his clear 
and calming thoughts. 

became once again vivacious and 
cheerful, thanks to the effect of his power 
ful will. He did not use any of the ordinary 
hypnotic or mesmeric influences. It was 
the strength of his character, the purity 
and intensity of his purpose that carried 
conviction. It seemed to me, when I came 
to know him better, that he lulled one’s 
chaotic thoughts into a state of peaceful 
acquiescence, so that one could give com- 
plete and undivided attention to his words. 

He often spoke in parables, answering 
our questions or making his points clear by 
means of a poetic analogy. One day we 
were discussing immortality and the sur- 
vival of individual characteristics. He was 
expounding his belief in reincarnation, 
which was a fundamental part of his 
teaching. 

“1 cannot bear the idea!” I exclaimed. 
“T cling to my individuality, unimportant 
as it may be! I don’t want to be absorbed 
into an eternal unity. The mere thought 
is terrible to me.” 
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necessary ? 
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One day a drop of water fell into the 
vast ” the swami answered. ‘Whe 
it found itself there it began to weep ar 


The 


ocean, 





complain just as you are doing 








ocean laughed at the drop of water y 
do you weep?’ it asked do not under 

ual d W hen you join me you join all your 
brother ind sisters, the other arops ol 


water of which I am made 


You become 


‘an itself. If you wish to me 





leave 


you Nave oniy to rise up on a sunbeam 


cloud From there you can de 


end again, little drop of water, a ble sing 
ind a benediction to the thirsty earth.’” 
With the swami and some of his friends 


and followers | went upon a most remar}| 





ible trip, through Turkey, Egypt and 
Greece Our party included the swami; 
Father Hyacinthe Loyson; his wife, a Bo 
i i Miss MelL., of Chicago, ardent 


mist and charming, enthusiastic woman; 


and myself, the song bird of the troupe 
What a pilgrimage it was! Science, pl 
losophy and history had no secrets from the 
wami. I listened with all my ears to the 
wise and learned discourse that went on 
iround me I did not attempt to join i: 
nts, but I sang on all occasio 


: " 
istom waml would discu 


’ Phe 3 
all sorts of questions with Father Loyson, 


who was a scholar and a theologian of re 





pute It was interesting to see that the 
imi was able to give the exact text of a 
document, the date of a chureh coune 
when Father Loyson himself was not certair 
Where did you acquire all this informa 
tion?’’ we asked him one day 
In the U panishads,”’ he answered Phi 
book the book of the Veda has beet 
Ww le DY uur monk generation alte 
reneration, for the last ten thousand year 
Fach swami of our order writes the history 
of } fe etting down everything he 
W } experiences, his studies, hi 
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book is read and corrected by the wisest 
men among us. All repetitions and unin 
teresting material are eliminated. Some- 
times one line of a man’s bool is kept, 
ymetimes a page. Once in a while, though 
f rarely, a whole book remains and 

incorporated into the Upanishads. We 
nave l consequence, an extraordinary 
library, which probably cannot be equaled 
anywhere in the world. Everything that 


I know comes from there 

When we were in 
He explained its mysteries to us 

ied us trom 

describir ¥ the processions that 

he dir 

ent prayers, 


Later, 


eledu 


Greece we visited 





altar to altar, from temple 
to temple, 
place, intoning the ar 
showing us the priestly rite 
in Egypt, one unforgetable night, 
ayain int 
in mystic, moving words, unde 
f the silent Sphinx. 
wami was always absorbingly in- 
ting, even under ordinary conditior 
his hearers with his magic 
tongue. Again and again we would miss 
our train, sitting calmly in a station waiting 
room, enthralled by his discourse and quite 
Even Miss 
ensible among us, would 
y hour, and we would in 
quence find ourselves stranded far from our 


each 


o the past, speaking to us 
the shadow 


He 
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oblivious to the lapse of time 
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destination at the most inconvenient times 
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talking too intent 
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swami noticed nothing until a par 
group of wome a bench 
of a dilapidated 
began laughing and calling to him 
of the our party tried to hur 
swami detached him 
. group and approached t 
women on the bench, 

“Poor children!” he said. ‘‘ Poor crea 
tures! They have put their divinity ir 
their beauty. Look at them now!” 

He began to weep, as Jesus might | 
done before the woman taken in adultery 
The women were silenced and abashed 
One of them leaned forward and kissed the 
hem of his robe, murmuring brokenly in 
Spar ish, ‘‘“Hlombre de Dios, hombre de Dio 





t non 
buildir 4 
One 


shadow 


in the 





ladies of 
us aiong, but the 


ly from 


our 





ce 
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ave 


Man of God! Another, with a sudden 
gesture of modesty and fear, threw her 
arm in front of her face as though she 


would screen her shrinking soul from those 
pure eyes. 

This marvelous journey proved to be al- 
most the last occasion on which I was to 
the swami. Shortly afterward he an- 
nounced that he was to return to his own 


Set 





country. He felt that his end was approach 
and he wished t 


back to the com 


director and 


where he had spent hi youtn 
A year later we heard that he had died, 
ifte writing the book of his life, not one 
page of which was destroyed. He passed 
away 1 the state called samadhi, which 
means, in Sanskrit, to die voluntarily, from 
a will to die, without accident or sickness, 
iving to his d iples, I will die on such 


ida 

Year later, wher 1 wa traveling in 
India, I wished to visit the convent where 
the swami had spent | last days. His 
mother took me thers Il saw the beautiful 
marble tomb that one of hi American 
friends, Mr Leggett, had erected over his 


grave ] noticed that there was no nat 
i I asked his brother, who 
monk in the 


wis a 


ame order, the reason of this 











omiIssio! He lookee me in astonish- 
ment, and with a noble gesture that I re 
member to thi day, ha pa ed on,” 
he answered 
The Vedantas believe that they have 
preserved, in their or 
pu tne eachi 
have no temples, 
imple oratory, with no symbolic figures o1 
pi t ti | their piety In one 
rner ol ma tatue ol 
Buddha the wished to say 
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prayers are all addre 
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The mot k of the Swami § brotherhood 
received us with simple, kindly hospitality 


offered us flowers and fruits, spread 
for us on the 
weicome shade 

At our feet the mighty 
Musicians played to us or 
ments, weird, plaintive chant 
the I A poet in 
choly recitative in praise of the 
wami. The aftern 
ful, contemplative calm 


The hours that I spent with 


ing a table lawn beneath a 
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f departed 


On Passed In a peace 
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philosophers have remained in my memory 
as a time apart. These beings, pure, beau 
til nd remote, seemed to hbelony to a 
other universe, a better and wiser world 
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R BIRTH, heredity and early associa 
) tion I am a true daughter of the soutl 
and 


have always been an ardent admirer 


and follower of our great Provencal poet, 
Frédéric Mistral. He it was who gave me 
the device which I have used for man) 
year “Quit chante son mal enchante.”’ He 


told me that it was the motto of a trouba 
dour of old, and that he had sel 
being particularly appropriate for me 

I leave it in French, for it loses much of 





ts poetry and rhythm when translate 
into English. The meaning is quite « 
is: The singer charms Orrow Wit! 
his song, or i the imn ohakspere 
has expressed it 
kh ng care and grief at heart 
Mi tral, the poet of the Midi, might be 


described as the Homer of his country. He 
was the outstanding figure, the genius, the 
leader of that group of poets who during 


the latter half of the nineteentl entury 
brought about a renaissance of literature 
and art in Southern France. Unfortu 


nately very few, even among French people, 
know the full beauty of his verse, for 
he wrote in Provencal, that rich and 
norous language which was the spe« 
troubadours and kings All the 
France, during the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth cent 3, used the langue « 


as the speech of Provence is called, before 
, 


ulers of 





was supplanted by the harsher langu: 


of the nortna 


One of the most beautiful of Mistr: 
Mire personifying 
nantic and exalted soul of Provence, wa 
put to musie by Gounod, and the leading 
created by Madame Carvalho 
ade, Oh, Magalli! from this opera 
i exquisite song, 
popular and widely known of ist 
poems. Every sheyherd in the Midi 

I myself have sung it 
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Please tell me, but without obligation, how 


late 


over the world. It is to this song that I owe 
Mistral’s dedication: 

‘Alla piu alta cantarella di Miréio.” 
(To the most high singer of Mireille.) 

Mistral was adored by all Provence. In- 
deed, in his character of poet and leader he 
was its uncrowned king. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of the Félibrige, to 
which belonged a brilliant galaxy of poets 
and artists. The annual meeting of this 
society, or school, was held at Arles. Mis- 
tral, presiding at these festivals, splendid 
and dominant even in his old age, was an 
unforgetable picture. Around him the 
poets gathered, and the peasants danced 
their graceful farandoles, which so strik- 
ingly recall the dances of the Greeks in all 
their Attic harmony of line and gesture. 

Some years before he died he was present 
at the unveiling of the statue of himself 
which stands in the great square of Arles, 
not far from the museum which he had 
built and presented to the city. The com- 
pletion of the statue was made the oc- 
casion of a remarkable demonstration of 
the honor and affection in which the great 
poet was held not only in his own country 
but all over the world. I was asked to be 
present; but, having just returned to my 
chateau at Cabriéres from a long and fa- 
tiguing tour in America, I refused the in- 
vitation. 

The night before the event I was aroused 
from my sleep at about four o’clock by a 
vivid dream in which my father seemed to 
appear to me and to reproach me for not 
taking part in the festival in honor of our 
great poet 

I leaped up instantly and, donning my 
Arlesian costume, proceeded to arouse the 
household. Two American ladies werestay- 
ing with me at the time. Waking them 
from their sleep, I attempted to disguise 
them as Provencal women, an almost impos- 
sible undertaking, in view of their marked 
Anglo-Saxon types. 

I left for Arles in a state of exaltation 
impossible to describe. I felt as though I 
were being impelled by an irresistible force. 
It seemed to me that I was one with all my 
people; that into my soul had been poured 
the souls of all my forbears, my clan; that 


| my heart throbbed with the beating of a 
| thousand hearts. 


I longed to give wings to 
the motor that carried us down into the 
sunny plains of Provence. 

We arrived at Arles about midday, just 
as the distinguished company of guests 


and visitors was preparing to leave the 


platform in front of the town hall, where 
the ceremonies had taken place. The square 
was packed tight with an attentive crowd 
impossible to move or to penetrate. No 
way for us or let us pass. 
Standing on the outskirts of that indiffer- 
ent throng I started to sing Oh, Magalli! 
dear to all Provencal hearts. 

As though by magic a pathway opened 
up before me, and I walked triumphantly 
to the platform, singing all the way. Once 
there, standing beside our beloved poet 
and looking out over the sea of upturned 
faces, 1 sang, with a complete and joyous 
abandon, all the Provencal songs that I 
knew. The crowd, responsive, vibrant, 
took up the choruses. I was exalted, car- 
ried out of myself. I longed to fill the 
whole world with my song. 

At last, my strength exhausted, I stopped. 
Mistral approached me. His words, spoken 
in the warm language of the south, sounded 
like a benediction, a song. 

“You came down from the mountains 
like a torrent, with all your mighty race. 
The strength and the gladness of your 
people are yours on this day. The crowds 
parted to let you pass, swept back by the 
fire of your oncoming, your voice a sword, 
a leaping flame.” 

Never shall I forget that day of days. 
Every country, every king and queen had 
sent a poet or a representative. Every 
nation paid its homage to the poet of 
Provence. The French Government alone 
was not officially represented, but the heart 
of France was there. 

xXxIV 

EAN RICHEPIN, whom it is my privi- 

lege to count a friend, has always said 
that I was an incorrigible globe trotter. 
Indeed, he is right. I adore traveling. I 
love to see new sights, new countries, to 
study the customs of all the different 
peoples of the world. I am fortunate in 
that my profession has permitted me to 
indulge this taste. I used to dream of 
singing in every country of the world, and, 
as a matter of fact, I have very ne arly "ar- 
ried out this program. I have sung in 
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India, in China, Japan, Hawaii, countries 
in which very few of my colleagues had 
been heard up to the time of my visit. 

By way of realizing my dream I ac- 
cepted an engagement for Australia in 
1910. I started on my long tour, which 
was to take me entirely around the globe, 
in March of that year. We sailed from 
Marseilles one lovely spring day aboard 
a luxurious steamer of the Peninsular and 
Oriental line. 

Our first objective was Perth, in Aus- 
tralia, and from there we toured through all 
the principal cities of the country. Our 
reception everywhere was enthusiastic. At 
Melbourne my local manager greeted me 
with the news that he had made arrange 
ments for a reception, so that the people 
could have the opportunity of welcoming 
me properly. The city was plastered with 
announcements a yard high: 

“‘Come to the reception to welcome the 
great singer, Emma Calvé, just arrived 
from Europe!” 

When the day came I was conducted to 
a hall where I expected to find not more 
than a couple of hundred people. What 
was my alarm when I found myself in a 
huge, barnlike place, where at least four 
thousand of Melbourne’s citizens had gath 
ered to greet me! 
After visiting Adelaide, Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Wellington, Christchurch and other 
cities, we returned to Singapore and Co- 
lombo. I sang in those two places and 
then proceeded on a long tour through In- 
dia— Madras, Calcutta, Darjeeling, Delhi, 
Agra, Bombay. In all these cities there 
were, of course, a number of English people 
in our audiences, as well as the native 
Indian maharajas and their families. It 
was during this journey in India that I 
went to the monastery of the swami and 
saw his tomb and was received by the 
monks of his order. 

After visiting Burma, the city 
goon and the famous Hill of the Thousand 
Buddhas, we went on to China, where I had 
the amusing experience of calling upon a 
distinguished mandarin of Canton to whom 
I had a letter of introduction. 

One day I was invited to sing for him at 
his house. He was a very important per- 
sonage and I was duly impressed by the 
honor. I took an interpreter with me and 
sang some French songs for my noble host 
My first song was L’air du Cosaque, by 
Munuvoska. He listened with the most 
serious and profound attention. When I 
had finished the interpreter explained the 
theme of my song to him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he commented at 
last, ‘‘that the lady is singing and acting 
the death of a soldier? Why, then, does 
she remain beautiful? Dying is not beau- 
tiful, but terrible. Our actors become as 
hideous as death itself when they interpret 
such parts.” 

I explained, through the interpreter, that 
in Europe many consider the sublimation of 
Nature to be the highest expression of art. 

“We have passed through that phase,” 
he answered. ‘‘When physical beauty is 
admired above all other manifestations, 
then is a country on the verge of decadence. 
Consider the teachings of history! We 
ourselves have gone on to more funda- 
mental truths.” 

The Mysoli, which I then sang, seemed 
to please him better. He was fascinated 
by its trills and roulades. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘This is lovely 
It sounds exactly like a bird! It is delicious, 
and it is very difficult as well. I do not be- 
lieve that our artists could do it with such 
perfection.” 

The greatest impression that I made on 
him, however, was neither by my dramatic 
nor my musical ability. Unexpected suc- 
cess! It was the force of my lungs that 
astonished him more than anything else. 

‘These Occidental women!” he ex- 
claimed to the interpreter. ‘“‘What mar- 
velous lung power they have! What 
strength, what force! It is splendid!” 

was decidedly mortified. After all my 
efforts, this was all he could find to praise 

As I was saying my adieus my ont 
asked me to come the next day, that I might 
see a Chinese actor perform according to 
the artistic canons of the Orient. The 
mandarin promised to secure the very best 
actorin Canton, and I returned the next day 
to his house, full of curiosity and interest. 

The actor was dressed as a woman, for 
it is rare to find women on the Chinese 
stage. He carried a wand in his right hand, 
with which he controlled the movements 
of a small orchestra. The musicians, who 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
played on curious wooden instruments, 
were hidden in the wings and could not be 
seen from the audience. At a signal from 
the stage the rhythmic throbbing stopped. 

The actor then began a recitative, half 
sung, half spoken, punctuated by deep, 
guttural cries, more like the sound of an 
animal in pain than of a human voice. 
While he chanted his dismal story he 
twisted himself into such extraordinary 
attitudes and made such hideous faces 
that | wassuddenly overcome with laughter. 
I hid my face in my handkerchief in a 
paroxysm of mirth. 

“Tell my host that 1 am crying,” I whis- 
pered to the interpreter. ‘‘Tell him that 
1 am ill! Anything so that he will not no- 
tice my laughter!” 

The actor became more and more vio- 
lent. He imitated the voice of a child, the 
voice of a woman, the gasps of a dying 
man. It was extremely realistic, but the 
result was more grotesque than impressive. 
The mandarin, hearing my strangled gig- 
gles, was very much pleased. 

‘How sensitive she is!” he murmured. 
“How deeply moved! It is pitiful!” 

I managed to recover my dignity in time 
to make my exit from my host’s presence 
with proper ceremoniousness and with 
many expressions of admiration. But with 
all respect to the art of the Orient, and 
with due modesty for my own shortcomings, 
I should not wish to become a student of 
their methods. 

From Shanghai we sailed for Japan. I 
shall not attempt to describe the countries 
we traversed on our long journey, the mar- 
velous scenery, the beauties of art and 
architecture which met our eyes on every 
side. All this has been done much better 
than I myself could do it by many great 
travelers and writers. It is enough to say 
that, for me, the sight of those distant and 
wonderful countries was infinitely more 
marvelous than anything my imagination 
had created. Every step of the way was 
fascinating, and my memory is a rich store- 
house of beautiful, colorful and gorgeous 
scenes, 

In Japan we gave concerts at Kioto, the 
ancient, and Tokio, the modern capital of 
the country. Near Nagasaki I had the 
interesting experience of living for over 
two weeks in a Japanese family to which 
I had been introduced by one of my Amer- 
ican friends. The head of the family was a 
Buddhist priest, who, with his sister and 
his sister’s children, lived within the con- 
fines of the ancient temple which he served. 
His sister offered me the hospitality of a 
real Japanese house. My room was simply 
furnished with a mat and one or two cush- 
ions. In one corner of it stood a low tea 
table. That was all. At night I was given 
some larger cushions, over which, as a con- 
cession to my Western habits, linen sheet 
were spread. The paper screens were drawn 
together and I was che 

I attended all the the 
temple and learned much of the religion 
and philosophy of these wise and highly 
cultured people. 

The nieces of the priest spoke French 
and used to come to me every morning with 
flowers and gifts. They taught me how to 
“compose”? a bouquet and to express an 
idea or a sentiment with one or two flowers 
carefully arranged. A _ certain blossom 
placed in a given relation to another meant 
a definite phrase. These young girls were 
able to paint their poets’ verses in the colors 
of the fragrant flowers! 

Each morning they 


moi! 


ceremonies in 


brought me the 


bibelot, or ornament, which was to grace 


my room for that day. Sometimes it was 
a figure of Buddha, made a thousand 
years ago; sometimes a lovely vase or a 
gorgeous bit of carved jade. They would 
place it carefully on my table and we would 
admire it from every angle. Once they 
showed me the storeroom where all their 
treasures were kept. 

“Why do you hide away all these beau- 
ties?”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘They could be put in 
every room of the house, so that you eould 
enjoy them all the time.” 

“*What a horrible idea!" they answered. 
“Positively barbarous! How dreadful to 
have all these things around us! In the 
first place it would be unhealthy. But 
most of all, we would soon become so accus- 
tomed to them that we should cease to 
enjoy or even to see them. Isn’t it much 
better to take them out one at a time, to 
study them individually and appreciate all 
their delicate beauty and charm? That is 
the only way you can really enjoy a work 
of art.” 
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What an unforgetable spring that was, 
when the cold broke and the cherry-blossom 
time arrived! I hated to leave that flower- 
ing land. 

We had to go on, however, and so we 
sailed from Yokohama for San Francisco 
on the S. S. Chiomaru, which was later 
torpedoed by the Germans when it was 
in the service of the United States. Our 
steamer was scheduled to stop at Honolulu 
on the way. Although this city was not on 
our itinerary, our friends urged us to in- 
form the manager of the opera house there 
that we were coming, and that we might 
be able to give a concert if it was desired. 
Accordingly 1 dispatched a telegram by 
wireless and received a prompt and en- 
thusiastic reply. 

When we arrived in the harbor of Hono- 
lulu we beheld a fleet of little 
floating over the city, to each one of which 
was attached a large picture of my 
It was a most amusing effect, 
image suspended in midair in this way. 
The manager met us at the dock in an 
automobile piled high with flowers. They 
have a very delightful way of receiving 
strangers who set foot for the first time 
on this sunny isle. As you arrive and as 
you leave you are crowned with 
smelling wreaths of yellow jasmine, and 
you are supposed to throw these garlands, 
as an offering, into the sea before you go 
I was almost smothered that day as wreath 
after wreath was thrown my head, 
until my face disappeared and I could 
hardly breathe through the mass of odorous 
blossom 

We gave 
during our brief stay, 
cordial were the audiences > 
never The 
atmosphere is delicious, soft, glowing and 
luminous. It is never too hot or too cold 
an eternal June, broken only by the two or 
three rainy months when the int 
remain in their houses, never going out at 
all until the weather clears again. On this 
island in the mid-Pacific the air is so light, 
so clear and fresh that it is as stimulating 
as champagne and fills you with exhilara 
tion and delight. The native women art 
beautiful, and the music, the songs and the 
dances of the country extraordinarily fa 
cinating. 

I went 


balloons 


self! 


to see ones 


sweet- 


over 


three 


but 
so enthusi: 


not concerts 


and 


one 
ASL1¢ 
Indeed, I } 


been in so enchanting a city. 


abitants 


often to visit the huge aquarium 
which is one of the wonders of the place. 
On account of the coral formations that 
surround these islands the fauna and flora 
sea are astoundingly variegated and 
beautiful. As one walks through 
of the aquarium one wonders whether these 


low- 


of the 
the halls 
marvelous creations are birds, fish or f 
ers. Every color, shade and shape 
in those opalescent depths: hi hes that look 
like birds of paradise, growths that resem- 
ble the horrible dragons of fairy tales 
It is a fascinating place, alive with the 
wonder and mystery of the deep 

The houses of the island are almost all 
surrounded by huge gardens filled with 
mi kinds of flowers, whose n 
odors perfume the warm air. 

Of all the countries that 
long journey, f f view of 


Is seen 


ngie d 


I saw on my 
from the point of 
natural beauties Hawaii stands out as the 
most admirable. 

After a few days, all too brief, on this 
island paradise, we left for California, New 
York and home. We landed in France 
after nineteen months of absence. We had 
been about hundred and fifty days 
at sea, and had experienced all kinds of 
weather, from 
Ocean, through dreadful storms off the coast 
of Australia, to a small typhoon in the un- 
peaceful Pacific. 

When I reached Paris my eyes were 
troubling me very much. I went to one of 
the best oculists in town to ask his advice. 

“What do you expect?” he asked. ‘Of 
course your eyes are tired! You have seen 
more in the last few months than I in all 
my seventy years!” 


one 


monsoons 1n 
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N 1915 and 1916 I went again to America 

and sang in over forty concerts for the 
benefit of the Lafayette Fund and other 
war organizations. One night in June, 
1916, I sang at the Bazar des Aliiés in New 
York. There must have been ten thousand 
people in the great hall of the armory. A 
platform had been built in one corner, and 
the orchestra and chorus of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House were engaged to accom- 
pany me. I remember that the platform 
was very high and that I had to climb 
up to it on a ladder—a rather alarming 
proceeding. 
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As I looked out over that mass of people 
I was deeply moved. Never before had I 
sung for such an assembly. I was almost 
frightened, but summoning my courage 
i began the Marseillaise. The refrain was 
supposed to be taken up by the opera 
horus, but suddenly the whole audience 
burst into thunderous song. The throbbing 
tides of sound, imprisoned under the glass 
dome, broke over me in crashing waves 
I rocked like a tree beaten upon by mighty 
winds. It was tremendous, awful, the most 
»verwhelming emotion I have ever experi- 
enced. I burst into tears. The people 
r d me were weeping too. I looked at 


hem in Gespair. 
What shall we do now? 
‘How are we to sing in this condition? 
The second s za was about to begin. 
t ght of Rachel, the great tragedian, 
1d to kneel when she recited the 
se. I followed her example and 
ing the final stanzas as though in ardent 
and impassioned prayer. My voice was 
broken with tears, but I was so exalted, sc 
1 with flaming patriotism, that I truly 
lieve I have never sung the battle hymn 
f France as I did that night. 
The crowd surged forward. I was lifted 
ip and carried in triumph through a cheer- 
¥, frantic multitude. Someone put a 
poilu’s steel helmet in my hands. I held 
t out, a suppliant for my country. 
‘Pour la France!” 

rhe improvised alms plate filled and 
filled again, as fast as I could empty it. 
It was as though the horn of plenty were 
pouring its inexhaustible flood into my 


»” T exclaimed. 
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a generous, what a magnifice: 
people I cannot think of that evening 
without a glow of gratitude toward the 
audience which, in a single burst of en- 
husiasm and sympathy, gave the fabulous 
im of one hundred thousand dollars for 
ir sufferers of France 

In Aveyron, as in other parts of France 
during the war, the peasant women were 
admirable. They took the place of the men 
who were called to the Front, shouldering 
the tasl of husband, father or brother, 
working morning and night, so that the 
land should not be neglected. 

The wives of my two farmers, in spite 
of the fact that they each had five or six 
children, managed to run the farm as usual 
They tilled the soil, gathered the grapes 
harvested the grain. No task was too 
heavy ortooarduous. Their children helped 
them. Not a hand was idle 

One day I met the six year-< ld daughter 
of one of these women on the highway be 

\ ; She was driving a herd 





f cattle toward the farmyard. I wor 
dered wh they obeyed her, so diminutive, 
34 did she seem in comparison with 
their lumbering bulk In her two hand 
she held, cla ped tightly, a huge whip, 
twice her size Her face was solemn and 
intent She walked slowly 

Fantoune,”’ I said, “‘why don’t you 
1] stick? You will get all 


tired out carrying that heavy thing around 





with you.” 
she drew herself up to the limit of her 








mall stat t 
It I ’s whip!”’ she answered 
with the pr a princess would have used 
it peaking of her royal parent’s scepter 
I tried one year during the spring plant- 
ing to help the women in the fields. I 
owed a corner of the wheat field, walking 


} 


over the newly plowed land, flinging the 
grain with the swinging immemorial ges- 
ture I had so often watched. But my 
hand was too generous. When the harvest 
eason came the farmer’s wife showed me 
the field I had planted. The wheat had 
grown up thick and close together and 
then fallen to the ground of its own weight. 
Ah, madame!” the old woman mur 
mured reproachfully. ‘‘Look how caré 
lessly you threw away the bread of the 
bon Dieu! It’s a great sin! All the same,” 
she added, as though to soften the harsh- 
ness of her verdict, “‘you show a certain 
iptitude. You might learn in time.” 
I do not know whether I was any better 
as a nurse than as a farmer. At any rate, 
I did what I could and served a certain 
length of time in the hospitals. It all so 
terrible, so cruel a memory, that eve 
I cannot bear to dwell upon it. Everyone 
who has touched even remotely the horror 
















of those white wards, the suffering and the 
agony of those dark da will underst 
my unwillingness to recall those ghastly 


scenes 
Once I was directed to wash the feet of 
a poor boy who had been brought dow: 
from the Front and had not yet bee cared 
for. I took off his shoe ar gt 
gether. As I did so I notik 





was ul usually heavy. I gl 1 at his leg 
and saw to my horror that half his foot wa 
gone! His feet had been froze in the 
trenches and were aireaay pgangrenou 
Both legs had to be amputated 

I sang a great deal for the convalescent 
ldiers. They loved the old French bal 


f | 








renees and of my own part of the « 
One day I was in a hospital that cared 


for German as well as French wounded 














After I had sung several ng to the 
French soldiers, one of the poilus asked if 
1 r to be opened into 
{ 
th 
there « ‘ »> have 
ir heave O1CE 
med I could 
} ‘ 1 is too 
rprise. 1 ed 
I rig arm W 
missing. 
‘How about me?” he asked **Don't 
1 ippose that they have hurt me too?” 
I was shamed by such generosit and 
told the orderly to open the door l sang 
after that, standing on the threshold be 
tween the two wards, but I kept my eye 
tight shut. I could not bring myself 
] them! 
l the terrible iffering brought by the 
war—loss of limbs, permanent and ghasth; 
injures, broken lives-—-nothing seems to 


me more pitiful than the fate of the mer 











blinded 1 battle What a nexpressi ble 
calan Ly to ] « the OY ol «*t ££ to be 
shut up forever a formle \ ! 
P eviate the cond 
e me erested 
y. The depart f 
France had each its special organiza 
devoted to their care Industrie wert 
created for their benefit, and the were 
taught to make all sor f articles where 
skill of fingers could replace the use of 
eye 

One day I had beer ging inal | i 
for the blind in my own departmer Before 
I left I stood for a while in the courtyard 
watching the men at their recreatior l 
was struck anew by the contrast betweer 
the vig vr of their bodie ind the awkward 
hesitating manner n wi nh they n ved 

rie oO here ere 
me 1 the prime of life, } } 
cut ff forever fror é ! ind 
ce lations of a la ( 
or p of wives and the love of childrer 
Why should they not marry?” I thought 
I watched then Surely there iré 
women who would be glad to love and ¢ 
for these poor boys!” 

Suddenly I recalled a conversation I had 
had a few days previously with a friend 
who was the direct fat re 

phaned and abandoned g I} 
ganization cared for children who w 
otherwise have died of negiect or 
tion— poor little things lef t I 
or found wandering ir the treet i i 
tender age, without parents, reiat 

ne t 


friend When they 
t 











given a dot, or marr he 
orphanage, and this er ! 
and become happy and independ 
and mothers 

My friend had told me that there w 
patheti ide to the situatior Ihe 
girls rarely found husbands, no m: 
fine and worthy they might be 
pretty girls were married off wit! 
lightest difficulty. The poor ug 
lings were left behind and were ext 
unhappy. 

With this conversation in mind, I went 
to the doctor in charge of the ho pital and 


had a long talk with him. 


my automobile and flew to the orp! 
asylum, where I laid my plan before the 
directress, asking her advice and a tance 
she was enthusiastic, and then and the 
called the giris togetner, asking me 

ther 
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In his first two months 
E. R. Hawley earned 
$273.05 in commis- 
sion and bonus 


We pay Courtright 
Hawley more than 
$100.00 every week 
in salary and expenses 


Hawley and Hawley 


Are Making Money! 


A few years ago Courtright Hawley was clerking in a small-town 
store in North Dakota. Then he gave the Curtis plan a trial— 
and made good to such an extent that we recently appointed him 
to the position of Field Manager with salary and expense allow- 
ance. His younger brother felt that if Courtright could make 
money he could too. Now “E. R.” is working for us under a 
commission contract that pays over $40.00 a week. Thus the 
opportunity to profit with us is not limited to one member of a 
family; there is room for any man or woman who wants to 
get ahead in town or country. 


Why Not You, Too? 


The Hawley brothers are capable men—and energetic. Are you? 
You do not need to devote all your time to our plan. We would 
not ask you to do that until both of us can be assured of your 
success. But even if you have less than one hour a day we will 
pay you generously to represent The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
in your locality. 


You Need No Experience 


If you accept our offer you are in line for a high salaried position 
such as Courtright Hawley enjoys. And you donot need experience 
to be successful. Many a beginner has found that he could easily 
earn $10.00, $15.00, or $20.00 a week extra from the very start. 
Let us tell you about our plan for you—just send this coupon. 
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EVENING POST 


I found myself facing 2 group of shy 
young women, dressed all alike, but show- 
ing every variety of beauty and charm. 
I do not know exactly what I said, but in 
my heart was the picture of that sunny 
courtyard filled with splendid youth to 
whom all the glory of the midday sun 
could bring no ray of color or of light. I 
described the solitude, the loneliness of 
these poor boys. I pointed out that the 
very infirmity which crippled them would 
make them better and more loyal husbands. 

“Think of it!” I exclaimed. ‘These 
men will not see the companion of their 
lives grow old and ugly! The woman who 
is big hearted enough to marry a blind 
man will always remain the glorious vision 
of youth and beauty that his grateful imag- 
ination paints her!” 

One of the girls rose from her seat. She 
was plain, dark, unprepossessing; but her 
eyes shone with intelligence and she was 
deeply moved. 

“‘T am ready!” she exclaimed, and, in- 
different to the whisperings and nudgings 
of her companions, she put on her hat and 
cloak and came with me. 

She did not speak until we had almost 
reached the gate of the hospital. Then she 
turned to me. 

**Let me choose him,” she said, “‘for I, 
at any rate, shall see him all my life.” 

The men were still out of doors when we 
arrived. As we walked toward the main 
entrance the girl caught my arm. 

“That one!” she cried excitedly, point- 
ing out a tall fellow who was lounging 
against the wall on the opposite side of the 
court. “‘That is the one I wan!” 

She had picked out the handsomest of 
the lot, in the few seconds that it took to 
cross the courtyard 

I led her to him and put his hand in hers. 

‘Here is a young girl who will take you 
for a walk,” I said as I presented them 
to each other. ‘Go, my children, and God 
bless you!” 

An hour later they returned. It had not 
taken them long to reach an understanding. 
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“He is splendid!” the girl murmured 
shyly. 

The blind boy, his face lit with a new 
wonder and delight, groped for my hand. 

“Thank you, thank you, madame,” he 
said; and then, carried away by his en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘she’s a wonder!” he exclaimed 
“Such a talker, and what a fine figure of a 
woman!” 

A year later I visited them in the little 
home where they had settled after their 
marriage. A charming scene greeted me as 
I came into the yard of the farmhouse 

It was again one of those gorgeous days 
that are the joy of Southern France. In 
the warmest corner of the court the blind 
man sat on a bench against the wall. In 
his arms a naked, rosy baby kicked and 
wriggled with delight. Near by the mother 
was at work, preparing the baby’s cradle. 

The father played with the child, touch- 
ing it with delicate, sensitive fingers, feeling 
the soft hair on its head, following the con- 
tours of the little body with his hands. His 
face was transfigured with joy. A solemn 
ecstasy seemed to radiate from him. 

His wife saw me and hurried to greet me 
We stood for a while, talking. I could see 
that something troubled her. The uw 
clouded bliss of that absorbed blind face 
was not hers. Finally she drew me out of 
earshot and poured out her anxiety. 

‘‘T am ashamed to lie to him!” she ex 
claimed, ‘‘He thinks I am beautiful. I 
who am as ugly as a witch! He thinks my 
hair is golden, my eyes blue! I, who am as 
brown asanut! Yet if I tell him the truth 
he will not love me any more! Oh, ma- 
dame, madame! What shall I do?” 

I comforted her and reassured her. Look 
ing at the scene before me, I knew there 
was no danger. 

“Tell him the truth, my child,’ 1] an 
swered. ‘“‘You need have no fear. Put 
your son into his arms and he will find no 
fault in you. All will be well!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Madame Calvé. The concluding artic! 
will appear in an early issue 
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AEASON after season, the orchard, the 
iJ farm and the sea yield their harvests 
and modern canning factories gather them 
in. Automatic machines sort and prepare 
the produce; electrically driven conveyors 
carry it through the scientific processes that 
insure Wholesomeness and purity, so that 
it is sealed in the containers without having 
been touched by human hands. 


It is highly important that these sanitary 
operations be maintained at full speed dur- 
ing busy packing seasons to avoid costly de- 
lays and spoilage. And to obtain the most 
dependable form of electric power, the lead- 
ing packers have installed Robbins & Myers 
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Motors and R & M-equipped machines. 


So that in packing plants, as in factories 
of every type, R&M Motors are giving 
reliable, These units 
require minimum attention and give com- 
plete efficiency wherever there is machinery 
of any type to be driven. 


constant service. 


Your power problems, no matter how 
difficult they may seem, can be simplified 
by a survey of the records established by 
Robbins & Myers Motors in like work or 
under similar conditions. 

R & M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from ‘49 to 100 horsepower, inclusive. 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, ONLO: - BRANTFORD, ONT 





Some of the food products packing and canning plants which use R & M Motors 
tia Packing ¢ Hts J. Heinz Co, Henderson, Ky 
Ae ogy 


Art Lodi Canning Co., Lodi, ¢ 


I 
Pittsburg, Cal 


snd Pittsburg ‘ 
Fastman Salt Products Co 

Saginaw, Mich 
Hart Brothers, Saginaw 
( A. Murdock Mig. Co 
Kansas City. Mo 
DeGraff Canning ( 
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The Best Way to Clean a Mirror— Cake or Powder 


One! A littl Bon Ami on a damp cloth. 
Two! A thin coating all over the mirror 
Three! A moment’s pause while the Bon Ami lather 
Four! A few rubs with a soft, dry cloth and the mirror i 









That’s the way I like to clean mirrors—with wonderful Bon Ami. And 
it’s Just as easy to clean windows, brasses, aluminum and white wood- 
work. ‘There’s real houschold magic in the soft white mineral that 
hasn’t scratched yet. Bon Ami has many other uses—sce list above. 
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